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I  have  called  this  book  "Raising  Hell's  Delights."  Any  cousin 
of  my  generation  would  remember  the  story  -  how  one  day  Grandfather 
Hoyle  was  walking  in  his  orchard  which  was  separated  from  the  street 
by  a  high  hedge.  At  tne  house  the  children  were  making  a  terrible 
racket  about  something;  two  men  came  along  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  one  asked  the  other  what  the  noi3e  was.  "Oh,  nothing," 
he  said,  "only  the  Hoyles  raising  hell's  delights."  If  you  think 
these  letters  record  a  lot  of  noise  about  nothing,  it  is,  after  all, 
the  kind  of  a  noise  which  the  Hoyle  family  made. 

Most  of  the  earlier  letters  and  journals  in  this  book  were 
found  in  the  garret  of  Clara  Everett's  Norwood  house,  after  her  death 
in  1926.  Considering  the  chances  and  changes  of  her  life,  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  accumulation  is  remarkable.  Many  years  before  the  let¬ 
ters  came  to  light,  I  had  begun  the  collection  of  historical  odds 
and  ends  which  have  gone  into  the  genealogies.  At  first  it  was  a 
magpie  curiosity  about  family  names  and  dates  which  had  no  reason 
or  motive;  later  Louise  Tidball  asked  me  to  write  her  'a  family 
history',  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  only  a  project,  and  perhaps 
is  one  still,  since  names,  dates,  and  even  letters  are  not  living 
people,  and  can  raise  up  only  a  semblance  of  what  has  been.  The 
past  is  so  dead!  If  only  I  had  some  magic  way,  not  merely  of  writ¬ 
ing  down  their  names,  but  of  making  all  the  youngsters  see  my  mother, 
Aunt  Clara,.,  and  Uncle  Raphe  as  real  persons!  To  you  they  are  merely 
names  and  dates,  and  when  you  have  read  this  book,  they  will  be-  only 
a  little  more  than  names  and  dates,  not  the  living  figures  they  are 
to  us  who  knew  them.  When  I  have  been  putting  down  older  names. 
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which  to  me  also  are  only  names  and  dates,  I  have  asked  myself, 
•What  were  you  like?  Did  you  love  flowers,  like  Aunt  Clara,  or 
pretty  clothes,  like  Auntie  Rie?  Was  my  great  grand  grandmother 
Hoyle  a  real  human  being?'  No  answer  -  all  that  is  left  of  her 
is  'Margaret  -  died  about  1820.' 

A.  E.  H. 


Clara  Hoyle 


vi 
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NEW  YORK  AND  NEWBURGH 

William  Hoyle,  my  great  grandfather,  came  to  the  United  States 
from  England.  There  he  married  his  wife,  Jane  Chippendale,  and  there 
all  his  children  were  born.  We  know  very  little  of  his  early  life; 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "native"  of  Manchester,  and  his  business 
was  the  manufacture  of  thread.  The  only  written  records  of  his  life 
in  England  are  some  notes  written  in  a  small  book  which  used  to  be 
in  Uncle  George  Gay's  house  in  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  where  I  copied 
some  of  the  entries.  The  "strong  temptation  to  sin"  which  he  there 
records  as  his  reason  for  leaving  his  native  land,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  the  urge  to  enter  a  theatre.  Another  family  story  tells 
us  that  his  wife  Jane  Chippendale  belonged  to  a  rich  and  aristocratic 
family.  When  she  married  William  Hoyle,  her  family  cast  her  off,  but 
in  time  they  died  out  and  left  all  their  great  fortune  to  her  descend¬ 
ants.  There  it  still  Is  "in  Chancery,"  waiting  for  us  to  claim  it. 
William  either  lived  or  worked  at  25  Shude  Hill,  in  Manchester. 

One  of  William's  brothers  emigrated  to  Australia,  and  had  seven¬ 
teen  daughters.  After  her  mother's  death,  the  oldest  daughter  sat 
opposite  her  father  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  with  eight  sisters  on 
each  side. 

The  Hoyle  family  sailed  from  Liverpool  June  15,  1820,  and  landed 

in  New  York  on  August  14.  How  William  Hoyle  happened  to  settle  in 
« 

Newburgh,  New  York,  we  do  not  know.  Aunt  Clara  Everett  said  he  had 
a  tailor  shop  there;  with  him  were  living  his  daughters  Jane  and 
Zllpha,  and  his  sons  William,  Raphael,  Mark  Chippendale,  and  Stephen 
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Zenas .  Late  in  her  life  Aunt  Clara  dictated  some  recollections  of 
her  family,  and  she  thus  describes  her  grandfather,  William  Senior: 

"Grandpa  (William  Hoyle,  Sr.)  was  so  sanctimonious  that  it  would 
make  you  sick.  After  Grandma  (Jane  Chippendale)  died,  he  lived  with 
the  Leonards,  and  they  got  so  tired  of  him.  Gillis  Leonard,  a  wealthy 
jeweller,  married  Zilpha  (Hoyle)  a  sweet,  pretty  looking  woman,  but 
nothing  remarkable.  He  would  do  nothing  but  work  in  the  garden. 

Later  he  went  to  visit  Uncle  William  (Hoyle)  in  Elyria  (Ohio).  With 
him  he  took  his  chair  and  table  and  his  light  stand.  The  table  was 
a  longish  kind  of  desk,  or  table.  Grandpa  hated  it  in  Elyria,  and 
he  hated  Uncle  William's  family,  too.  Father  (Mark  Hoyle)  could  get 
along  with  Grandpa  because  he  always  humored  him  as  if  he  were  a  baby. 
He  came  back  to  Boston  while  we  lived  there,  in  Pinckney  Street,  and 
Mother  (Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle)  had  to  give  up  her  nice  little  snuggery 
to  him.  Grandpa  was  just  like  a  clock  with  his  Bible.  First  he  had 
breakfast,  then  he  read  his  Bible  and  prayed,  then  he  took  a  walk, 
came  home  and  prayed  again,  at  exactly  the  same  minute  each  day. 

Every  new  commentary  on  the  Bible  he  bought.  Meals  were  the  great 
event  in  his  life.  I  had  to  sit  next  him  and  eat  all  the  crusts. 
Dinner  was  at  12,  then  he  snoozed  in  his  chair,  then  took  a  walk. 

He  wore  a  big,  long,  blue  camlet  cloak  lined  with  green  homespun, 
gathered  on  a  yoke,  and  when  he  walked  along  it  flew  out  behind  him. 
./hen  he  came  back  from  his  walks,  he  would  sit  in  his  room  and  sing 
hymns  in  his  old,  cracked  voice.  He  was  deaf  as  an  adder.  After 
supper.  Father  and  I  had  to  talk  to  him,  as  he  could  not  understand 
Mother.  We  children  all  hated  him  like  fury.  Everything  he  did  was 
something  in  reference  to  himself.  Once  he  sang  "Jerusalem,  that 
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happy  land."  "Remember,"  he  said  to  us,  "that  you  heard  your  Grand¬ 
father  at  80  sing  that  hymn."  Every  night  he  drank  a  tumbler  of 
brandy  and  water.  He  carried  a  big,  old,  silver  watch,  and  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  horrible  nuisance.  When  he  came  from  Uncle  Gillis  Leonard's 
to  stay  with  us  in  New  York,  and  then  went  to  Elyria,  Mother  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him.  When  he  came  back  from  there,  and  lived  with  us 
again  in  Norwood,  he  always  went  down  to  Dedham  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  took  all  the  children  with  him.  He  ruled  the  house  with¬ 
out  knowing  it;  he  was  a  tyrant  in  a  quiet  way." 

"Grandpa  &  Grandma  (William  and  Jane  Hoyle)  lived  in  Washington's 
Headquarters  in  Newburgh  for  a  year,  then  they  bought  a  big  place 
just  beyond  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  they  lived,  and  there 
Grandma  died.  Uncle  Raphael's  picture  used  to  hang  in  the  hall,  and 
under  it  was  a  long,  rush-bottomed  settee.  The  house  was  in  a  garden, 
and  outside  it  was  an  immense  pear  tree;  a  Bartlett  pear.  There  was 
wild  Fever  Few  in  the  garden,  and  I  never  smell  it  but  it  brings  back 
the  whole  scene  to  me.  Grandpa  had  a  tailor  shop  in  Newburgh,  and 
when  Father  got  old  enough  he  went  to  New  York  and  got  a  position  as 
a  cutter." 

William  Junior,  the  oldest  son,  married  Henrietta  Ferguson  in 
Newburgh,  and  moved  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  when  his  children  were  young. 

Aunt  Clara  thus  describes  him: 

"Uncle  William  Hoyle  was  a  large,  handsome  man,  with  black,  curly 
hair  and  a  suave  disposition.  Everybody  liked  him.  He  wasn't  at  all 
like  Grandpa,  as  Father  was  the  only  one  of  Grandpa's  children  who 
took  after  him;  and  even  he  wasn't  selfish  like  Grandpa,  and  though 
he  had  a  fiery  temper,  he  had  it  under  perfect  control.  Aunt  Henri- 
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etta  was  like  a  beautiful  doll--  a  beautiful  woman.  Jane  came  on 
once  to  visit  us  in  Boston.  They  always  used  to  be  sending  on  to  us 
from  Elyria  to  buy  things  for  them,  as  they  couldn't  get  things  very 
much  out  there  then.  Once  when  Uncle  William  had  come  to  visit  us, 

I  remember  standing  on  the  stairs  and  bidding  him  goodbye.  You  re¬ 
member  how  they  used  to  have  fancy  candy  boxes  with  a  dansoo  (danseuse) 
on  the  cover.  John  Morrison,  a  Scotchman  and  a  lovely  fellow,  had  given 
me  one,  and  Mother  suggested  that  I  send  it  to  Henrietta  by  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam.  I  gave  it  to  him,  but  it  almost  tore  my  heart  out.  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  little  thing,  but  I  gave  it  away.  John  Morrison  went 
back  to  Scotland  to  visit  his  people.  When  he  came  back,  his  vessel 
was  wrecked  in  sight  of  New  York  and  he  was  drowned.” 

Raphael  Hoyle  has  always  been  a  romantic  figure  to  us.  He  was 
young  and  handsome,  he  painted  pictures  of  the  Hudson  River  valley, 
he  played  the  flute.  Years  after  he  died  his  niece,  Maria  Hoyle, 
was  visiting  her  grandmother  in  Newburgh  and  wrote  home  how  a  Mrs. 
Reeves,  an  old  friend  of  the  family  remembered  when  "father  sang 
(used  to  have  a  splendid  voice)  and  Raphe  Hoyle  played  upon  the  flute  - 
high  doings  in  those  days,  I  think  from  her  account.  She  talked  me 
almost  to  death  -  wanted  to  know  if  father  was  as  fond  of  music  as 
then.”  —  Raphael  died  when  he  was  thirty-four,  engaged  to  a  lovely 
girl  whose  miniature  he  painted  in  a  locket. 

All  we  know  of  Stephen  Zenas  is  found  in  a  couple  of  letters, 
the  first  from  his  father  to  the  British  Minister  in  Washington. 

Stephen  Zenas  had  been  adventuring  in  Texas,  and  had  been  captured 
by  the  Mexicans;  his  father  seems  to  think  that  his  British  birth 
should  get  him  out  of  jail. 
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New  Burgh,  New  York 
April  11th,  1842. 

"Dr  Sir: 

Allow  me  for  a  moment  to  call  your  attention  from  more 
important  duties  to  serve  an  old  man,  a  native  of  the  country  that 
you  represent.  I  have  for  some  time  refrained  from  addressing 
you  from  a  disinclination  to  trouble  you,  especially  at  this  time 
when  the  affairs  of  our  country  will  no  doubt  occupy  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  attention  —  to  be  brief  —  I  am  a  native  of 

Manchester  (England)  where  I  lived  more  than  Fifty  years  _ 

My  son  is  now  twenty  two  years  of  age  &  was  for  two  years  engaged 
in  a  Mercantile  House  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  Some  fancy  led  him 
into  Texas  —  the  last  communication  I  had  from  him  informed  me 
that  he  thought  of  visiting  Santa-Fe  &  that  he  thought  great  ad¬ 
vantages  would  accrue  to  himself  from  the  trade  of  that  place 
being  opened  to  Galveston  —  I  now  have  a  N» Orleans  paper  in 
which  his  name  is  entered  as  a  captive  in  Mexico  --  it  is  some 
relief  to  hear  that  he  has  survived  the  journey  —  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  we  receive  I  should  judge  that  their  treatment  of  their 
prisoners  has  been  most  inhumanly  savage  --  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  our  countrymen  who  were  with  that  expedition  were 
not  liberated  the  instant  they  arrived  where  the  influence  of  a 
British  Minister  could  be  exerted  --  I  have  through  my  whole  life 
believed,  that  no  government  recognized  by  ours  would  dare  to  set 
us  at  defiance  &  send  Englishmen  in  chains  &  half  starved  to  clean 
their  streets  3c  sewers  —  My  son  is  of  a  delicate  constitution 
which  induced  me  to  send  him  south  to  try  the  climate  --  he  has 
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always  been  an  exceptionable  character  &  If  any  men  of  a  design¬ 
ing  &  hostile  nature  where  amongst  the  captives  I  think  that 
Innocent  &  guilty  have  been  sufficiently  punished,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  by  this  time  informed  of  their  situation  I  will  add  no  more 
but  my  most  earnest  petition  that  you  will  save  my  son  from  the 
fate  which  will  be  his  if  you  do  not  interfere  in  his  favor  — 

I  cannot  express  how  much  relief  it  would  give  me  if  you  can  send 
me  intelligence  that  he  is  safe  or  will  receive  your  protection." 

"At  my  age  I  am  too  feeble  to  sustain  myself  under  such 
anxiety,  or  to  take  personally  active  means  in  his  behalf  —  any 
advice  or  information  you  may  please  to  direct  to  be  sent  to  me 
please  address  as  above  —  and  may  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  prosper  your  Ministry  not  only  to  your  own  house  but  to 
the  Honour  &  Glory  of  our  country  —  Respectfully  Dr.  Sir 

Your  Obedient  Servant 

William  Hoyle." 

"H.  S.  Fox  Esqr. 

H.  B.  M.  Minister 

Washington  City 

My  sons  name  is 

Stephen  Z.  Hoyle." 

Some  years  later  Jane  Hoyle  Haynes,  young  William's  daughter, 
went  on  a  trip  south  with  her  husband,  Charles  Haynes.  They  tried 
to  find  out  what  Uncle  Stephen  Zenas  had  done  with  the  land  which 
he  received  as  a  bonus  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  died 


in  1849. 
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Mount  Vernon  Dec.  27th  1857 

"My  dear,  dear  Parents. 

We  arrived  safely  Home  once  more  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Parent 
who  has  safely  brought  us  through  all  the  dangers  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed,  yesterday  afternoon  having  been  absent  just  56  days 
(8  weeks),  and  it  has  been  the  most  romantic,  exciting  &  certainly 
the  most  fatiguing  portion  of  my  life,  still  I  have  never  regretted 
for  one  moment  that  I  accompanied  Charlie. _ " 

"I  wrote  and  mailed  a  letter  to  Louise  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

&  also  one  to  Father  from  Sherman,  Texas,  in  answer  to  the  one  he 
wrote  me  in  1846  which  I  have  still  got  &  which  I  concluded  I  would 
answer  from  the  same  portion  of  these  U.  S.  in  which  he  wrote  it  11 
years  ago." 

"I  shall  not  fill  up  my  letter  to  you  with  a  description  of  our 
journey  as  I  will  write  to  Washburn  this  week,  &  Charlie  is  intend¬ 
ing  to  write  Botefuc  the  Fremont  editor  for  we  have  seen  so  many  novel 
scenes,  &  a  great  deal  of  country,  which  we  hear  but  very  little  of 
in  Ohio  —  (vis)  the  Indian  Nation,  their  laws,  schools,  Games,  Sec, 

Sec,  so  I  concluded  that  I  would  write  a  description  of  it  &  send  to 
Mr.  W  &  he  can  act  his  own  pleasure  about  publishing  it,  so  I 

will  just  give  you  in  this  facts  pertaining  to  ourselves.---" 

"We  succeeded  very  well  in  our  apple  speculation,  &  you  have  no 
idea  what  a  trade  is  regularly  carried  on  between  Missouri,  Arkansas 

Sc  Texas  every  Fall  in  apples  only -  We  met  on  our  return  not  less 

than  800  bushels  going—  &  they  will  retail  them  at  4/  -  6/  Sc  8/  - 
per  dozen  -  or  wholesale  them  at  $5.00  per  bushel—Charlie  sold  all 
of  his  at  the  retail  prices  I  have  mentioned  above,  &  many  many  of 
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them  at  a  dime  a  piece  or  3  for  a  quarter,  so  you  see  a  bushel  of 
apples  pays  pretty  big  Interest,  at  those  rates,  he  gave  4/  -  per 
bushel  for  them  here,  &  his  Dried  apples  he  sold  at  $2.50  per  pall 
full>  (such  a  pail  as  you  use  for  a  water  pail  at  Home)  &  as  it  takes 
3  for  a  bushel  it  was  not  so  bad  to  take  in  money  at  that  per-centage. 
So  Charlie  made  the  trip  pay  very  well  besides  having  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Texas  ourselves,  but  Oh l  Oh!  we  regret  so  very  much  not 
having  received  Father's  letter  before  we  left.  Charlie  would  never 
have  stopped  until  he  had  found  out  all  about  it,  for  we  remembered 
it,  &  Uncle  Stephens  affairs  also  -  &  if  we  had  only  had  some  points 
or  facts,  dates,  &c,  we  would  have  found  out  all  about  his  Estate. 

As  it  was  we  learned  much  than  we  were  unacquainted  with  previously  — 
&  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  intelligent  Gentleman  in  Texas 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  under  General  La  mar  (when  he  was  President) 
&  who  knew  Uncle  Steve  very  well  indeed  while  they  were  young  men  to¬ 
gether,  &  he  says  he  was  a  Volunteer  in  the  War  at  the  time  he  served, 
but  how  long  a  time  he  does  not  remember,  if  12  months,  the  state 
either  gave  him  or  will  do  to  his  Heirs  1280  acres  of  land,  if  6  do  - 
640  acres,  &  if  3  mo  -  320  do  ~  &  he  also  is  entitled  to  his  Head 
right  which  if  he  went  there  previous  to  April  1830  is  1280  acres, 
if  after  that  640  do  -  besides  this  he  may  have  left  other  real  estate 
which  he  may  have  bought,  &  Mr  Ball  did  not  inform  us  correctly  when 
he  said  the  Widow  was  entitled  to  all  the  Property,  it  is  no  such 
thing  for  I  saw  the  Statutes  myself,  &  she  has  only  one  half,  &  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  that  only  her  life  time.  If  we  had  only  known  what 

County  he  lived  in  C .  would  have  gone  there  &  examined  the  records 

&  see  how  much  the  property  was  Inventoried  by  the  Administrator  for 
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that  is  the  Texas  law,  all  real  estate  must  be  Inventoried  in  the 
county  in  which  the  deceased  lived  at  the  time  of  his  death." 

"I  went  while  Charlie  was  busy  to  a  Lawyers  &  talked  it  all  over. 
Sc  we  examined  the  Book  which  is  published  by  the  Patent  office  &  in 
which  every  acre  of  land  is  entered  which  the  Texian  government  have 
ever  patented,  &  Uncle  Stephen  never  has  received  but  320  acres,  a 
3rd  class  claim  which  is  located  in  Collin  Co.  one  of  the  richest 
counties  in  the  State,  there  has  never  been  an  other  acre  given  to 
him,  so  you  &  Uncle  Mark  will  have  to  prove  your  identity  as  his 
Brothers  &  the  nearest  kin  -  &  then  find  out  how  much  the  State  owes 
him  as  well  as  how  much  property  he  left,  if  any  -  &  then  apply  to 
the  Administrator  for  it  -  There  may  be  some  very  valuable  property 
to  be  had  for  a  little  trouble,  at  any  rate  we  found  lots  of  smart 
Lawyers  ready  to  go  to  any  trouble,  &  expense  for  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  of  what  they  would  secure  to  us  —  but  we  would  make  no  such 
bargain  for  if  there  is  anything  to  be  had  it  would  be  but  little  ex¬ 
pense  to  either  Charlie  or  Will  to  go  and  attend  to  it  themselves  & 
save  that  —  Mr.  Roberts  (Uncle  Stephens  Friend)  wrote  for  us  to 
Major  Crosby  who  is  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  &  who  he 

said  was  well  acquainted  with  Uncle  S -  to  know  how  much  Land  the 

State  was  indebted  to  him.  Sc  any  particulars  he  might  know  about  his 
property.  Sc  said  he  would  forward  the  letter  to  us  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  Sc  took  Charlies  address  for  that  purpose,  he  would  take  no 
Fee,  Sc  said  he  could  not  undertake  the  business  as  it  would  be  so  far 
from  his  locality  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  him  to  go  &  in¬ 
vestigate  but  advised  us  by  all  means  to  examine  Sc  see  what  he  left  -- 
(he  said  he  would  assist  us  all  he  could,  Sc  would  recommend  a  lawyer 
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to  us  who  was  trusty,  &  lived  much  nearer  Austin  than  he  did  --These 
are  the  facts  we  learned  <Sc  if  we  had  only  received  the  letter  you 
wrote  concerning  your  Land  we  would  never  have  returned  until  we  had 
learned  something  definite  concerning  it.  as  soon  as  we  hear  from 
Roberts  we  will  forward  the  letter  &  you  can  decide  what  will  he  best 
to  do,  but  I  say  never  stop  now  until  we  know  something  for  certain, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  we  may  get  something  handsome  there  yet.  if 
you  can  only  succeed  in  your  claim  to  the  land  on  the  Colorado  it  is 
a  splendid  fortune  for  you  cannot  get  an  acre  there  now  for  less 
than  $10.00,  &  from  that  to  40  &  $60.00  per  acre. 

Daughter  Jennie." 

A  letter  from  Jane  Hoyle  to  her  brother  Mark  has  survived.  She 

is  about  to  open  a  millinery  shop  in  Poughkeepsie,  without  apparently 

knowing  much  about  the  business,  for  she  writes: 

(Mr.  M.  C.  Hoyle) 

(Newburgh  ) 

Poughkeepsie  April  28th  1832 

"Dear  Mark 

As  your  goods  had  to  come  and  Henriette  wanted  to  send  the  box 
to  her  Sister,  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  send  Mother's  hat  as  she 
will  want  it  soon  and  I  dont  know  when  we  shall  any  of  us  be  down 
again. " 

"We  all  feel  very  anxious  about  Father,  his  strength  must  have 
been  reduced  a  great  deal  and  confining  himself  to  Business  in  the 
way  he  usually  does  must  make  him  in  great  danger  of  a  relapse  but 
you  and  Raphael  must  try  your  best  to  prevent  it,  and  on  you  my  dear 
Boy  will  depend  the  most,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see  you  so 
kind  to  Father  and  so  attentive  to  Business,  you  are  young,  and  it 
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Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle 
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was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  but  It  will  bring  its  own  Blessing 
along  with  it,  for  that  great  Being  whose  Word  is  Truth  has  annexed 
the  first  Promise  to  the  fullfillment  of  the  Commandment  respecting 
our  Parents  and  as  surely  as  it  is  written  it  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  which  Infinite  Wisdom  shall  see  best,  let  that  high  motive 
then  be  your  encouragement  my  Brother  and  allow  one  who  has  had  a 
little  experience  assure  you  that  a  sense  of  the  Favour  of  the  All- 
mighty  is  far  before  all  the  gratifications  this  World  can  afford. 

Tell  our  dear  Parents  they  must  take  care  of  themselves  for  all  our 
sakes  for  my  own  part  whilst  I  was  with  them  I  did  not  know  how  dear 
they  were  to  me  but  now  were  I  to  give  way  to  my  Feelings  I  could  not 

stay  in  Poughkeepsie -  Raphael  mentions  our  trying  to  get  Father 

up  here  a  day  or  two,  I  need  not  say  how  much  Pleasure  it  would  give 
us  to  see  him,  but  I  dont  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  ask  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  hurry  of  Business,  you  can  judge  best,  and  if  you  think  it 
would,  say  every  thing  from  us  you  can  think  of  to  induce  him,  at 
all  events  I  think  he  and  Mother  might  come  up  the  next  time  Zilpha 
spends  Satturday  and  Sunday  at  home  tell  them  we  shall  fully  expect 
that.  Tell  Mother  the  hat  was  intended  as  an  Easter  present  from 
J.  Hoyle  &  Co.  that  we  beg  her  acceptance  of  it,  and  will  have  her 
Straw  one  done  against  she  comes  to  see  us.  tell  Stephen  and  Zilpha 
I  want  them  both  to  write  to  me  and  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  long  Let¬ 
ter  I  wanted  to  have  had  a  long  chat  with  you  when  I  was  down  but 
had  no  chance." 

"Henriette  says  "tell  Mark  and  David  I  shall  look  for  them  in 
the  middle  of  May  and  have  a  bottle  of  cider  equal  to  Champaigne  ready 
for  them  ask  D.  H.  B.  if  he  does  not  think  that  will  want  qualify¬ 
ing  with  a  little  Brown  Stout. -  We  begin  to  be  quite  anxious  to  get 
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our  store  and  are  determined  to  make  Business  Ache  when  once  we  com¬ 
mence. -  I  expect  Raphaels  new  Business  will  seem  as  strange  to  him 

as  mine  does  to  me  tell  him  I  know  how  to  symphathize  with  him  for 
I  would  much  rather  make  a  Pye  or  Pudding  than  a  hat  or  cap,  I  really 
felt  quite  at  home  last  Monday  fussing  about  the  kitchen.  I  should 
like  much  to  have  the  Toilet  table  as  soon  as  you  can  send  it,  we 
shall  have  the  room  it  ought  to  go  in  on  Tuesday,  I  desire  you  will 
some  of  you  write  tomorrow  if  it  is  only  one  line  just  to  say  how  you 
all  are, - " 

"Good  Night,  you  must  acknowledge  you  have  scribble  enough  for 
once  from  your  own  Sister 

Jane . " 

(Above  letter  folded,  addressed  and  sealed  with  red  sealing  wax,) 

(  ) 

(without  an  envelope.  ) 

Zilpha  Hoyle  is  described  by  Aunt  Clara  as  "a  sweet  pretty  look¬ 
ing  woman,  but  nothing  remarkable."  She  married  Gillis  Leonard  of 
Newburgh,  a  wealthy  Jeweller.  It  was  just  after  her  death  that  he 
moved  to  his  new  house  at  196  Grand  Street,  Newburgh;  it  was  for  this 
house  that  he  was  buying  a  carriage  in  New  York  when  he  fell  through 
a  trap  door  in  the  floor  and  was  killed.  The  house  was  bought  by 
Thomas  Clark  Ring,  brother  of  Clarissa  Ring  Belknap,  and  has  been 
occupied  by  him  and  his  family  up  to  the  present  year  (1939). 

Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle,  my  grandfather,  married  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Belknap  on  November  27,  1838,  at  Newburgh.  His  father,  William  Hoyle, 
had  a  tailor  shop  there,  and  Mark  learned  that  trade.  Here  is  Aunt 
Clara’s  account  of  their  wanderings: 

"Father  and  Mother  (Mark  and  Sarah)  after  they  were  married. 
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first  boarded  in  a  house  on  the  tip  edge  of  Washington  Avenue  in  New¬ 
burgh,  looking  down  river  to  West  Point.  I  (Clara)  was  born  there. 

It  was  just  opposite  Grandma  Belknap's  house,  on  the  river  side. 

Right  next  door  was  Uncle  Lockwood's.  He  was  Lewis  D.  Lockwood,  and 
married  Aunt  Amanda,  sister  (in  law)  of  Clarissa  Ring  Belknap.  They 
had  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  two  houses  were  of  brick,  and  close 
together.  When  I  was  a  baby,  Father  and  Mother  (Mark  &  Sarah  Hoyle) 
moved  to  a  big,  wooden  house  up  on  Academy  Hill,  on  Colby  Street. 

They  lived  there  all  the  time  they  were  in  Newburgh.  From  there  they 
went  to  New  York  (c.  1843)  and  lived  on  Laight  Street,  where  Steve 
(Stephen  Zenas  younger)  was  born.  Later  they  lived  in  Greenwich 
Street  until  they  went  and  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  a  year,  and  took 
some  people  named  Blossom,  who  were  friends  of  theirs,  to  board  with 
them  until  they  came  to  Boston,  about  1850.  I  remember  taking  care 
of  Steve,  and  watching  the  boys  playing  on  rafts  in  the  harbor.  I 
had  a  funny  little  bedstead  and  a  wax  doll,  and  something  got  into 
the  room  and  nibbled  the  face." 

It  was  actually  in  1849  that  they  moved  to  Boston,  and  lived 
in  the  house  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Pinckney  and  West  Cedar 
Streets,  on  Beacon  Hill.  Aunt  Clara  remembered  seeing  the  commotion 
attendant  on  Jenny  Lind's  wedding,  which  took  place  at  a  house  in 
Louisburg  Square,  just  up  the  hill.  In  1852  they  moved  to  South 
Dedham,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Boston,  because  Steve  was  not  strong 
and  needed  the  country.  At  that  time  Clara  was  thirteen  years  old, 
Maria  ten  and  Steve  eight;  Raphael,  the  youngest,  was  born  in  South 
Dedham  two  years  later,  in  1854.  Their  house  was  at  the  corner  of 
Walpole  and  Winter  Streets,  and  their  land  reached  to  Washington 
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Street  on  both  sides  of  Winter  Street,  and  included  what  we  knew  as 

i 

"the  meadow";  this  extended  west  of  what  is  now  Hoyle  Street,  so  named 
when  Uncle  Raphe  Hoyle  built  the  first  house  there.  But  this  was  much 
later,  about  1880.  Grandfather  Hoyle  went  to  Boston  every  day,  at  first 
by  the  way  of  Dedham,  from  which  place  he  frequently  had  to  walk  the  four 
miles  home;  at  night  he  always  carried  a  ‘black  jack'  in  his  pocket  as 
a  weapon.  Later  the  railroad  was  completed  directly  to  South  Dedham. 

He  first  worked  for  L.  A.  Huntington,  on  Washington  Street,  and  later 
at  34  School  Street.  When  Mr.  Huntington  died.  Grandfather  and  a  Mr. 
Kingsbury  inherited  the  business. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle  regarded  living  in  New  England  as  something 
of  an  exile,  to  be  mitigated  by  frequent  visits  to  her  own  family  in 
Newburgh.  The  Belknaps  were  a  numerous  tribe;  Sarah  Elizabeth's  father 
James  and  her  mother  Clarissa,  her  two  sisters  Fanny  and  Martha,  and 
her  four  brothers  Will,  Nat,  Tom  and  Jim.  Not  far  away  lived  Uncle 
Thomas  Ring,  Clarissa  Belknap's  brother,  and  other  relatives  abounded  - 
connections  of  the  Belknaps,  Rings  and  Hoyles.  In  Greenbush,  near 
Albany,  lived  Uncle  James  Ring,  another  brother  of  Clarissa,  and  a 
wealthy  miller;  in  New  York  Clarissa's  sister.  Aunt  Maria  Ring  Chadeayne, 
with  her  slightly  disreputable  husband,  and  her  red  haired  daughter 
Louise.  Hear  Aunt  Clara  describe  them: 

"Aunt  Maria  ran  away  and  married  Uncle  Chadeayne.  He  came  from 
Cornwall,  New  York,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  family.  He 
was  decent  enough,  but  a  high  liver.  They  were  Just  as  handsome, 
both  of  them;  she  was  Just  like  Grandma  Belknap.  He  had  a  great,  big 
stomach  and  a  great,  big  face,  and  lived  up  to  the  mark.  He  worked 
in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  and  was  an  imbiber  when  they  eloped. 

At  thwir  house  in  New  York,  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Grand  Strewts, 
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a  table  stood  in  a  niche  In  the  upper  hall.  It  was  turned  up  in  the 
daytime,  but  the  last  thing  before  she  went  to  bed,  Maria  the  maid 
used  to  turn  it  down,  and  lay  out  cold  tea,  cold  meat,  bread  and 
butter  and  lots  of  cake  and  preserves.  By  the  table  she  put  a  chair. 
Then  we  would  hear  Uncle  Chadeayne  come  grunting  up  the  stair,  and 
demolish  all  that  was  on  the  tray.  He  wa3  never  in  the  house,  and 
was  very  generous.  Aunt  Maria  called  him  "Chadeayne."  When  he  had 
a  shock.  Uncle  Henry  Chadeayne  in  Cornwall  took  care  of  him  until  he 
died. " 

Aunt  Maria  had  one  child,  Louise.  Louise  had  such  an  awful  dis¬ 
position  that  she  scared  off  all  her  admirers.  Fiery  red  hair,  large, 
fat,  good  proportions,  well  dressed,  but  no  tact,  no  more  than  a  cat. 
After  she  was  grown  up  she  gave  her  Mother  a  wedding  ring,  because, 
having  eloped.  Aunt  Maria  hadn't  any." 

In  later  years  Aunt  Clara  Everett  was  full  of  recollections  of 
these  visits.  Grandfather  Belknap's  house  in  Newburgh  was  on  a  slope, 
and  faced  down  hill  -  a  street  in  front  and  a  large  garden  behind.  So 
steep  was  this  hill  that  the  kitchen,  at  the  rear  of  the  first  floor, 
got  its  only  light  from  an  area-way  in  the  "stones"  which  was  a  paved 
terrace  at  the  level  of  the  second  floor.  All  around  the  edge  of  the 
"stones"  were  grape  vines;  behind  was  another  terrace  wall  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  garden,  which  was,  therefore,  about  on  a  level  with 
the  third  floor  of  the  house.  In  this  garden  were  big  plum  trees, 
rows  of  black  currants,  and  pears.  There  was  no  furnace  in  the  house, 
and  all  the  heating  was  done  by  stoves.  The  rooms  were  lighted  by 
candles  and  sperm  oil  lamps.  They  knew  about  kerosene,  but  were 
afraid  of  it,  and  so  used  the  sperm  oil,  although  it  was  more  expen- 
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eive.  When  the  Hoyles  and  Belknaps  were  all  together.  It  made  a  very 

large  family,  and  they  had  to  have  two  tables;  one  for  the  grown-ups , 
and  one  for  the  children. 

The  early  schooling  of  the  Hoyle  children  was  very  casual. 

Clara  began  a  journal  in  March  1854,  and  there  are  many  references 
to  school  in  South  Dedham. 

"There  was  a  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  last  night  about  getting 

new  Committee  I  believe  and  they  spit  tobacco  all  over  the  floor." 

(Mar.  11,  1854) 

"Examination  has  commenced.  The  room  is  crowded  every  place  is 
cramed— I  am  shaking  4  shivering  all  over— I  have  recited  2  lessons 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar— I  have  just  been  out  and  read  and  spelled 
and  Missed  at  Eleemosynary . "  (At  the  Annual  Examination,!^.  21,  1864) 
"Yesterday  Steve  was  going  past  the  Daguerreotype  saloon  (it  is 
here  now  on  the  square)  and  the  man  called  him  in  and  took  his  Daguer¬ 
reotype,  Ms  face  was  dirty  his  Jacket  raged  and  he  had  a  great  hole 
in  each  elbow  and  one  on  his  knee  he  said  that  the  man  put  Ms  cap 
on  the  back  of  Ms  head  so  that  Ms  hair  showed  to  perfection  for  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  corned  for  a  week."  (April  11,  1864) 

Ihey  were  all  going  down  to  a  lecture  at  the  Hall  by  the  man 

Tprobably  &  ^Ta^Sn  ^M^albot'T  “*<*•’  <^.15,1859) 

School  commences  tomorrow  -  only  3j  weeks  vacation."  (Apr. 16, 1854 

"I  got  the  seat  next  the  back  one.  The  Master  has  given  out 
the  lessons  and  all  goes  on  as  smooth  as  if  there  had  not  been  any 
vacation.  Miss  Stockbridge  did  not  come,  so  the  schollars  have  come 
up  stairs,  Mary  Guild  and  four  boys,  there  is  only  8  girls  here  and 
11  boys."  (April  17,  1854) 
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"I  did  not  go  to  school  today  for  it  was  so  stormy." 

(April  18,  1854) 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to  school  tomorrow  I  think  I  shall 
clean  my  room."  (April  26,  1854) 

"I  did  not  go  to  school  today,  for  Mother  wanted  me  to  help 
clean  house."  (May  11,  1854) 

"Went  to  school  it  commences  at  8  and  come  out  at  3." 

(June  26,  1854) 

"I  did  not  go  to  school.  Went  to  the  store  and  got  some  cups 
&  saucers.  Nothing  particular  happened.  Went  down  to  the  school 
met  the  Master  he  said  to  me,  'The  absentees  of  England  stay  in  a 
certain  place  in  France.  Where  do  you  stay?'  I  don't  know  what  he 
meant."  (Jan.  12,  1855) 

During  the  summer  of  1854  Maria  was  in  Newburgh  and  went  to 
school  there.  Under  date  of  July  4,  1854  she  wrote:  "Today  it  is 
4  of  July,  and  it  has  been  very  pleasant  (only  it  is  a  little  to 
hot  and  noisy)  and  most  every  one  said  there  was  going  to  be  war 
between  the  Americans  and  Catholics  the  soldiers  were  about  the 
streets  all  day."  She  came  back  to  South  Dedham  in  September.  In 
March,  1855  old  William  Hoyle  died,  and  Mark  took  his  body  to  New¬ 
burgh.  Clara  went  with  him  and  stayed  there  'until  May. 
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CLARA  AND  MARIA  IN  NEW  YORK 


It  was  three  years  later.  In  February,  1858,  that  Clara’s 
great  chance  came,  when  she  was  sent  to  New  York  for  about  five 
months  to  finish  her  education.  It  was  a  happy  time  for  her,  and 
she  often  spoke  of  It  in  later  years  -  how  she  lived  most  of  the 
time  with  "Aunt"  and  "Uncle"  Moore,  old  friends  of  the  family,  but 
every  week  spent  a  day  or  two  at  her  Great  Aunt  Maria  Chadeayne's. 
Clara  was  musical;  at  Uncle  Moore's  she  took  two  singing  lessons  a 
week  of  the  celebrated  Signor  Bassini,  and  at  Aunt  Maria's  she 
studied  the  piano  with  Cousin  Louise  Chadeayne's  teacher,  Miss  Amend. 
The  rest  of  her  time  was  taken  up  with  the  opera,  much  reading,  the 
fashions,  small  expeditions  around  town  and  visits  to  Newburgh  and 
Greenbush.  She  kept  a  journal,  which  she  sent  every  week  to  her 
family.  Here  are  some  typical  entries: 

"Well,  I  thought  I  had  heard  playing  on  the  piano,  but  if  I 
never  did  before,  I  did  last  eve.  Uncle  came  home  early  and  told 
us  to  get  ready  for  one  of  Musard's  concerts.  We  arrived  in  good 
season.  It  Is  all  very  fine.  Darkies  to  hand  fans  to  the  ladles 
(gratis)  We  brought  home  3.  Boys  in  uniform  to  sell  the  evening 
papers.  I  like  the  concert  much.  Madam  d'Anigri  sang  &  Thalberg 
played  splendidly."  (Sunday,  April  18,  1858) 

"Wrote  to  Rye  (Hoyle)  and  Fan  (Belknap).  Practiced,  etc. 
Learned  how  to  make  Hucklegebread .  About  5  o'clock  we  dressed  up 
and  took  a  promenade  in  5th  Ave .  &  up  Broadway.  Called  &  got  ice¬ 
cream.  Came  home  eat  tea.  Mrs.  L.  (Lounsbery)  &  I  took  a  walk 
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around  23d  Street  bare  headed -  We  spent  the  evening  on  the  balcony. " 

(Friday,  March  18,  1858) 

"This  morning  practiced,  took  my  lesson,  &  was  just  eating 
dinner  when  Louise  (Chadeayne)  came  for  me  to  go  to  the  matinee. 

Got  there  just  as  it  was  commencing.  The  first,  was  the  first  two 
acts  of  "Morcenello"  &  then  the  4th  act  of  "The  favorite."  Madam 
Gagganaga  sang  her  sweet  Orange  Song.  I  was  more  pleased  than  I 
have  ever  been  before.  Brignole  sang  splendid .  I  like  his  voice 
very  much.  The  opera  house  was  crowded.  All  the  fashions  &  flirt¬ 
ing  of  N.  Y.  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose."  (Saturday,  June  19,1858) 

By  the  middle  of  September  Clara  was  at  home  again  in  South 
Dedham,  and  her  sister  Maria  was  in  New  York  for  her  turn  at  adven¬ 
ture  and  education.  She  was  not  to  study  music  -  with  Signor  Bassini  - 
but  was  to  go  to  school  at  the  Rutgers  Institute,  an  establishment 
for  young  ladies  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  42nd  Street,  and  live  at  her 
Aunt  Maria  Chadeayne's  house.  Maria  herself  was  a  good  observer,  and 
during  her  years  in  New  York  wrote  a  series  of  lively  letters  which 
give  a  complete  picture  of  her.  The  school  was  very  modern  and  up 
to  date.  She  writes  to  her  sister: 

"I  have  been  to  school  every  day  since  last  Wednesday.  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  believe  Louise  (Chadeayne)  has  given  you  a  list  of 
my  books,  not  one  of  my  old  books  would  do  they  study  nothing  but 
1858 .  We  all  like  Mr.  Pierce  the  Principal  very  much.  I  have  made 
some  acquaintances  among  the  girls.  I  am  in  the  third  division  of 
the  Collegiate  Department.---  Each  class  has  a  different  room.  I  am 
going  to  take  drawing  and  painting  lessons."  (September,  1858) 
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Clara  had  done,  but  lived  at  Aunt  Maria's  continuously.  By  November 
she  has  "drawn  my  book  through,  and  am  doing  quite  a  large  picture 
now."  Just  before  Christmas  they  have  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Institute;  "the  first  one  was  by  Beecher,  on  the  beautiful  -  but  I 
will  send  you  a  program.  I  went  to  one  last  night,  by  Wholmes,  it 
was  a  poem  on  ‘every  heart  has  its  own  secret.'  I  liked  it  much 
better  than  Mr.  Beechers."  Her  clothes  are  very  important:  "I  will 

send  you  a  piece  of  my  dress -  mine  is  made  low  neck  and  short 

sleeves,  and  is  all  ready  for  New  Years."  --  "You  asked  me  how  I  fix 
my  hair.  I  fix  it  Piccilomini  style,  that  is  I  roll  the  front  back, 
and  make  a  bow  of  wide  braids  behind,  that  is  when  I  am  in  no  hurry, 
morning  I  roll  it  back  and  braid  it  in  madonna  or  three,  they  won't 
let  me  plaster  it  down  as  you  used  to  tell  me."  (Jan.  23,  1859) 

About  the  same  time  Louise  Chadeayne  wrote  to  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle 
that  Maria  had  gained  ten  pounds  since  she  came  on,  and  that  her  man¬ 
ners  had  improved.  On  February  22,  "we  spent  the  day  at  the  St. 
Nicholas.  I  had  a  beautiful  time,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
dined  in  public."  On  April  19,  she  reports  the  fashions:  "The  spring 
bonnets  are  lovely,  we  went  into  Genin' s  the  other  day,  they  have 
some  beautiful  ones.  Louise  is  going  to  have  green  silk  made  up  with 

straw.  She  has  worn  blue  so  long. -  Tell  Cloudy  (the  So.  Dedham 

milliner)  that  the  fashionable  colors  are  lilac,  green,  corn-color 
and  white,  the  shape  is  very  flat  on  the  top,  a  very  pretty  style 
is  the  rough  and  ready  straw,  trimed  with  a  very  heavy  straw  cord  and 
tassel. -  very  short  pointed  basques  are  worn  a  great  deal,  and  pom¬ 

padour  or  Lady  Washington  waists." 

By  June  19  school  was  nearly  over.  Maria's  father,  intending 
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to  come  to  commencement,  mistook  the  date  and  arrived  a  week  early, 
bringing  a  box  of  flowers  from  home.  Maria  regretted  the  too  early 
appearance  of  these,  and  writes  "they  would  have  been  so  nice  to 
decorate  my  plastered  locks."  When  commencement  actually  did  come, 
she  had  flowers  after  all,  and  writes: 

"Well,  I  went  to  Commencement,  it  was  real  nice,  Uncle  Chad- 
eayne  got  me  a  splendid  boquet,  it  was  the  handsomest  one  in  the 
church,  and  then  I  had  a  beautiful  sash  Pink  (I  will  send  a  piece) 
tied  across  my  shoulder.  I  fixed  my  hair  myself,  with  wide  braids, 
in  a  bow  behind,  &  white  flowers,  and  a  bunch  of  poseys  on  my  shoul¬ 
der.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  my  dress  was  double  skirt.  I  came  off 
with  two  first  honors  one  for  the  best  writer  in  my  class  and  another 
for  the  best  drawing  in  the  Institute,  and  also  I  got  a  testimonial 
of  the  first  grade."  (July  1,  1859) 

On  September  9,  after  a  summer  at  home  Maria  went  back  to  New 
York,  with  her  mother,  who  writes  to  Clara: 

"Maria  is  studdying  Moral  Science,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Algebra 
and  parsing,  the  price  is  the  same  as  last  year,  all  of  these  books 
she  has  had  to  get  except  Algebra  that  she  studied  last  year  she  has 
not  commenced  taking  drawing  lessons  nor  music  I  thought  perhaps 
she  had  not  best  take  drawing  this  quarter  as  it  will  be  six  dollars 
more  and  her  bill  will  be  pretty  large  all  those  new  books,  of  course 
she  must  go  on  with  her  music  that  will  be  twelve  dollars  she  will 
continue  on  with  Miss  Amend  (the  piano  teacher)  ask  Father  if  he 
approves  of  the  arrangements  if  not  write  what  he  would  like,  the 
school  itself  is  15$  the  same  as  last  year  but  then  the  extras  in 
the  shape  of  fuel,  writing  materials  and  so  on." 


(Sept.  19,  1859) 
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School  went  on  as  usual.  ‘'I  have  real  nice  times  at  school. 

Miss  Amigh  is  so  good  and  the  girls  are  most  all  just  as  nice  as  she 
is.  Mr.  Pierce  hears  two  of  our  studies.  Geometry  and  Moral  Science. 
How  does  Steve  get  along  at  school,  and  how  does  he  like  Algebra? 

I  like  it  more  and  more  Miss  Amigh  makes  everything  so  plain.  They 
give  dreadful  hard  lessons  now,  so  that  with  study  &  practicing,  I 
don't  get  much  time  for  anything  else."  (Dec.  14,  1859)  She  had 
Christmas  presents.  "I  have  a  very  pretty  net,  a  present  from  Uncle 
Chadeayne;  two  collars,  a  red  velvet  bow,  the  Ministers  Wooing  and  a 
coral  and  gold  breast  pin  from  Aunty ,  from  Louise  a  cloth  sack,  and 

music. - "  (Jan.  8,  1860)  Louise  Chadeayne  herself  reports  on  a 

concert  to  which  they  went  in  March.  "On  our  way  down  Broadway  we  met 
Mrs.  Mower  and  Sarah,  they  took  us  in  to  Mallard's  and  treated  us  to 
some  splendid  cream.  Oh  it  was  elegant.  We  came  home  tired  as  dogs. 

I  had  the  soles  of  my  feet  all  blistered. -  on  the  sixteenth  of  this 

month  we  went  to  the  said  rehersal  of  the  Philharmonic,  it  was  very 
fine  we  heard  Holfman  play  the  piano  sublime  and  Mollenham  the  violin. 
I  never  heard  the  violin  played  so  exquisite  before  it  was  a  piece 
of  his  own  composition  it  was  so  sweet  then  we  heard  some  very  fine 

orchestral  music. -  Mr.  Pierce  called  here  last  Saturday  -  he  thinks 

Rye  is  just  about  right."  (L.  Chadeayne  to  Clara,  Mar.  24,  1860) 

Maria  herself  reports  on  the  spring  fashions:  "Well,  now  for 
the  bonnets,  we  all  have  ours.  Louise's  is  plain  straw  trimed  with 
blue  ribbon  and  black  lace.  Aunty's  is  leghorn  trimed  with  straw 
color  and  black  lace  and  mine  is  the  perfect  little  beauty  of  all 
bonnets,  it  is  sattin  straw  trimed  with  pink  and  black  and  pink 
inside.  We  got  them  at  Mrs.  Letz  or  Mathilde  as  it  is  now.  Tell 
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father  I  have  been  running  him  in  debt,  the  price  was  ten  dollars, 
but  Louise  beat  her  down,  and  as  she  was  an  old  customer  she  let 
her  have  it  for  eight  and  a  half.---  But  dear  me:  bonnets  are  horrid 
dear.  Aunty  (Moore)  has  a  new  bonnet,  she  wore  it  over  here.  It 
is  leghorn,  with  purple  flowers  and  white  ribbon  on  the  external 

and  purple  in  the  internal . -  I  wore  --  my  new  hat  to  church  this 

morning.  Uncle  Chadeayne  says  I  look  like  a  Fantall  when  I  get  all 
my  rigging  on."  (May  31,  1860) 

In  June  Clara  must  have  been  on  a  visit  to  Newburg.  Maria  writes 

to  her  there.  "Have  you  heard  from  home,  I  have  not  since  you  left. - 

Oh  madda  what  a  pen,  I  believe  I  must  cabbage  some  to  school  tomorrow. 
Do  write  me  a  good  long  letter.  I  never  studied  so  hard  before  in  my 
life  as  I  have  the  last  two  weeks,  why  such  lessons,  they  are  enough 
to  kill  a  horse,  but  they  dont  have  much  effect  on  me,  outwardly.  I 
tell  Aunty  my  brain  will  burst  some  day,  and  then  what  good  will  all 
the  studying  do  me.  You  know  it  was  cracked  long  ago." 

"There  is  a  small  report  at  school,  that  Mr.  Stanton,  the  writ¬ 
ing  teacher  is  married;  if  its  true  us  girls  are  going  to  put  on 
black,  and  procure  some  lacamatorles  for  preserving  our  tears.  Don't 
let  anyone  see  this  or  they  would  think  I  was  crazy.  Goodbye." 

(M.L.H.  to  C.B.H.  June  10,  1860) 

By  the  first  of  July  school  was  over,  and  Maria  was  back  at 
South  Dedham.  Clara  is  in  New  York,  and  Maria  writes,  on  July  5, 

"We  had  a  splendid  time  yesterday  —  early  in  the  morning  father 
made  a  monstrous  bowl  of  punch,  and  the  day  before  mother  made  a 
Washington  cake,  and  the  neighbors  sent  in  lots  of  splendid  cherries, 
our  own  vines  supplied  us  with  strawberries,  and  it  was  stuffln  time. 
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all  day. — -  Write  &  tell  us  all  about  the  "Great  Eastern"  - 
remember  - n  (M.L.H.  to  C.B.H.  July  5,  1860) 

Clara  was  away  from  home  all  summer.  In  early  September,  Mark 
Hoyle  was  in  New  York,  and  writes  that  Mr.  Pierce  wishes  to  see  Maria 
at  the  Rutgers  Institute  on  the  next  Wednesday.  He  concludes:  "I  have 
something  that  I  want  to  say  to  Ri.  tell  her  that  I  had  a  long  and 
very  pleasant  confab  with  Mr.  Pierce-—  tell  her  that  she  is  all  right 
with  him  and  anything  he  can  do  to  forward  her  fortunes  he  will  do 
nuff  sed."  (M.C.H.  to  C.B.H.  Sept.  10,  1860) 

Maria  went  back  to  the  Rutgers  Institute  for  her  third  and  last 
year  as  a  pupil.  On  November  6,  1860  she  wrote  to  her  sister:  "This 
is  election  day,  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Bell  &  ever-atell  I  am 
the  only  odd  one  in  my  class  they  are  all  republicans  but  me,  and  I 
tell  you  I  have  to  fight  hard  for  the  cause.  I  have  made  a  bet  on 
Lincoln,  against  Louise  for  the  little  giants  —  the  bet  is  a  piece 
of  music,  and  I  guess  I  am  on  the  safe  side."  (M.L.H.  to  C.B.H. 

Nov.  6,  1860)  She  writes  to  her  mother  "Clara  wants  to  know  what 
I  have  heard  pretty  in  music?  tell  her  "Dixie"  a  very  sentimental 
soul  stirring  ballad  if  she  hasn't  it,  she  had  better  get  it  imme¬ 
diately.  I  will  Join  In  with  the  "Away."  The  opera  has  stopped  here 
on  account  of  the  hard  times."  (M.L.H.  to  S.E.H.  Dec.  23,  1860) 

The  parties,  however  continued.  "Oh,  by  the  way,  I  went  to  a  party 
the  other  night  —  it  was  real  nice.  I  went  with  Kate  Krebs  —  wore 
my  white  dress,  my  pink  sash,  lace  bertha,  pink  rose  buds  in  my  hair, 
kids,  &c •  — — —  Did  Santa  Claus  visit  you?  It  is  decidedly  hard  times 
here.  I  rec.  a  bible  from  Aunt  Maria,  and  that  was  all."  (M.L.H.  to 
C.E.K.  Jan.  16,  1861)  We  begin  to  hear  more  of  the  troubles  with 
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the  southern  states:  "I  hear  the  boys  rushing  around  with  Extras  & 
shouting  'an  attack  on  Fort  Picking.'  I  dont  know  what  it  means. 

I  suppose  you  read  the  account  of  the  mob  at  the  Herald  office,  making 
Bennet  unfurl  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  was  good."  (M.L.H.  to  C.B.K. 
April  16,  1861) 

"It  is  late,  but  I  must  write  you  a  little  note.  I  have  studied 
all  my  lessons  and  am  ready  for  tomorrow.  How  I  wish  you  were  here 
for  tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  raise  a  flag  on  the  Institute  and  a 
.jolly  big  one  it  is  too  —  All  the  trustees  and  friends  are  to  be  in¬ 
vited  ---  What  does  father  think  of  the  times.  I  expect  the  next 
thing  I  hear  from  So.  Dedham,  is  Steve  and  Frank  (Everett,  Clara's 
future  husband)  starting  off  for  the  war  —  The  girls  are  all  mourn¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  the  "gallant  7th"  —  but  all  I  hope  is  that  they  will 
get  a  taste  of  powder  before  they  come  back.  The  girls  are  shocked 
at  the  manner  in  which  I  ridicule  the  "canary  kid-aristocracy".  But 
I  think  they  need  a  change,  they  have  paraded  up  &  down  Broadway  long 
enough  -  The  Massachusetts  men  will  teach  them  how  to  fight."  (M.L.E. 
to  S.E.H.  April  25,  1861) 

Maria  graduated  from  the  Rutgers  Institute  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  her  family  may  probably  have  gone  to  New  York  for  that  occa¬ 
sion,  since  there  are  no  letters  describing  it.  She  must  have  done 
well,  for  the  principal,  Mr.  Pierce,  engaged  her  to  come  back  as  a 
teacher  the  following  year.  On  September  9,  1861,  she  writes  of  her 
Journey  to  her  sister.  She  went  with  her  mother  by  railroad  to  Groton, 
Connecticut,  and  there  took  the  boat  for  New  York. 

"Dear  sister  Pullet, — 

After  taking  a  long  farewell  look  at  three  sorrowful  faces, 
we  jogged  on  joyfully  to  Groton  (Connecticut)  -  on  entering  the  boat 
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we  went  immediately  to  our  state-room  which  to  our  great  surprise  was 
very  large  and  contained  a  double  berth.---  After  taking  a  good  wash, 
and  prinking  a  little,  we  thought  we  would  take  a  small  lunch,  in 
honor  of  our  fine  accommodations.  Therefore  I  went  out,  ordered  a 
little  me s s  -  and  right  jolly  time,  talking,  eating,  and  endeavoring 
to  find  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  which  was  very  soon  accomplished. 
After  supper  mother  and  I  took  a  short  promenade,  and  then  felt  equal 
to  a  slum,  which  slum  I  continued  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  arrived  at  aunty's  about  half  past  seven  -  the  captain  was  killing 
polite,  &  conducted  us  to  a  carriage  -  The  folks  are  all  well  and  I 
still  continue  to  croak  in  a  hippopotamus  tone  of  voice,  notwi th-stand- 
ing  £as to r  oil  last  night.  Do  you  know  I  forgot  my  bonnet?  Now  never 
accuse  me  again  of  a  love  for  bonnets  -  Will  you  send  it  on  as  soon 
as  possible  by  express,  also,  the  paint  box  -  and  I  find  on  donning 
my  dressing  gown,  this  afternoon,  that  I  have  left  my  blue  belt  and 
bow."  --- 

"We  all  went  up  to  Central  Park  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was 
splendid  -;  beautiful  music,  one  piece  was  from  the  Hugenots  &  the 
air  of  V ale  oX  rest,  —  it  transported  me  home  immediately."  — — — 

"Louise  (Chadeayne)  has  a  new  bonnet  for  fall,  from  Mathilde's  - 
It  is  very  pretty,  gray  neapolitan  trimed  with  bands  of  black  silk, 
dark  straw  color  cape  covered  with  black  lace,  &  straw  color  flowers 
made  of  feathers  on  one  side,  inside,  two  bands  of  black  cross  in 
the  top,  &  a  little  of  the  same  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  bands  -  & 
black  strings."  --- 

"When  you  send  the  paints,  will  you  send  the  carmine,  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  you  will  be  tempted  to  try  experiments  again  if  you  have  it  so 
handy." 
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"Tell  Frank  that  the  first  spare  moment  I  have  I  shall  stop  at 
Phalous,  and  inquire  for  their  latest  and  best  Mustache  invigorator  - 
I  don’t  think  pomade  agrees  with  it  ---  I  expect  to  call  on  Mr.  Pierce 
tomorrow.  I  have  found  the  blue  bow  and  belt  pinned  on  the  lining 
of  my  dress . " 

The  ’Frank’,  who  was  raising  a  ’Mustache’,  was  Francis  Ellis 
Everett,  who  was  later  to  marry  Clara  Hoyle.  The  Everetts  had  lived 
in  Dedham,  ever  since  it  was  settled,  and  in  the  years  before  the 
Civil  War  they  had  become  the  first  family  of  the  South  Parish. 

They  owned  a  factory,  the  largest  in  the  village,  where  they  made 
furniture  of  black  walnut  with  marble  tops.  Frank  Everett  was  the 
youngest  and  handsomest  of  four  brothers. 

On  September  29,  1861,  Maria  reports  on  her  new  occupation. 

"In  the  first  place  I  like  my  vocation,  as  Miss  Hoyle,  Schoolmarm, 
right  well,  although  puzzling  -  puzzling  -  I  do  find  it  sometimes. 

I  still  have  my  old  stand  at  the  organ  with  Mary  in  the  morning,  and 
at  the  singing  hour  Mr.  P.  requested  Mary  &  myself  to  sit  with  the 
graduates,  and  that  is  all  that  seems  natural,  like  old  times.  I 
am  with  Miss  Hawkins  until  eleven,  and  then  I  go  upstairs  to  Miss 

Holcomb  and  hear  the  2nd  &  3rd  classes  of  the  Academic  Dep.  some  of 

their  recitations  -  they  are  girls  between  12  &  14  years  old  - 
Miss  Sutphen  is  not  there  -  She  called  on  me  the  other  day  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  chat,  she  stayed  about  an  hour  &  a  half,  &  you  may  know 
at  her  rate,  we  did  considerable  gossip  -  She  wants  to  go  back  to 
the  Institute,  and  says  Mr.  P.  told  her  as  soon  as  Miss  Holcomb  needed 
an  assistant  he  would  call  upon  her.  She  does  not  know  that  I  hear 

.  I  told  her  I  was  assistant  to  Miss  Hawkins  -  I  have 
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arrangements  to  take  lessons  in  either  French  or  Painting  which  Father 
spoke  of  this  term.  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  next  term, 

&  then  will  know  how  things  are  going  to  steer  -  Mr.  Morey  is  sent 
afloat  &  they  have  Miss  Bars tow  -  Susy  B.  I  think  you  have  heard  me 

t 

speak  of  her  -  She  is  splendid,  graduated  at  Rutgers  (of  course  splen¬ 
did)  and  has  had  pictures  at  the  Academy  of  Design  -  paints  altogether 
from  nature  -  thats  the  kind  -  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  my 
feeble  attempts  at  painting,  yesterday  I  commenced  a  picture  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  sky  -  it  is  a  real  pretty  little  one,  8  by  10,  I  borrowed 
the  model  from  Mr.  Frye  -  all  trees  and  water  and  rocks.  -  I  pre¬ 

sume  you  know  Uncle  Joseph  (Belknap  -  her  mother's  brother)  has  moved 

up  to  12th  St.  -"in  a  real  nice  house."  -  Did  you  fast  Thursday. 

L.  (Louise  Chadeayne)  &  I  were  alone,  had  a  splendid  dinner,  drank 
so  much  champagne  that  we  had  to  lie  down  immediately."  (M.L.H.  to 
C.B.H.  September  29,  1861) 

Maria  travelled  to  her  school  every  day  by  stage.  She  records 
an  adventure :  "I  can  tell  you  it  is  jolly  riding  up  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  I  must  tell  you  of  an  adventure  we  had  the  other  morning. 
Columbia  is  still  in  existence,  &  some  of  its  sons  as  Impudent  as 
ever.  As  the  stage  backed  up  to  the  sidewalk  the  other  morning,  one 
of  the  Columbias ,  Harvey  by  name,  who  was  then  passing  stepped  up, 
and  with  a  most  profound  bow,  lifting  his  hat,  and  "Your  most  obedient, 
ladies,"  he  threw  open  the  stage  door  -  of  course  none  of  us  stirred 
and  he  joined  a  couple  of  his  companions  and  passed  on.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Mr.  Mitchel  (the  assistant  Principal  of  the  Rutgers  Institute) 
was  in  the  office  window  looking  very  savage,  but  we  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  him  -  just  to  think,  there  were  three  teachers  in  the  stage. 
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Friday,  we  passed  the  same  young  gent  on  Broadway,  who  greeted  us 
with  a  bow  —  he  must  have  felt  slim  to  have  no  return."  (M.L.H. 
to  C.B.H.  October  27,  1861) 

The  finances  of  the  Rutgers  Institute  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
very  dubious  condition.  We  first  hear  of  money  difficulties  in  a 
letter  from  Maria  to  her  mother:  "I  must  inform  you  of  some  of  the 
school  proceedings  -  last  week  Miss  Conant  (the  only  assistant  beside 
myself)  was  dismissed  -  Mr.  Pierce  came  &  told  me,  and  said  he  would 
like  for  me  to  take  as  many  of  her  classes  as  possible.  She  attended 
to  the  history  classes  &  compositions,  and  I  am  to  take  the  history 
classes,  but  I  am  not  aware  as  yet  what  Dep.  I  shall  have  charge  of 
in  composition.  Mr.  P.  told  me  it  was  to  reduce  the  expenses  -  I 
rather  judge  they  are  in  a  tight  place  for  he  had  not  paid  one  of  the 
teachers  yet,  &  I  hear  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  been 
backward."  (Dec.  8,  1861) 

"I  believe  I  mentioned  something  to  mother  concerning  school 
matters,  well  Friday  I  screwed  up  my  courage,  and  asked  (all  the 
teachers  had  done  the  same)  Mr.  Mitchell  if  he  could  give  me  any  of 
my  salary,  due  from  last  term,  he  told  me  he  could,  &  gave  me  $25.00 
and  told  me  that  next  week  he  would  give  me  the  remainder.  So  Friday 
afternoon  Aunty  made  L.  (Louise  Chadeayne)  &  I  go  out  cloak  hunting. 
When  Aunt  Catherine  (Mrs.  Thomas  Clark  Ring)  was  down  (from  Newburgh) 
she  got  her  a  very  nice  plain  black  beaver  cloth  for  $21.00,  and  I 
had  concluded  not  to  go  over  $20.,  but  when  we  came  to  go  round  we 
found  the  best  assortment  at  Arnold  Cunstable  &  Co.,  &  they  had  no 
plain  cloaks  under  $20.,  and  some  were  very  shabby  cloths.  I  had 
seen  a  new  one  K.  Scofield  had  purchased  there,  of  velvet  beaver , 
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and  liked  It  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  this  winter 
I  described  the  cloak  to  them,  and  they  showed  me  a  short  monkey 
jacket  of  the  same  cloth  for  #17.,  but  said  they  thought  the  only 
remaining  sack  they  had  must  have  been  sold,  for  three  clerks  had 
been  looking  for  It  for  some  time,  and  could  not  find  It,  though  no 
one  remembered  selling  It  -  but  presently  after  a  great  ruling 
around,  some  one  found  It,  tossed  up  on  top  of  a  shelf  -  and  It  Is 
a  perfect  beauty  -  the  price  was  $23.00,  the  day  before  It  had  been 
marked  down  from  $25.00,  (Kate-s  was  $25.00)  and  at  the  first  of  the 
aeason  It  was  $30.00  -  It  Is  a  loose  sack,  double  breasted,  with  a 
straight  narrow  turn  over  collar  -  and  these  large,  hard  buttons  - 

black  -  I  wore  It  yesterday  and  it  suits  me  perfectly."  (m.l.H. 
to  C.B.H.  Dec.  15,  1861) 

Marla  spent  her  Christas  holiday  at  Dolsentown,  near  Newburgh, 
and  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly.  On  New  Years  she  writes  to  Clara  - 
"So  you  may  imagine  we  had  fun  -  us  four  rascaleties  together  again. 
It  was  splendid  sleighing,  and  we  well  Improved  the  time,  for  1  don't 
think  the  horses  were  hardly  unharnessed  at  all.  But  Monday  morning 
I  was  forced  to  return  to  the  cold  reality  of  New  York  and  New  Years  - 
I  have  Just  finished  correcting  about  two  dozen  compositions,  and  if 
I  write  in  any  way  daft,  you  must  not  wonder  -  for  in  the  first  place 
I  could  hardly  decipher  their  writing,  and  then  it  would  take  a  phil¬ 
osopher  to  put  their  ideas  into  any  fona,  -  but  they  are  finished  and 
packed  up  for  tomorrow.’1 

In  February  she  complains  to  her  mother  about  lack  of  news  from 
home:  "Why  has  Clara  or  you  not  written  to  me  -  here  it  is  the  low¬ 
est  while  since  I  have  heard  from  you  -  I  might  as  well  be  a  Secesh  - 
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would  hear  about  as  often. -  I  can  tell  you  nothing  new  of  school, 

Mr.  Mltchel  has  given  me  all  of  my  first  quarter  salary  but  the  other 
Is  In  prospect  -  you  know  this  is  the  3rd  or  4th  week  into  the  3rd 
quarter." 

There  were  changes  in  prospect  for  all  the  family.  In  New  York 
the  Chadeaynes  had  to  move.  On  February  16,  Louise  writes  to  Clara: 
"We  are  going  to  move  have  a  bill  on  the  house  the  mercy  knows 
where  we  are  going,  it  worries  Mother  dreadfully.  I  don't  want  to 

live  here  any  longer  the  neighborhood  is  getting  awful  -  I  am  sorry 

to  leave  Dr.  Krebs  church  and  our  friends  that  go  there  but  I  presume 

the  church  will  move  soon.  -  Tom  Belknap  (Maria's  cousin)  is  going 

off  on  a  man  of  war."  In  South  Dedham  Steve  Hoyle  was  finishing 
school.  On  April  6  Maria  writes  to  Clara:  "I  was  delighted  with  the 
account  of  Steves  examination  —  did  he  get  the  proposition  he  wanted 
"the  contents  of  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid"  -  that  was  one  of  mine  at 
examination  -  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  — -  I  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  Steve  had  gone  to  Mr.  Everetts  —  I  wish  he  could 
have  come  to  N.  Y.  first."  In  saying  that  her  brother  ha3  'gone  to 
Mr.  Everett's',  she  means  that  he  has  begun  work  in  the  furniture 
factory  which  was  the  chief  industry  in  the  village  of  South  Dedham. 

On  May  17,  1862,  Clara  Hoyle  married  Francis  Ellis  Everett,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  Everett  brothers.  No  description  of  the  wedding 
has  survived,  but  we  know  of  one  of  the  presents  from  the  following 
letter : 

So.  Dedham  May  17th  1862. 

10- l/2  o'clock  A.M. 

"Dear  Friend, 
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In  three  hours,  we  can  call  you  that  endearing  name  Sister,  now 
without  flattering,  I  think  you  will  make  a  very  good  (little)  one, 
now  Frank  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  think  a  very  good  boy,  with  high  hopes 
of  him,  with  your  gentle  manners  to  assist  him  along  the  rough  paths 
of  life,  I  have  no  fears  of  your  having  a  pleasant  and  happy  voyage 
through  life,  my  best  wishes  for  you,  are  that  such  may  be  the  result, 

"On  these  occasions,  some  make  presents  of  gold,  some  of  silver, 
to  be  odd  we  will  make  you  one  of  wood,  consisting  of  a  nice  Black 
Walnut  Chamber  Sett ,  which  we  will  have  in  your  chamber  on  your  return, 
this  accept  from  George  &  J.  Edward  Everett," 

Hoping  you  may  have  a  pleasant  journey ,  and  a  safe  return,  I  am 
Truly  yours, 

George  Everett." 

To  Miss  Clara  B,  Hoyle, 

Clara  and  her  husband  went  on  a  wedding  journey  to  New  York  City, 
Niagara  Falls  and  Toronto,  and  were  back  in  South  Dedham  by  the  first 
of  June.  Maria  did  not  go  home  for  the  wedding,  nor  did  any  of  the 
Newburgh  relatives.  There  was  evidently  some  feeling  about  this,  and 
Maria  wrote  to  her  mother  about  it. 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  Rutgers  Institute  was  getting  ready 
for  graduation,  and  Maria  was  in  a  whirl,  as  usual.  She  writes; 

(June  15,  1862) 

Pity  me  Clara  I  tomorrow  I  examine  my  classes  (my  days  are  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday)  but  then  I  don't  care  very  much,  for  they  are  fully 
prepared  —  My  private  opinion  is  that  Miss  Holcomb  will  get  her  walk¬ 
ing  ticket  for  next  year,  —  I  have  no  evidence,  only  that  Mr.  Pierce 
(the  Principal)  treats  her  in  a  very  singular  manner.  I  know  if  he 
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only  spoke  to  me  once  as  he  has  repeatedly  to  her,  I  would  not  enter 
the  place  again  (spunk)  —  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Lizzie  Freeborn, 
one  of  the  graduating  class  —  Friday  evening  I  was  at  her  house,  to 
a  little  company,  enjoyed  myself  amazingly  --  Mr,  Lancaster  was  there, 
was  my  escort  home  —  he  is  such  a  singular  body  —  I  must  tell  you 
of  him  sometime.  He  has  not  forgiven  me  yet  for  cutting  him  in  Broad¬ 
way,  I  did  not  get  home  until  past  twelve  and  the  next  day  -  Saturday 
I  had  the  dress-maker  and  was  most  used  up.  I  had  the  pink  pineapple 
made  for  Commencement  --  I  had  it  made  high  neck,  low  lining  and  long 
puffed  sleeves,  it  made  up  beautifully  —  all  the  teachers  are  going 
to  wear  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  their  locks,  so  I  intend  to  wear 
nothing  but  a  little  pink  bow  on  one  side  in  front,  and  arrange  my 
hair  as  in  the  carte— de— visits  (i,e,  a  small  photograph)  — — —  X  wonder 
how  you  will  like  my  carte-de-visite  -  most  everyone  thinks  it  good  - 
and  more  than  twenty  have  disappeared  already  -  I  thought  it  would 
look  more  natural  to  see  a  schoolmarm  seated.  The  girls  have  most 
tormented  me  to  death  about  them,  so  to  set  a  limit  to  the  number  I 
concluded  that  we  would  exchange  —  and  really  I  have  hardly  any  hair 
left  -  I  am  compelled  to  cut  out  so  many  little  locks." 

Of  the  summer  of  1862  there  are  no  accounts.  Maria  was  at  home 
in  South  Dedham,  but  by  the  first  of  September  she  and  Clara  were  in 
New  York.  They  had  come  on  by  boat.  Clara  writes  with  satisfaction 
of  "a  stateroom  with  a  wide  bed"  and  "such  a  quiet  night  on  the  sound" 
eloquent  sentence  for  those  of  us  who  knew  of  her  horror  of  boat  travel 
and  her  invariable  seasickness  in  later  years. 

By  September  26,  Clara  was  home  again  and  Maria  beginning  a  new 
year  at  school.  She  wrote  to  her  sister,  "Imagine  your  sister  sitting 
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at  the  desk  in  the  Chapel  presiding  over  the  Senior  and  1st  and  2nd 
Middle  Classes,  with  as  much  dignity  as  a  Chancellor  -  Fridays  we  have 
no  writing  classes  so  that  I  am  at  liberty  until  Mr.  Pierce  gives  me 
something  to  do .  I  have  been  sitting  here  writing  for  the  concern, 
all  the  morning,  and  now  my  hand  is  so  cramped,  I  can  hardly  hold  the 

pen.  -  I  find  my  duties  very  pleasant  and  not  at  all  arduous  as  yet. 

-  I  have  sitting  before  me  a  most  exquisite  boquet,  it  was  presented 

to  me  this  morning  by  Kitty  Cargill,  one  of  my  scholars  last  year, 
and  yesterday  Clara  Purviance  brought  me  a  delicious  Marangue  (spelling). 
The  other  morning  it  was  cloudy,  but  I  didn’t  think  it  would  rain,  so 
I  went  off  to  school  without  an  umbrella.  I  got  as  far  as  5th  Ave . 
and  it  commenced  -  but  I  went  along  trusting  in  Providence  as  usual, 
when  who  should  come  along  but  Mr.  Purviance  -  he  turned  up  the  street 
again,  and  gave  me  half  of  his  umbrella  up  to  school  -  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant  for  a  minister." 

This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  Purviance  family,  who  were 
to  become  increasingly  important  in  Maria's  life  during  the  rest  of 
her  stay  in  New  York.  The  Reverend  Charles  Purviance  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,-  he  had  an  invalid  wife  and  a  daughter  Clara  who  had  proba¬ 
bly  just  become  a  pupil  at  the  Rutgers  Institute  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

Mr,  Purviance  must  have  been  a  person  of  means;  at  this  time  he  was 
"assistant  at  Bishop  Southgate's  Church,"  without  enough  work  there 
to  keep  him  occupied.  It  is  no  accident  that  we  make  the  acquaintance 
of  this  family  on  the  basis  of  a  'Marangue'  for  they  were  devoted  to 
good  food  and  ate  far  too  much  of  it.  Since  they  took  no  exercise  at 
all,  their  overeating  was  punctuated  with  headaches  and  bilious  at¬ 
tacks.  Mrs.  Purviance  seems  to  have  succombed  for  good  and  all  to 
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boredom  and  repletion  and  hardly  appears  in  Maria's  accounts  of  the 
family;  of  her  husband  and  daughter  we  3hall  learn  much  hereafter. 

Maria's  duties  went  on  as  usual.  She  writes  to  Clara (fall, 1862) : 
"You  ask  about  school,  everything  goes  on  at  the  same  pace.  'Pa  Pierce' 
has  not  been  ambulating  in  the  direction  of  Washington  since  I  last 
wrote ,  but  I  expect  every  morning  to  find  him  not  thar .  He  has  been 
talking  to  me  about  taking  the  1st  and  2nd  Middle  Classes  in  composi¬ 
tion  -  I  told  him  I  should  rather  not,  as  _I  should  have  too  much  to 
do,  and  all  he  would  say  was  'Oh  I'll  help  you,'  ambitious  man,  he 
wants  to  be  hospital  nurse,  prof,  of  mathematics,  belles-lettres, 
and  all  in  one.  Clara  brought  me  a  splendid  marangue  today  it  tasted 
good  and  tomorrow  we  are  going  to  take  a  walk  down  Broadway.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  turned  singing  teacher.  I  have  to  go  up  every 
morning  and  lead  the  little  girls  in  singing.  Do  write  me  of  some 
pretty  songs  for  children  -  I've  taught  them  "I've  wandered  by  the 
brookside,"  "When  there's  love  at  home,"  and  "There  is  no  one  like  a 
mother"  -  and  am  going  to  take  "Vi  va  la  Merica."  I  want  some  lively 

songs,  and  something  funny.  -  We  are  having  two  courses  of  lectures 

at  the  Institute  now,  one  on  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  -  other  on 
Physical,  Civil  and  Political  Geography  -  the  latter  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  -  we  all  take  notes  and  afterwards  write  them  out  In  full.  The 
Botany  lectures  are  finished,  to  be  renewed  when  the  spring  brings  us 
more  flowers.  I  arrange  my  lessons  so  as  to  attend  all." 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  to  Clara  was  one  from  Louise  Chadeayne. 
She  says:  "Last  Sunday  we  went  to  Bishop  Southgate's  church  -  heard 
him  preach  -  Clara  Purviances  father  is  assistant  minister  there. 

*a 

Clara  was  there  and  went  in  exstacies  over  Maria  in  the  afternoon  we 
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went  to  Trinity  Chapel  heard  a  sermon  on  Humility,  it  was  splendid 

just  suited  my  ideas  exactly  -  We  are  looking  for  the  expressman 

I  had  a  letter  saying  that  Uncle  James  Ring  was  going  to  send  us  some 
flour  and  Indian  meal  and  Uncle  Alexander  (McKissock)  three  barrels 
of  potatoes  and  some  squashes." 

Maria  continued  her  acquaintance  with  the  Purviances.  On  October 
12,  1862,  she  writes  to  her  sister,  "I  am  just  horse  crazy.  Clara 
Purviance  has  purchased  a  new  pony,  Cora  is  its  name.  When  she  went 
to  try  it  at  Disbrows,  she  insisted  upon  me  going  with  her  -  it  is 
only  the  block  below  the  Institute  go  we  went  right  from  school  -  but 
sad  to  relate  there  was  a  little  boy  on  Cora  and  Clara  had  to  ride 
another  horse,  one  that  her  father  was  trying  for  himself  -  but  it 
was  nothing  in  her  estimation  compared  with  Cora,  so  before  we  left 
Mr.  P.  told  Mr.  Disbrow  he  would  take  it.  I  was  never  at  riding 
school  before,  and  I  thought  it  fine.  Mr.  Purviance  invited  me  to 
come  up  any  time  and  ride  either  one  or  the  other  of  his  horses.  I 
wish  I  knew  anything  about  it,  and  I  would  take  one  or  two  lessons, 
but  I  know  I  should  be  so  horridly  awkward." 

"Last  Wednesday  afternoon  we  spent  the  afternoon  at  Mrs.Haywoods 
Mr.  H.  has  been  very  sick  at  first  Dr.  Wood  (the  surgeon)  told  them 
that  it  was  the  spine  disease,  and  that  he  wouldn't  live  two  years  - 
well,  the  poor  old  man  went  to  work  settling  up  his  business,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  dying  -  but  the  Doctors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it's 
the  gout .  He  told  Aunty  that  he  didn't  want  to  make  any  more  money  - 
that  he  was  satisfied  -  the  firm  cleared  $400,000.  this  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  told  Louise  (Chadeayne)  the  other  day  that  in  the  Spring  if 
nothing  happened  they  were  going  to  have  a  carriage .  She  said  she 
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kept  it  secret  from  her  friends,  for  perhaps  all  things  would  not 
turn  out  just  right.  —  Did  I  tell  you  that  Saturday  before  last  we 
went  up  to  the  park  and  met  Addie  (Haywood)  there  on  horseback.  There 
was  such  a  good  looking  gentleman  with  her.  I  thought  he  was  French. 

I  spoke  of  him,  and  they  said  he  was  the  Greek  consul."  (Oct.  12,  1862) 
On  November  23,  Maria  writes  to  her  sister: 

"We  have  but  just  come  upstairs,  after  devouring  a  'meal  of  victuals.* 
Aunty  is  asleep  and  Louise  and  I  are  going  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  write  so  that  we  may  go  out  visiting  this  evening  —  This  morn¬ 
ing  we  attended  an  Episcopal  church  where  we  expected  to  hear  a  good 
sermon,  but  were  grievously  disappointed  we  had  better  staid  at  home 
and  read  the  Chatechism  and  my!  and  what  an  old  beggar  he  was.  It 
was  real  cold,  we  wore  our  winter  cloaks,  and  even  then  were  frozen  — " 
"Truly  there  has  nothing  transpired  to  interest  you  since  I  last 
wrote.  At  school  we  are  progressing  much  the  same.  Mr.  Pierce  stays 
at  home,  and  pays  all  attention  to  his  class.  It  has  been  getting 
very  unruly  of  late,  that  is,  in  deportment,  as  it  is  a  large  class, 
most  of  them  have  been  together  two  or  three  years,  and  they  are  left 
alone  without  any  teacher  moat  of  the  time  and  what  else  could  you 
expect.  I  know  our  class  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  not  worse. 

I  cannot  be  in  the  room  all  of  the  time  because  of  the  writing  and 
the  other  day  things  came  to  a  crisis  and  Mr.  P.(ierce)  said  that  I 
must  remain  in  the  room  all  of  the  time.  If  he  could  not  think  of 
some  better  arrangement  -  the  next  day  he  told  me  to  continue  with 
the  writing  till  he  should  mature  his  plans.  What  he  has  in  his 
long  head  now  I  don't  know:  thus  Clara!  here's  your  chance  -  Mr. Pierce 
wants  a  disciplinarian,  and  you  were  inquiring  for  situation  as  whip- 
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per  -  Mr.  P.  asked  me  how  I  should  like  to  take  the  Junior  class. 

If  I  was  a  good  disciplinarian  and  could  manage  the  class.  I  told 
him  not  ever  having  had  the  charge  of  a  class  I  could  not  judge.  He 
said  the  situation  was  too  hard  for  Miss  Reed  the  Junior  teacher,  and 
as  teaching  agreed  with  me  he  would  think  about  the  change  and  have 
Miss  Reed  in  the  Chapel.  It  would  be  quite  a  promotion,  would  it  not  - 
but  I  have  no  idea  that  he  will  make  the  change  —  if  he  did  the  teacher 
of  each  department  would  attend  to  her  own  room  in  writing.  It  is  so 
funny!  every  one  say3  "Why  Rie,  how  fat  you  are  growing."  I  imagine 
I  shall  be  quite  a  porpoise  soon  -  but  I  think  it  is  only  because  I 
arrange  my  hair  differently.  My  dumb  girl  is  progressing  finely  -  she 
has  taken  up  the  studies  of  two  classes  so  as  to  graduate  in  1864, 
or  with  the  next  class  to  this  present  one." 

Have  not  got  the  5th  volume  of  ’La  Mlserables’  reading  now 
’Cloister  &  the  Hearth’  have  just  commenced  it  -  have  you  read  it 
and  your  opinion  — —  Tomorrow  night  they  have  Meyerbeyers  new  pastoral 
opera  ’Dinorah'  a  goat  is  the  principal  performer  -  Grau,  the  leader, 
advertised  for  one,  and  the  academy  was  beseiged  with  goats." 

(Nov.  23,  1862) 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  is  one  from  Louise  Chadeayne ,  who 
writes:  Mother  says  tell  Clara  that  she  has  a  bone  to  pick  with  you 
for  naming  your  dog  McClellan.  We  are  all  glad  that  he,  not  the  dog, 
is  ousted  for  he  has  had  plenty  of  time  and  the  flower  of  the  Army 
and  what  has  he  done  and  now  it  is  bad  weather  and  the  roads  bad  and 
what  can  Burnside  do.  Me  wants  to  be  president  of  the  United  or  I 
should  say  divided  States."  (Louise  Chadeayne  to  Clara,  Nov.  23,  1862) 
Louise  must  also  have  been  spreading  news  about  the  Purviances  for 
Maria  writes  to  Clara: 
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"I  cannot  think  what  Louise  could  have  written  to  you  to  call 

» 

forth  such  very  mysterious  hints  in  your  last  —  some  libellous  stuff 
against  my  fair  character  I  presume,  for  which  I  have  taken  her  to 
task.  You  mentioned  the  minister  well,  he's  right  NICE,  but  the  great 
difficulty  is,  the  married  gentlemen  are  always  the  most  agreeable  - 
your  hus.  for  example.  We  went  up  to  Bishop  Southgate's  to  hear 
Mr.  Purvlance  preach,  and  of  course  we  heard  a  regular  old  fogy  -  I 

i 

> 

shall  have  to  inquire  why  he  was  not  at  his  post  -  especially  when  a 
young  lady  went  expressly  to  hear  him."  (Nov.  30,  1862)  Enclosed 
with  this  is  a  letter  from  Louise  Chadeayne  with  a  note  on  one  of  the 
household  arts  of  the  day.  "There  is  a  young  lady  in  Greenbush, 

Miss  Addy  Tooker,  is  going  to  make  Aunt  Juliet  a  hair  wreath  for 
Christmas  3c  went  to  Aunt  Charlotte  and  got  her  to  write  for  some  of 
our  hair  -  it  is  a  great  secret."  The  next  week  Louise  records  the 
effects  of  the  war.  "Maria  —  has  not  got  paid  up  yet,  money  is 
awful  scarce  here  and  everything  is  so  very  high.  Martha  Belknap 
(in  Newburgh)  says  they  have  given  up  Coffee,  and  she  expects  they 
will  soon  have  to  give  up  butter;  luckily  we  had  some  coffee  in  the 
house  but  I  suppose  when  it  is  gone  we  can  say  goodbye  to  coffee 
forever."  (Dec.  7,  1862)  The  next  week  Maria  writes  -  "and  paper 
is  getting  so  scarce  that  if  the  war  does  not  cease  soon,  we  will 
have  to  write  on  corn  husks  —  Louise  sits  here  reading  the  Sunday 
Herald  she  says  'Three  cheers  for  Burnside,  and  a  groan  for  McClellan'". 

On  the  same  date  Louise  herself  writes  -  "Father  has  just  come 
in  he  has  been  down  to  the  Astor  House  to  hear  the  war  news  there 
was  nothing  new  only  there  was  a  great  battle  being  fought.  I  do  hope 
and  pray  that  our  army  will  behead  every  one  in  the  Confederate  Army . 
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I  am  getting  deaperate.  I  should  think  all  New  York  was  getting  burled 
today,  this  last  hour  there  have  been  as  many  as  twenty  funerals  past 
here  It  Is  a  quite  cheerful  sight  to  look  out  of  the  window  at.  _ 

Cousin  Adeline  was  up  Tuesday  —  they  have  lost  their  little  dog 
Union  he  walked  off." 

Marla  records  another  attention  from  the  Purvlances.  "The  day 
before  Christmas  we  had  no  school,  and  who  should  call  In  the  morning 
but  Clara  Purvlance  -  she  was  Just  as  splendid  (takes  very  much  after 
her  father)  as  ever  -  Invited  me  to  the  Philharmonic  Rehersals  &  Con¬ 
certs  said  her  pa-pa  had  tickets  and  as  her  mama  was  an  Invalid  and 
hardly  ever  went  out,  would  be  happy  to  have  me  attend  -  you  may  be 
assured  I  didn’t  object  -  and  as  she  was  going  away  slipped  a  little 
box  In  my  hand  with  a  -Merry  Christmas’.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rings  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  -  scrolls  of  gold  with  my  Initials 
1=  underneath  Clara’s  hair  -  It’s  perfectly  lovely."  (Dec.  28,  1862) 

The  next  time  we  hear  of  a  present  It  was  sleeve  buttons,  thus: 
"Dear  Sis: 

Excuse  the  pencil,  but  a  most  singular  fact  -  I  feel  extremely 
laty.  You  cannot  Imagine  my  surprise  upon  receiving  a  box  from  Boston 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  discovering  the  contents.  I  fear  Louise  has 
been  giving  you  one  of  her  slight  hints  -  but  It  was  very  kind  of  you 
to  send  It  -  the  only  trouble  Is  I  shall  be  afraid  to  wear  It,  but 
the  temptation  will  be  too  many  for  me.  I  tried  my  fixings  on  this 
morning  and  they  will  all  do  very  nicely  with  a  few  alterations  -  all 
I  dread  Is  that  when  the  time  for  dressing  comes,  somebody  (i.e.  Louise 
Chadeayne)  will  as  usual  get  In  such  a  fume  and  act  so  dephloglsticated. 
Well  Wed.  afternoon  I  went  up  to  Clara's  notwithstanding  It  was  awful 
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stormy.  Mr.  P.  sent  a  carriage  I  spent  a  delightful  afternoon, &  even¬ 
ing  -  dined  with  Bishop  Southgate ,  &  he  &  I  discoursed  very  pleasantly 
upon  the  last  new  novel,  fashion  plates,  etc.  You  know  it  is  a  board¬ 
ing  house,  but  each  family  sits  at  a  separate  table  -  the  Bishop  with 
Mr.  P.’s  family.  He  is  a  delightful  old  widower.  I  have  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  ministers  than  formerly  -  Saturday  Clara  came  for  me  to  go 
to  the  rehersal.  &  during  the  performance  Mr.  P.  came  in  and  found  us. 
In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  concert  -  S.  B.  Mills  played  splendidly, 
and  E.  Puring  sang.  One  little  song  was  'Adelaide'  by  Beethoven  - 
lovely  -  try  and  get  it  the  last  line  is  'Mother  dear,  my  Soul  to  God, 
my  heart  to  thee l'  -  by  the  way  Wed.  eve  Mr.  P.  ate  a  philopena  (spell¬ 
ing)  with  me.  I  caught  him  the  other  morning  -  and  yesterday  evening 
he  gave  me  a  little  bundle.  I  opened  it  &  was  very  dubious  about  ac¬ 
cepting  it  but  he  said  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  lady  refus¬ 
ing  a  philopena  present  -  it  was  a  beautiful  pair  of  this  black  onix 
with  gold  setting  &  pearl  sleeve-buttons  -  they  are  lovely.  Clara 
and  he  were  down  at  Ball  &  Black's  getting  her  a  ring,  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  these.  -  Oh  dear l  Uncle  C.  is  hurrying  us  off  to  bed.  I  shall 

have  to  run  -  love  to  all  -  I  live  for  Tuesday.  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  if  it  wasn't  for  these  epistles.  I  never  get  the  blues, 
except  when  I'm  homesick." 

"Love  to  all  from  Ri." 

The  box  from  home  seems  to  have  contained  a  cloak  which  Maria 
was  to  wear  to  the  Tuesday  dance  for  which  she  was  longing.  Her  escort 
was  to  be  one  Nestor  Sanborn  "he  is  a  good  looking  chap."  In  her  next 
letter  she  describes  the  party: 

"The  grand  furore  of  the  week  was  the  party  —  and  I  tell  you  it 
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was  perfectly  sub.  —  We  started  from  here  about  9  I  arrayed  as  I  told 
you  —  when  I  got  there  Carrie  Capron  was  in  the  dressing  room  so  she 
waited,  &  we  all  went  down  together  —  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  the 
coldest  we  have  had  but  I  was  well  wrapped  up  in  two  large  double 
shawls ,  and  a  pair  of  Uncle  C's  white  woolen  socks,  drawn  on  over  my 
white  slippers:  mind  when  you  read  this  to  put  particular  emphasis  on 
the  white  woolen  socks  impress  well  upon  your  mind  the  state  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  my  phalanges  for  "I  have  a  motive.*1  Well  as  I  was  saying, 
we  all  went  down  together  —  it  was  about  l/2  past  9  and  there  was 
quite  a  number  present  —  we  had  splendid  musicians,  and  after  being 
introduced  to  any  number  of  gentlemen,  the  first  quadrille  was  formed 
—  three  sets.  I  was  dancing  with  the  gentleman  that  accompanied  me 
and  Carrie  opposite  —  well  we  went  very  pleasantly  through  with  the 
first  figure  -  when  lo  and  behold,  awful  to  relate  -  I  discovered 
that  my  feet  were  still  enveloped  in  those  white  woolen  socks  — 

Imagine  my  predicament  --  well  while  the  sides  were  dancing  I  made 
a  frantic  leap  for  the  hall  there  found  one  of  the  servants,  stick¬ 
ing  out  my  feet  told  her  to  "pull  those  things  off",  back  I  rushed 
and  got  there  just  in  time  --  Oh  Moses l  if  they  had  been  gray  but 
being  white  no  one  had  noticed  them.  Of  course  I  told  Liz.  and  by 
some  means  her  brother  got  hold  of  it,  and  my  white  stockings  lasted 
all  the  evening  -  he's  a  capital  fellow  --  to  dance  I  mean  of  course. 
Aunty  made  me  take  a  dose  of  Sherry  wine  before  I  started  and  I  think 
that  must  account  for  the  stockings  —  hal  hal  hall l  just  one  of  my 
scrapes  wasn't  it?  Well  I  danced  from  then  steadily  until  twelve, 
when  we  went  down  to  a  splendid  supper  --  then  danced  again  until  two 
when  we  started  for  home  —  but  I  haven't  told  you  of  the  terrible 
state  of  my  dress.  Aunty  let  it  down  behind  so  that  I  should  have  a 
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nice  trail  —  and  it  was  tattered  and  torn  in  a  sad  state  —  but  I 
came  off  as  well  as  any  that  danced  all  the  time  &  wore  thin  dresses  — 
it  took  me  all  of  the  next  day  to  mend  it  —  I  didn't  wake  up  till  9 
or  10  next  morning,  then  it  was  snowing  terribly  and  of  course  I  didn't 
go  to  school  —  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Matinae  —  I  would  like  to 
write  you  of  it  but  one  cannot  write,  what  would  do  very  well  to  talk 
of,  so  I  will  remember  all  for  a  confidential  chat  —  you  may  be 
assured  I  enjoyed  Lt,  but  not  the  afterclap  upon  coming  home  —  Some¬ 
body  is  getting  somewhat  Jealous  of  Clara  A  Mr.  P.  I  fear.  Oh  dear 
this  is  a  queer  world  —  Mention  Mr  P.  as  little  as  possible  when  you 

write  —  by  the  way,  he  k  his  wife  k  Clara  are  going  on  to  Mass,  next 

/ 

summer  k  he  says  he  is  going  to  call  at  So.  Ded.  to  see  the  "sweet 
pigs"  that  I  used  to  write  to  Clara  of.”  (Feb.  8,  1863) 

Louise  Chadeayne  reported  to  Clara  Everett  on  the  same  date: 

"Last  Monday  Maria  and  I  went  out  and  got  us  each  a  new  hoop 

had  to  have  hers  to  wear  to  the  party  ---  I  thought  I  would  freeze 
had  no  time  to  practice  that  day  of  course  helped  Maria  get  ready 
for  the  party  she  looked  sweet  I  and  Mother  think  she  never  looked 
so  pretty  as  she  did  that  evening  the  lace  waist  and  black  and  pink 
zone  was  very  becoming  her  dress  altogether  looked  lovely  She  wore 
those  rosebuds  and  green  leaves  in  her  hair  Martha  (Belknap)  asked 
me  fifty  and  nine  questions  about  her  dress  and  who  she  was  going 
with,  etc.,  and  who  that  was  with  Maria  and  Clara  last  Saturday.  I 
said  why  it  was  Clara's  father  then  she  says  I  told  Louise  (Belknap) 

I  thought  so.  Maria  will  tell  you  all  about  the  party  the  Opera 
cloak  came  in  nice  we  bundled  her  up  well,  and  made  her  take  an  extra 
shawl  to  wear  home  and  she  did  not  take  any  cold  we  let  her  sleep  next 
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morning  until  alter  nine  so  she  staid  home  from  school  for  it  was  a 

regular  snowstorm  -  I  had  a  letter  from  Ann  Ring  yesterday  _ 

lannie  (Belknap)  and  she  have  had  their  hair  cut  off  short  and  had  the 

barber  to  friz  their  hair."  (Louise  Chadeayne  to  Clara  Everett,  Feb. 
8,  1863) 

A  letter  from  Martha  Selimap,  Maria  Hoyle's  aunt,  to  Clara 
Everett,  dated  February  4,  1863,  tells  of  a  musical  club  in  New¬ 
burgh;  it  also  notes  the  effect  on  Maria  of  her  life  in  New  York: 

"Delia  ,‘c  Fannie  (Belknap)  are  faithful  to  the  Musical  Insti¬ 
tute  every  Tuesday  evening  finds  Fan  doing  her  part  of  the  scream¬ 
ing,  Sc  she  almost  makes  me  wild  at  home  singing  around  the  house 
scraps  of  the  things  she  sings  at  the  Institute,  she  is  now  making 
cake  &  as  she  beats  it  she  sings  at  the  top  of  her  voice  "Come  with 
the  Gypsy  Bride."  0,  dear,  I  wish  she  would  change  it  to  something 
else.  Annie  Ring,  Delia,  Fan,  Mrs.  Eager,  Uncle  Thomas  (Ring), 
g2£..:-Z0£3yt.h  (imagine  a  Presbyterian  minister  singing  pieces  from 
different  Operas)  &  the  young  Episcopal  minister,  Mr.  Riley  are 
among  the  members,  also  B.  Brown  the  writer  &  Sculptor.  You  see 
Ma  and  I  are  alone  two  nights  out  of  the  week.  Pa  (James  Belknap) 
has  his  dissipation  every  Tuesday  &  Friday  nights,  on  said  evenings 
just  as  the  clock  strikes  eight  he  enters  the  Lodge  room  of  the 
masons,  and  generally  stays  until  ten  or  eleven.  He  says  they  are 
going  to  have  a  Lodge  for  the  Ladies,  he  has  three  candidates  en¬ 
gaged,  wont  the  secrets  be  divulged  then." 

Ma  (Clarissa  Ring  Belknap)  is  on  her  fifty-sixth  pair  of  socks 
for  the  Soldiers.  I  think  she  has  done  her  part,  dont  you!  she  is 
sitting  by  the  window  knitting  now." 
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"Sarah  Belknap  said  that  Maria  (Hoyle)  was  miserable,  somebody 
I  forget  who  had  called  &  she  was  not  well  enough  to  come  down  &  see 
them,  said  she  called  at  her  house  £o  Sarah  thought  Maria  looked  very 
thin  &  pale.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Martha. " 

New  York,  Feb.  13,  1863. 

"Dear  Clara 

Here  I  am  in  my  old  seat  at  the  Chapel  table ,  and  feeling  in  the 
humor  for  writing.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  commence  our  chat  - 
though  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  write  that  will  be  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  you.  Miss  Mackie  has  just  had  the  Seniors  shut  up  in  the 
class  room  for  a  "blowing  up"  -  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  notice 
the  different  expressions  upon  their  co\mtenances  as  they  filed  past 
me  back  to  their  seats  —  I  hope  it  has  done  them  much  good,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  my  own  past  experience  I  fear  not.  They  have  been  cutting 
up  high  lately.  I  presume  they  think  themselves  privileged  now  H.M.P.'s 
away.  He  has  not  yet  returned  --  he  is  waiting  for  that  bill  to  pass. 

I  believe  it  has  passed  one  house.  I  am  getting  provoked  --  his  proper 
place  is  here,  and  without  him  every  thing  seems  to  hang  by  the  eyelids. 
Now  they  are  expecting  to  pay  their  teachers  for  the  first  tern  with 
the  third  quarter  term  bills  -  looks  bad  does  it  not?" 

"The  greatest  sensation  since  my  last  letter  is  the  "great  little 
wedding"  in  Grace  church  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  set  of  foo  foos  as 
the  New  Yorkers  are?  as  if  there  were  no  greater  affair  in  the  world 
than  this  dwarf  wedding,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  Barnum  marched  up  the 
aisle  at  the  head  of  the  procession  —  truly  Grace  church  &  the  Museum 
have  met  together,  the  clergy  &  the  showman  have  kissed  each  other  --- 
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I  must  stop  for  here  comes  my  poor  palateless  one  to  recite  his  lessons." 

Sunday  afternoon.  Since  writing  the  above,  or  yesterday  morning 
I  received  a  note  from  father  saying  that  we  might  expect  a  box  by 
express  —  you  may  imagine  I  was  on  tiptoe  with  expectation  all  day, 
but  about  5  P.M.  the  box  arrived  and  we  had  a  grand  opening  time.  I 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  first  for  fear  it  might  be  some  infernal 
machine,  some  gunpowder  plot  to  annihilate  us  all,  but  after  many 
"frantic  efforts"  I  cut  the  cord,  when  lo  and  behold  Oh  Moses i  Oh 
Temporal!!  what  visions  of  sugar  plums!  I  had  almost  said,  enough 
to  make  a  dead  mans  mouth  water  -  but  at  any  rate  they  made  a  living 
girls  —  which  is  much  better.  They  look  so  pretty  in  the  box  (of 
course  that  big  white  one  labelled  F.E. Everett  looked  the  sweetest) 

that  not  one  of  us  as  yet  has  had  the  cruelty  to  disturb  them,  but  my 

\ 

forbearance  is  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  to  night  you  may  imagine  us 
all  smacking  our  lips." 

"Well  this  week  has  seemed  to  pass  like  all  other  weeks  —  noth¬ 
ing  particular  to  write  about,  but  plenty  to  think  of.  Thursday  even- 
lng  Lizzie  Posts  oldest  brother  called  — —  made  himself  very  agreeable 
—  invited  me  to  the  Promenade  Concert  last  evening  —  I  might  as  well 

commence  with  the  morning  &  give  you  the  history  of  the  day  _  first 

we  had  a  case  of  suicide  as  I  presume  Louise  has  told  you,  then  fathers 
note  came,  then  Miss  Amend  for  my  lesson,  about  l/2  past  2  Mr  P.  & 

Clara  for  me  to  go  to  the  Philharmonic.  The  music  was  as  usual  re¬ 
turned  home  about  six  — —  I  suppose  Clara  &  I  shall  be  deprived  of  Mr 
Purviance's  agreeable  company  as  he  is  to  go  to  Washington  upon  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  father,  &  will  remain  some  time-  About  eight  o'clock  Mr 
Post  called  for  me  to  go  to  the  Promenade.  I  don't  remember  when  I 
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have  enjoyed  anything  so  much.  I  met  so  many  acquaintances,  that  my 
head  was  bobbing  all  the  time.  Last  Tuesday  night  was  the  Light  Guard 
Ball  and  the  flooring  above  the  parquet  was  left  down  for  the  Concert. 
The  house  looked  like  some  fairy  scene,  perfectly  indescribable.  The 
Concert  was  given  by  the  71st  Reg.  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mon¬ 
ument  for  Colonel  Vosburg.  From  the  dome  down  to  the  sides  of  the 
building  was  draped  one  mass  of  red  white  &  blue,  guns  were  stacked 
round  the  statuary  &  in  all  imaginable  places,  cannons  conspicuous,  & 
flags  in  abundance,  &  to  make  the  scene  as  gay  as  possible,  hundreds 
of  canary  birds  were  hung  throughout  the  building,  &  however  loud 
the  band  was  drumming  &  thumping  those  little  creatures  would  make 
themselves  heard  above  it  all  -  from  the  stage  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  house  -  every  box  &  seat  were  filled  -  &  we  young  folks 
down  stairs,  in  promenading  just  moved  &  hardly  that,  standing  upon 
the  stage  I  tried  to  imagine  the  situation  of  our  young  Prima  Donna's 
when  they  first  behold  such  an  assembly.  I  should  think  it  enough 
to  take  away  all  breath  they  have  for  singing.  No  wonder  Brignoli 
shed  tears  the  other  night  when  he  broke  down  —  but  I  very  much  fear 
they  were  crocodiles  —  Oh  I  had  a  glorious  time  —  met  every  body, 
told  Post  I  was  sure  he  would  have  a  cold  in  his  head  to  day  &  wouldn't 

look  £retty  in  church,  for  he  had  to  dump  his  hat  so  often  —  he  seemed 
to  know  most  every  one." 

That  last  letter  of  yours  Clara  was  splendid  give  us  another  of 
the  same  sort  &  I  wont  complain  —  Tell  F-  I  haven't  Nestors  Cart  or 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  send  it  to  him." 

Love  to  all  with  a  kiss  to  mother  from 


Rie." 
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"Kiss  Raph  for  me.  tell  him  I  haven't  caught  that  little  white 
donkey  yet." 

"Strange  to  relate  I  have  had  a  most  miserable  cold  this  past 
week  --  first  I  have  had  this  winter  --  I  dosed  stewed  Quaker,  &  he 
agreed  with  me  very  well  --  Here  goes  a  funeral  by ,  with  a  long  string 
of  men,  one  holding  the  other  up  --  they  have  taken  decidedly  too  many 
smiles . " 

"Went  to  hear  Dr.  Krebs  this  morning  -  pretty  good  sermon  but 
rather  old  fogy--  isn't  my  idea  of  a  minister  --  ahem l l 1" 

"When  the  express  man  came  he  said  it  was  "all  right,"  but  I  am 
not  aware  whether  the  sight  of  that  bill  Influenced  him  any  or  not. 

(According  to  Harry  Gay,  'stewed  Quaker'  was  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  vinegar,  boiled  together) 

On  March  8,  1863,  Maria  reports  on  the  progress  of  her  private 
pupil  -  probably  the  "palate-less  girl"  to  whom  she  referred  earlier 
in  the  year: 

"My  new  scholar  is  progressing  wonderfully  fast.  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  now  she  could  tell  her  right  hand  from  her  left,  write 
a  -  b  -  abs  in  fact  -  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  -  but  Oh  dear!  in 
Arithmetic  I  fear  she  will  never  get  beyond  Subtraction,  that  seems 
to  be  a  great  3ticker  (lady-like  expression)  to  her  -  to  use  her  own 
words,  she  dont  think  she  can  ever  get  it  in  her  head.  I  proposed 
the  other  day,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  to  open  her  cranium,  and  insert 
the  book,  slate,  pencils  and  all  -  she  took  it  in  very  good  part,  and 
thought  it  a  good  idea  -  somehow  or  other  she  seems  to  have  taken  a 
great  liking  for  her  teacher  -  insisted  upon  having  my  card  (i.e. 
photograph)  to  show  the  folks  at  home.  I  have  an  addition  to  my 
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Geometry  Class.  She  seems  like  a  smart  kind  of  girl,  I  hope  she  is  - 
it  will  stir  the  others  up.” 

In  this  same  letter  is  the  first  reference  to  her  new  niece, 
Clara  Everett's  first  child,  who  was  born  in  South  Dedham  February 
17,  1863,  and  was  later  known  to  all  of  us  as  our  cousin  Cora.  At 
this  time  she  seems  to  have  had  no  name,  and  Maria  inquires  thus : 

"Now  about  the  baby's  name  -  hasn't  Frank  hit  upon  anything 
* ce  anci  3weet  yet,  those  I  believe  were  the  adjectives  used  in  his 
letter  -  I  presume  he  has  rummaged  through  all  the  old  novels  in  the 
house  'Angelina  or  the  life  of  a  Beauty,'  &  such  like  -  I  think  Lucy 
Ellis  Everett  is  real  sweet  and  nice  after  Grandmother  (Everett) 

&  Aunt  Sace."  (Maria  to  Clara  Everett,  Mar.  8,  1863) 

In  her  usual  enclosure  of  the  same  date,  Louise  Chadeayne 
describes  the  costume  of  a  lady: 

"On  Thursday  after  I  had  taken  my  music  lesson  who  should  come 
along  but  Sarah  Belknap  (Mrs.  Joseph  Belknap)  Louise  (Belknap,  her 
daughter)  and  Martha  (Belknap,  her  sister-in-law)  in  a  carriage 
they  had  their  Sunday  suits  on  Sarah  looked  real  nice  had  a  new 
brown  silk  shirred  bonnet  with  black  lace  and  brown  flowers  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  black  silk  very  heavy,  and  her  cashmere  shawl  and  her  new  ivory 
card  case.  —  I  was  quite  disappointed  in  the  card  case  it  is  quite 
plain  very  little  carving  Louise  said  such  a  one  cost  a  hundred 
dollars  here  but  they  are  very  different  from  some  I  have  seen  at 
Fountain's  my  silver  card  case  is  a  king  to  it." 

The  next  week  she  tells  of  an  evening  party: 

Well  as  I  said  before  I  stopped  at  Cousin  Adaline's  t)^ey  were 
going  to  have  oysters  for  supper  so  made  me  stay  and  we  played  Whist 
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until  eleven  o’clock.  Mr.  Haywood  and  I  got  beat  by  Addle  and  a  gent 
bad  to  stay  all  night  it  snowed  tremendous  I  got  home  the  next  day 
about  twelve  on  Thursday  we  went  to  the  dentists  Friday  to  the 
funeral  Saturday  to  the  Philharmonic  you  must  know  Ad  Haywood  gave 
me  her  ticket  for  yesterdays  rehersal  it  was  at  ten  we  had  to  hurry 
it  was  splendid  entertainment  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  we  were  to  have 
young  Mr.  Sarr  play  the  grand  piano  but  he  was  indisposed  and  they 
substituted  Mile  Urso  She  played  the  violin  perfectly  exquisite  better 
than  any  gent  I  ever  heard  even  Molleahaur  -  Maria  went  last  evening 
to  the  concert  they  went  in  a  carriage."  (Louise  Chadeayne  to  Clara 
Everett,  Mar.  15,  1863) 

The  baby's  name  continued  to  be  a  problem.  On  March  22  Maria 
writes  to  Clara  "I  forgot  about  the  baby's  name,  Cora  I  think  sweet 
short  and  pretty  --  and  Almy  would  go  nicely  with  it  -  I  could  not 
suggest  anything  better  -  there  are  scores  of  pretty  fancy  names 
Linda,  Edith,  Lilian,  Gertrude  and  such  like  On  the  same  day 

Louise  wrote  "About  the  name  what  have  you  decided  on  Mother  says 
she  dont  like  Cora  It  is  a  dog  name  I  cant  think  of  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  that  name  but  Clara  Purveiances  pony  that  she  used  to  ride 
at  Disbrows  riding  school,  but  still  I  think  it  rather  pretty  the 
Haywoods  like  it  very  much  Mother  likes  Jessie ,  I  like  it  also  Edith 
and  Lilian  is  beautiful  and  last  but  not  least  Louise  is  a  pretty 
name  Mother  sits  at  my  left  chatting  aoout  names  and  says  Daisy  Everett 
would  be  pretty  do  give  the  cub  a  pretty  name  ---  I  heard  of  a  little 
girl  the  other  day  that  did  not  get  a  name  until  it  was  eight  years 
old  and  then  she  named  herself  Lily  Rider  She  went  by  the  name  of 
baby  Rider  father  is  snoring  he  has  been  house  hunting  all  day  and 
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On  March  29,  1863,  Louise  describes  a  mishap  at  Greenbush, 

New  York:  "I  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Juliet  (McKissock,  born  Ring) 

she  sent  me  seventy  five  old  stamps  -  they  have  their  new  house 

partly  settled  she  had  a  woman  up  there  altering  carpets  &  putting 
them  down  they  met  with  quite  an  accident  Uncle  Alex  (McKissock) 
had  two  of  the  hired  men  put  the  pleasure  sleigh  on  the  large  wagon 
to  take  it  up  to  the  new  barn,  he  told  them  not  to  leave  the  horses 
when  they  got  up  there  but  they  did  of  course  and  the  horses  ran 
away,  tearing  away  the  new  Conservatory  just  finished  and  the  next 
move  they  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  hill  to  the  railroad,  broke 
the  sleigh  very  much  but  did  not  hurt  the  horses  in  the  least. " 

Maria  reports  a  literary  meeting:  "This  afternoon  by  special 
invitation  from  Clara,  we  went  up  to  hear  my  friend.  Bishop  Southgate. 
It  was  Confirmation,  there  was  thirty-eight  confirmed  and  my  little 
friend  Clara  was  of  the  number.  Yesterday  she  could  not  attend  the 
rehearsal  so  she  brought  the  ticket  down  for  Louise  and  I  and  as  we 
had  a  ticket  for  the  anniversary  of  the  "Pei thologian  Society"  of 
Columbia  College  we  made  a  day  of  it  —  we  started  for  the  Winter 
Garden  about  ten  o,clock,  —  the  house  was  a  perfect  cram  of  young 
ladies  dressed  in  their  best,  and  most  of  them  making  a  regular 
flirtation  game  of  it  — -  but  everything  on  the  stage  was  splendid  — — 
different  members  of  the  literary  society  delivered  orations,  some 
in  prose  and  some  in  verse  -  of  course  some  were  very  patriotic,  and 
in  listening  to  them  you  would  conclude  that  there  was  but  one  time 
man  and  he  was  Maj .  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  on  one  occasion  when  the 
speaker  was  complimenting  him  -  the  house  came  down  with  a  perfect 
roar  of  applause,  amid  which,  arose  a  few  hisses  but  they  were  soon 
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drowned  by  a  perfect  thunder  of  yells,  stamping  and  clapping.  I  dont 
know  when  I  have  been  so  excited  for  I  thought  sure  they  would  come 
to  blows  —  all  the  students  seem  to  worship  Mac.  The  music  was  fine  - 
such  capital  selections.  I  had  a  nod  from  most  every  one  I  knew,  both 
masculine  and  feminine.  Major  Anderson  was  on  the  Stage  -  it  being 
the  anniversary  of  Sumpter,  and  of  course  he  was  highly  complimented." 
(Maria  to  Clara  Everett,  April  12,  1863) 

On  the  same  day  Louise  Chadeayne  writes  that  they  have  at  last 
found  the  house  for  which  they  have  been  looking: 

"Now  for  the  news  we  have  a  house  in  Lexington  Avenue  between 
Thirty-first  and  thirty-second  street  you  know  Lexington  Avenue  is  a 
continuation  of  Irving  Place  the  number  is  174  we  expect  to  get  the 
papers  tomorrow  night  you  must  know  that  I  have  hunted  every  day  last 
week  until  yesterday  on  Thursday  Father  advertised  in  the  Herald  had 
lots  and  lots  of  answers  we  selected  eight  of  the  best  and  visited 
the  different  premises  it  was  a  job  indeed  we  all  agreed  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue  house  how  it  will  turn  out  we  cant  say  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  said  house  &c  the  neighborhood  is  excellent  not  as  far 
east  as  this.  We  hire  of  a  physician  he  and  his  wife  occupy  the 
second  floor  no  children  and  no  servant  it  is  a  very  nice  three-story 
house  we  have  two  very  nice  parlours  with  handsome  chandeliers 
a  nice  front  basement  and  back  Kitchen  and  three  nice  rooms  with 
closets  &c  in  the  third  story  bathroom  on  second  floor  both  have 
the  use  of  it  a  very  nice  yard  and  back  piazza  and  a  front  balcony 
and  the  best  of  it  is  the  house  is  empty  and  not  very  dirty  the  family 
have  removed  to  Boston  The  rent  was  four  hundred  but  I  beat  them  down 
We  expect  to  get  it  for  thirty  a  month  that  is  very  cheap  for  so  much 
room  we  have  all  we  want  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  a  whole  house 
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Mother  dont  sleep  first  it  was  that  we  had  no  house  and  now  she  worries 
about  moving  we  think  we  will  pack  up  this  week  and  move  the  last  of 
next . " 

By  April  19,  1863  the  Chadeayne  family  were  getting  ready  to 
move.  On  that  day  Maria  writes: 

"All  that  I  can  say  for  ourselves  this  week  may  be  expressed  in 
a  very  few  words,  viz.  ’We  are  moving.’  Yesterday  we  were  down  at  the 
house  working  and  I  declare  it  looks  quite  neat  already  -  in  the  third 
story  we  have  three  rooms  the  front  one  Aunty's,  the  back  ones  -  and 
a  nice  hall  bedroom  in  the  front  of  the  house,  we  have  the  carpets 
down  upon  the  three  -  there  are  plenty  of  nice  large  closets  -  upon 
the  first  floor  we  have  two  splendid  big  parlors  with  balconys  front 
and  back,  and  down  stairs,  a  right  pleasant  front  basement  and  fine 
large  kitchen,  the  garden  is  indescribable,  a  perfect  Eden  for  New 
York,  and  indeed  Prank  and  Clara  (Everett)  couldn't  stick  up  their 
noses  at  our  one  little  stump  of  a  tree  now,  which  we  then  thought 
so  fine  -  now  we  can  boast  of  peach  trees  (mark  the  plural)  and  a 
number  of  other  fruit  trees,  which  my  knowledge  of  was  not  enough  to 
place,  also  innumerable  rose  bushes  and  vines  -  some  are  truly  immense, 

and  any  quantity  of  plants  unknown  to  me.  -  At  school  we  have  two 

new  scholars,  boarders  in  Mr.  Pierce's  family,  young  ladies  from 
Virginia  -  they  are  both  very  pretty,  and  of  course  are  lionized  con¬ 
siderably,  one  is  a  Unionist  &  the  other  a  Secessionist,  though  they 
are  sisters  -  their  name  is  De  Hassy  I  believe.  We  have  not  been  out 
to  Church  today,  though  the  weather  is  fine  -  but  we  have  had  a  few 
very  nl ce  little  bits  of  work  to  take  up  our  time,  such  as  unscrewing 
wardrobes,  and  taking  them  to  pieces,  packing  trunks  and  books  etc.  - 
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in  fact  working  really  hard,  so  at  lunch  to  quiet  our  remorse  for  our 
wickedness  during  the  day.  Aunty  treated  L.  &  I  to  the  last  bottle  of 
Champagne,  and  herself,  to  something  a  little  stronger  this  afternoon 
we  took  hot  baths,  and  tonight  we  are  going  to  sleep  very  early.  I  am 
reading  John  Halifax  -  like  it  pretty  well." 

By  the  next  week  they  were  actually  moving.  On  April  26th  Maria 
writes : 

"Upon  Tuesday  occurred  two  notable  events,  the  reception  of  "Our 
Weekly,"  and  the  removal  of  our  worldly  goods  and  chattels  into  our 
new  habitation  —  by  three  or  four  o’clock  we  had  all  of  our  things 
moved  very  nicely  without  accident  of  any  account  —  one  pleasant  little 
variation  was  my  nearly  getting  my  head  smashed.  Notwithstanding  we 
had  five  men,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  Uncle  C*s  large  sofa 
up  the  staircase,  it  was  too  narrow  -  so  they  said  that  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing  they  would  take  it  in,  outside  through  the  third  story 
window,  but  it  was  a  terrible  tug  as  ever  I  saw  -  people  stopped  on 
the  sidewalk  all  around  to  witness  proceeding  one  of  the  men  went 
ahead  and  engineered,  the  others  followed,  of  course  I  was  outside 
on  the  stoop,  directly  under  the  sofa,  where  I  could  have  a  good  view 
of  the  fun,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  sidewalk  screached  for 
me  to  go  in  —  in  I  popped,  and  there  lying  in  the  exact  spot  where  I 
was  standing  was  a  great  green  blind  knocked  off  of  the  house.  Oh 
but  it  was  grand  fun  while  they  were  getting  it  in,  L.  screeching  for 
them  to  let  it  down  and  turn  it  up  and  the  men  tugging  away  —  but 
they  conquered  it  --  and  we  were  at  peace  again  in  a  very  short  time  -- 
fortunately  during  the  fracus  Aunty  was  at  the  other  house.  Now  we 
have  it  quite  home - like ,  the  parlors  look  very  nice,  we  patched  the 
carpets  so  that  they  do  finely:  Uncle  C.  is  quite  lame  with  a  sprain- 
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ed  limb,  has  not  left  the  house  for  two  or  three  days.  Yesterday  I 
spent  very  pleasantly.  In  the  morning  Clara  called  for  me  to  go  to 
rehearsal  we  went  down  got  nicely  seated,  and  bye  &  bye  Mr  Purviance 
came  In,  we  listened  to  some  very  fine  music,  then  went  down  to 

Clark's  for  lunch,  from  there  Mr  P.  put  us  in  a  stage  for  home,  &  he 

•> 

departed  I  believe  down  town  —  in  the  afternoon  I  finished  trimming 
my  bonnet  which  I  wished  to  wear  in  the  evening  —  trimmed  with  apple 
green  ribbon  with  pink  in  the  top,  —  quite  pretty.  About  7  Clara 
and  her  papa  called  for  me  in  a  very  fine  carriage  —  we  got  good 
seats  —  very  unfortunately  (aheml)  behind  Jim  Peck.  Clara  remarked 
that  she  thought  there  were  decidedly  too  many  lambs-eyes  cast  around. 

I  told  her  it  was  a  very  bad  habit  some  gentlemen  were  guilty  of. 

The  music  was  perfectly  splendid.  Richard  Hoffman  played  the  piano 
finely.  I  was  presented  with  a  sweet  little  bouquet.  I  did  not  get 
home  until  past  eleven,  and  the  strong  gas-light,  loud  music  &  alto¬ 
gether  makes  me  very  stupid  and  sleepy  to  night,  and  you  must  know 
that  we  have  no  gass  as  yet,  the  metre  is  taken  away,  and  our  only 
luminary  is  a  small  oil  lamp, "I  might  as  well  write  by  the  moon." 

_  Do  you  know  they  have  commenced  laying  a  railroad  track  down 

Broadway.  Thursday  afternoon  they  had  about  a  thousand  men  at  work 
when  what  they  feared  came  —  an  injunction  —  we  are  having  quite  a 
railroad  war." 

Early  in  May  we  hear  more  of  the  Purviance  family.  Maria  writes: 

'"Wednesday  I  had  a  rare  treat  -  Clara  and  her  father  called  for 
me  a  little  before  eight  -  I  believe  I  told  you  they  had  invited  me 
to  go  to  the  opera  with  them  -  well  we  had  splendid  seats  in  the  dress 
circle,  but  Mr.  P.  had  to  engage  them  three  days  before  -  the  opera 
•Trovatore*  with  Cairoli  as  Leonora,  Mme.  Strahosh  as  the  gipsey 
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Sbriglia  as  Manrico  and  Bellini  the  Count  -  it  was  perfectly  splendid 
and  they  called  poor  old  Palmo  out  -  for  whose  benefit  it  was.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  Italian  opera  into  New  York  -  then  lost  all  his 
money,  and  is  now  very  destitute  -  perhaps  father  remembers  him  he 
used  to  keep  a  very  large  and  celebrated  saloon  on  Broadway  a  number 
of  years  ago  -  celebrated  for  their  French  coffee  -  there  he  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  in  the  opera  lost  it.  I  think  N.  Y.  ministers 
are  coming  to  their  senses.  Mr.  P.  says  he  met  Bishop  Southgate  at 
the  opera  the  other  evening.  —  Yesterday  I  sewed  all  day  until  about 
four  when  Mr.  Purviance  and  Clara  called  for  me  to  take  a  ride  down 
Broadway  they  had  an  errand  down  to  the  Jewellers  I  was  real  glad 
for  I  was  tired  sewing,  and  the  ride  accounts  for  the  nice  Marsh 

Mallow  drops  I  am  chomping."  (May  3,  1863) 

,  * 

On  the  same  day  we  hear  from  Louise  that  the  doctor  who  occupied 

the  house  with  them  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  moving  as  far 
uptown  as  34th  Street; 

"  _«  We  will  have  to  move  next  spring  if  not  before  for  the 
Doctor  says  he  does  not  like  it  up  town  so  far  (he  loses  some  prac¬ 
tice)  and  he  will  not  stay  here  very  long.  When  Mr.  Purviance  and 
Clara  came  for  Maria  to  go  to  the  Opera  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  it 
seems  he  has  bought  a  very  beautiful  house  up  near  the  Institute  and 
he  is  so  sorry  we  had  not  gone  there  instead  of  coming  here  he  said 
we  could  have  had  it  for  nothing  until  Fall  and  then  they  are  going 
in  it  and  he  would  make  arrangements  to  board  with  us  he  said  he 
advertised  but  found  none  to  suit,  he  aaya  now  if  you  get  burnt  out 
you  will  know  where  to  come  for  a  house."  (Louise  Chadeayne  to  Clara 
Everett,  May  3,  1863) 
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On  May  7,  Maria  reports  a  caller: 

"I  dont  remember  when  I  have  laughed  so  heartily  as  at  a  little 
adventure  I  had  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Cadmus  (their  landlord's  wife) 
came  up  stairs  and  informed  me  that  there  was  a  beau  downstairs  for 
Miss  Hoyle  -  said  she  guessed  he  was  going  to  spend  the  afternoon  as 
he  took  off  his  overcoat  in  the  entry  -  I  couldn't  imagine  who  it 
could  be  and  he  didn't  send  any  name  so  down  I  ran  -  when  lo  and  be¬ 
hold  who  should  be  there,  but  a  great  whiskers  exquisite,  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen  poor  fellow  he  made  so  many  apologys,  and  made 
himself  so  ridiculous  I  thought  I  should  scream  in  his  face  -  it  seems 
he  asked  for  Miss  Hall ,  and  she  lives  164  instead  of  174.” 

"Friday  afternoon  Louise  and  I  went  down  Broadway  to  see  the 
return  of  the  Zouaves  -  we  stopped  in  Clarks  -  got  a  Charlotte,  and 
were  there  when  they  passed  so  we  had  a  good  view  and  were  away  from 
the  rabble  -  it  is  the  first  regiment  I  have  seen  return  -  poor  fellows, 
they  looked  like  so  many  skeletons  -  only  three  hundred  left  of  one 
thousand. " 

"About  those  songs  you  write  me  -  I  never  heard  the  first,  but 
•Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still'  I  have  amused  myself  at  odd  times 
all  winter  -  I  think  it  is  real  sweet.  The  other  day  Clara  P.  asked 
me  what  kind  of  a  place  Nantasket  beach  was  she  had  heard  me  speak 
of  it  -  she  says  her  mother  wants  to  go  to  some  good  quiet  beach  - 
the  doctor  says  it  would  do  her  good,  so  perhaps  they  will  go.  I  wish 
they  would  &  then  perhaps  you  would  have  a  chance  to  know  Clara  -  I'm 
sure  you  would  love  her." 

Attentions  from  the  Purviance  family  continued,  notably  on 
Maria's  birthday.  May  15: 
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New  York,  May  15th,  1863. 

"Dear  Clara, 

It  is  my  birthday,  and  a  more  glorious  one  never  shone  upon 
God’s  earth.  It  has  been  a  most  delightful  day  for  me  at  least, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  innumerable  kisses  and  slaps  which 
I  received  during  the  course  of  the  morning  at  school,  but  then  they 
help  to  make  a  variety." 

"About  twelve  o’clock  my  little  pet  came  down  stairs  and  gave  me 
a  little  bundle,  and  upon  opening  a  beautiful  case  marked  with  my 
initials,  there  was  a  most  elegant  little  gold  watch,  chain,  pin, 
charms  and  all  got  up  in  nice  style.  You  may  imagine  my  astonishment 
and  delight  —  it  is  just  as  cunning  and  unique  as  it  can  be  and  I 
have  scarcely  done  anything  since  but  sit  and  gaze  upon  it.  Accompany¬ 
ing  it  was  a  beautiful  little  note  from  Mr.  Purviance.  Upon  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  watch  are  my  initials  —  upon  the  inside  "From  Clara  May 
16th  1863"  --  upon  the  inside  of  the  pin  is  "Maria"  and  the  seal  is 
marked  —  the  pin  is  beautiful  —  round,  with  bar  across  and  ivy  leaves 
in  black  enamel." 

"The  past  week  has  been  a  buisy  one  yet  there  is  not  much  that 
would  be  interesting  to  you.  Upon  Tuesday  morning  Clara  brought  me 
an  invitation  for  the  opera  on  Wed.  evening,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
my  cousin  would  like  to  go,  of  course  I  thought  she  would,  so  Wed. 
evening  Mr  P.  came,  but  as  it  was  raining  as  hard  as  it  could  pour 
they  were  afraid  C.  would  take  cold,  so  she  remained  at  home.  --  Mr. 

P.  insisted  upon  Aunty’s  going,  so  she  went  and  seemed  to  enjoy  her¬ 
self  very  much.  We  arrayed  ourselves  in  our  store  clothes,  --  I  in 
my  "latest  folly",  my  sisters  opera  cloak,  and  red  silk  dress.  I 
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never  before  attended  an  opera  which  I  enjoyed  so  much  --  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  dress  and  very  select  as  it  always  is  on  rainy  evenings. 
The  opera  was  "lone"  or  "The  Last  days  of  Pompeii."  Guerabella,  Mad. 
Sulzer,  Bellini  and  Mazzolini  Mazzolini  I  like  better  every  time  I 
hear  him  --  I  can  find  no  word  to  express  my  admiration  --  indeed 
Clara  he  surpasses  Brignoli.  Handsome  Oh  my l  and  his  acting  --  pughl 
-  Brig,  was  a  stick,  Louise  was  very  much  alarmed  during  the  eruption 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius  &  the  downpour  that  the  building  would  take  fire  -- 
and  Mr.  P.  and  myself  plagued  her  so  much  about  it  that  she  dreamed 
all  that  night  of  nothing  but  fire.  The  opera  is  a  splendid  one 
besides  the  music  being  so  fine  it  is  a  great  spectacle  as  well  — 
and  the  dresses  were  beautiful." 

"Did  you  know  Uncle  Joe  (Belknap)  ordered  Louise  (his  daughter) 
a  watch  from  Boston  at  Howards  I  believe.  I  wonder  what  that  was  for 
they  say  he  is  the  best  maker  in  the  world.  --  for  six  months  she 
has  talked  about  that  watch  and  after  all  her  poor  cousin  has  one 
first.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  sick  for  a  week  with  a  swollen  face  and 
so  cross  I  gave  him  a  pleasant  little  dunn  &  he  told  me  that  he  had 
not  had  any  money  come  in  for  two  weeks  —  which  I  knew  to  be  a  slight 
fib,  &  dont  know  when  he  will  get  any.  Miss  Macky  says  she  thinks  it 
is  interesting  —  school  most  closed  and  teachers  paid  but  a  little 
over  one  quarter  —  I  wonder  what  they  expect  their  teachers  to  live 
upon.  I  dont  think  Mr.  Pierce  is  worth  one  cent,  --  pleasant  prospect, 
isn’t  it.  I  know  he  is  deep  in  debt." 

By  this  time  Maria  was  hoping  for  the  end  of  school,  and  as  usual 
making  plans  for  her  Commencement  costume.  --  "I  am  going  to  wear  my 
white  tuck  and  black  silk  peasant  waist  —  I  think  my  tucked  waist 
will  do  to  wear  if  I  give  it  a  good  dose  of  blue.  My  watch  ticks  on. 
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as  jolly  as  ever."  (May  24)  She  had  visited  the  Purvlance's  new 
house,  "it  is  splendid  -  round  the  corner  from  the  Institute  on  cor¬ 
ner  of  5th  Ave.  &  41st  St.  -  four  story,  25  ft.  brown  stone  -  all  nice 
fixings,  &  going  to  have  the  1st  8c  2nd  floors  or  rather  walls  frescoed. 
They  say  their  done  with  boarding  after  this  year."  The  Purviances 
had  called  on  the  Chadeaynes,  and  talked  with  Aunt  Maria  about  com¬ 
bining  their  households  next  fall  in  this  house.  They  had  also  invited 
Maria  to  travel  with  them,  as  soon  as  school  had  finished,  to  Niagara 
and  Saratoga,  but  she  did  not  go;  there  are  some  indications  that  her 
family  objected.  At  all  events  the  Purviances  started  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  day  after  Commencement,  on  June  19,  and  the  next  day  Maria 
went  to  Newburgh,  to  visit  her  grandmother. 

Before  she  left  New  York  she  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
principal  of  the  Institute,  about  his  plans.  She  wrote  (June  21) 

"Mr.  Pierce  said  he  had  not  had  time  to  even  think  of  our  faculty 
for  next  year.  I  presume  he  imagines  I  am  in  a  terrible  pickle,  for 
fear  Rutgers  will  kick  me  out  for  next  year.  I  am  certain  I  shall 
gain  twelve  pounds  in  telling  him  I  am  uncertain  about  returning 
year." 


next 
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MARIA  HOYLE,  GOVERNESS 

There  are  no  letters  written  in  the  summer  of  1863.  Marla  was 
at  home  with  her  family  in  South  Dedham.  By  the  middle  of  September 
she  was  back  in  New  York  again,  this  time  as  governess  to  Clara  Pur¬ 
viance,  living  with  the  Purviance  family.  They  were  settled  in  a 
furnished  house  in  Brooklyn,  at  372  Pacific  Street,  and  were  keeping 
house  there.  We  are  not  told  why  they  did  not  go  to  their  place  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  only  know  that  it  was  first  rented  and  later  sold. 
Maria's  first  letter  is  from  Brooklyn,  just  after  her  arrival: 

"Dear  Clara: 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  for  writing,  since 
X  have  arrived  and  of  course  it  will  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  Journal. 
My  Pa  &  myself  had  a  very  delightful  journey  on,  never  in  our  lives 
tasted  anything  that  seemed  so  perfectly  delicious  as  the  sandwiches 
and  fruit.  We  enjoyed  them?  "you  bet"  —  Mr  Purviance  met  us  at  the 
boat,  and  it  was  an  impossibility  for  father  to  get  away,  and  you  know 
he  is  not  very  easily  persuaded  --  Clara  met  us  at  the  door,  and  s_o 
pale,  sallow  and  thin,  really  she  startled  me.  About  10  o'clock  I 
changed  my  dress  for  my  stripe  (which  by  the  way  I  like  very  much) 
and  father  and  I  started  for  N.Y.  went  up  to  Aunty's  after  a  pleasant 
omnibus  drive  up  Broadway  —  rung  and  rung  in  vain  at  the  door  — 
house  was  all  shut  up  —  perfectly  tight  --  so  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  turn  round  Sc  trot  back  again.  Father  went  down  to  see  Uncle  — 
ancl  i  returned  home.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  at  breakfast  I  dis¬ 


covered  a  most  beautiful  napkin  ring  at  my  place  at  table,  with  M.L.H. 
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from  C.P.  upon  it." 

"Saturday  I  unpacked  my  clothes,  have  an  abundance  of  room  to 
spread  them  out.  I  must  describe  our  room.  It  seems  that  the  idea, 
has  not  been  for  an  instant  dreamed  of.  I  room  with  Clara  as  a  matter 
of  course  --  Mrs  P.  has  the  front  room  —  back  of  that  there  is  a 
large  bedroom,  which  Clara  &  I  occupy,  &  back  of  that  is  our  little 
boudoir  a  cunning  little  parlor,  or  dressing  room  with  dressing  table, 
centre  table,  little  lounge,  rocking  chairs,  &  little  grate.  Upon  the 
Dressing  table  was  a  Jockey  Club  for  me  and  one  for  Clara  -  and  for 
each  of  us  a  beautiful  glass  bottle  in  the  form  of  a  pitcher,  with  a 
cross  for  a  stopper,  (i.e.  an  altar  cruet)  filled  with  cologne  —  in 
fact  everything  one  could  wish  for  in  the  shape  of  dressing  articles 
The  house  is  owned  and  was  occupied  by  a  Scotch  family  -  and  some 
of  the  articles  of  furniture  are  both  very  singular  and  beautiful  — 
it  is  very  old  and  massive  —  they  brought  it  all  with  them  from 
England  ~  The  wardrobe*,,  or  Elephants  as  I  term  them,  are  splendid  - 
I  think  in  themselves,  were  enough  to  laden  a  ship  —  the  one  in  our 
room  is  immense  upon  each  end  is  a  wardrobe  for  hanging  dresses  — 
underneath  are  large  deep  draws  —  the  top  of  the  centre  is  a  book¬ 
case  and  below  that  four  or  five  large  draws  -  I  have  thus  minutely 
described  it  to  you,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  wonderful  piece 
of  furniture  I  ever  saw,  but  also  that  you  may  imagine  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  disposed  of  my  finery,  besides  we  have  a  fine  closet 
for  dresses  of  heavy  material." 

"Saturday  evening  --  I  sang  "Would  I  were  with  thee"  (and  I  kind 
of  felt  it)  for  Clara  &  Mr  P.  and  was  actually  threatened  with  pun¬ 
ishment,  if  I  did  not  sing  the  remaining  which  you  enclosed  —  the 
piano  is  of  English  make,  and  very  fine  tone  —  by  the  way  Mr  P.  has 
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engaged  a  harpist  to  come  here  once  in  a  while,  and  play  in  the  even¬ 
ing  wont  that  be  fine  -  I  believe  it  is  his  favorite  music  -  as  his 
mother  was  a  very  good  performer  in  her  younger  days  —  Morning  and 
evening  they  have  prayers  —  in  the  morning  at  a  quarter  of  eight 
and  directly  after  breakfast.  Sunday  morning  Mrs  Purviance  &  Miss 
Hoyle  both  went  down  to  breakfast  in  white  morning  dresses  -  embroider¬ 
ed  with  black  &  C .  a  blue  one  --  it  was  ten  when  we  had  finished  break¬ 
fast  --  it  was  rainy  or  rather  cloudy  all  day  and  this  morning  the 
clouds  look  very  threatening.” 

"The  servants  are  splendid  --  Bessie  the  cook  and  Bridget  the 
waiting  maid  --  I  never  saw  such  well  trained  girls  in  every  respect  -- 
and  well  they  may  be  for  from  what  I  by  accident  overheard,  I  think 
the  cook  has  about  $15.00  a  month  --  she  is  an  Episcopalian,  &  always 
comes  in  at  prayers.” 

"Saturday  afternoon  we  all  drove  down  to  Greenwood  —  had  a  very 
pleasant  drive  —  &  it  seemed  to  do  both  Clara  &  Mrs  P.  good  — " 

"Sunday  —  we  did  not  go  out  and  I  was  the  only  able  bodied  man 
in  the  house  --  Mr  P.  was  sick  too.  I  was  head  nurse  of  the  hospital  -- 
I  never  fully  realized  before  how  thankful  I  should  be  for  good  health 
and  the  blessing  that  it  is  --  Clara  in  the  night  has  very  often  hot 
flashes  of  fever,  8c  chills  --  but  not  since  I  have  been  here  --  this 
morning  I  awoke  about  5,  by  Clara  moaning  terribly,  and  there  poor 
child,  she  had  lain  awake  all  night,  suffering  with  a  most  distress¬ 
ing  pain  in  head,  and  afraid  to  move  lest  she  should  disturb  me  -- 
if  never  before  --  I  heartily  regretted  then  my  faculty  for  sleeping 
sound.  I  bathed  her  head  with  cologne  and  did  every  thing  I  could 
think  of  to  relieve  the  pain  in  her  head  —  &  though  I  am  not  as  you 
well  know  a  professional  nurse,  yet  about  half  past  6  she  fell  asleep. 
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Her  mother  is  very  easily  alarmed  about  her,  so  on  going  down  to 
prayers  I  told  her  that  C.  had  headache,  but  was  better  &  wanted  to 
sleep  but  told  Mr  P.  all  about  it  —  He  left  some  time  ago  for  the 

city,  &  was  going  to  send  the  doctor  up  —  it  is  now  after  breakfast 

Clara  has  on  a  dressing  gown,  lying  on  the  hounge  in  her  mammas  room 
asleep,  &  I  sitting  by  her  side  writing  and  keeping  the  flies  from 
her  at  the  same  time,  Mrs  P.  at  the  window  hemming  towels  &  every 
moment  I  expect  to  see  the  doctor  walk  in  --  Mrs  P.  expects  a  seam¬ 
stress  to  come  to  day,  but  I  hope  she  will  not  until  Clara  is  better." 

"You  told  me  I  must  tell  you  what  I  arrayed  myself  in  —  well 

this  morning  as  it  was  cool  I  put  on  my  brown  morning  dress  --  which 

C  immediately  fell  in  love  with  —  I  intended  going  to  Aunty’s  this 
afternoon  but  as  it  is  cloudy,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  postpone  that 
extreme  pleasure.  This  morning  Mr  P.  took  my  watch  to  Ball  &  Blacks. 
The  neighborhood  is  beautiful  but  I  presume  father  will  tell  you  of 
that." 

"To  day  I  have  accomplished  considerable,  for  a  new  hand  at  new 
work.  First  the  Dr.  came.  Mr  P.  had  charged  me  to  remember  all  he 
said  -  as  it  is  not  pleasant  for  Mrs  P.  to  converse  with  strangers  -- 
he  is  a  homepathist  and  Oh  dear  the  little  powders  all  to  be  taken 
a  different  way  —  but  I  have  done  pretty  well  she  has  taken  all  but 
three,  &  tonight  seems  rather  better  —  I  think  I  shall  like  the  Dr. 
he  seems  sensible  --  his  name  is  Dr  Guy  and  it  is  the  first  time  they 
have  tried  him  —  this  afternoon  I  have  cut  up  with  Mrs  P.  three 
pieces  of  linen  into  sheets,  &  one  piece  in  pillow  cases,  &  other 
into  bolster  cases  --  to  be  ready  for  the  seamstress  to  go  to  work  on 
when  she  comes  with  her  machine.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
girls  room  —  third  story  back,  nice  carpet  &  pretty  dressing  table, 
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two  beds  --  both  have  mlsqultoe  nets  —  &  linen  sheets.  To  night  Mr 
P.  has  been  out  hunting  up  a  washerwoman  --  &  has  been  telling  us  his 
experience  --  It  was  killing. n 

"I  miss  Cora  terribly  —  I  dont  have  any  nice  little  sweet  lump 
to  squeeze  —  Clara  is  entirely  to  big  and  thin  --  poor  child  she 
suffers  terribly  —  I  hope  she  will  not  be  troubled  again  to  night, 
though  she  most  always  has  a  headache  --  Dr.  forbid  all  marsh  mallow 
drops  &  such  like  --  very  provoking  to  her,  for  there  is  a  fine  lot 
in  the  middle  of  our  centre  table  --  he  forbids  melons,  and  all  sub¬ 
stances  which  contain  carbon  in  any  quantity.1' 

"We  have  breakfast  any  time  after  eight,  lunch  at  one,  &  dinner 
at  five.  Tell  Frank  the  dinner  would  have  suited  him  to  day,  first 
some  kind  of  fancy  soup,  then  mutton  chop,  eggplant,  potatoes  white 
&  yellow  —  tomatoes  —  celery  —  after  that  a  large  dish  of  Snipe 
upon  toasted  bread  -  then  Melon,  pears  &  peaches  —  Tomorrow  morning 
breakfast  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  Woodcock,  and  at  dinner  Plover 
—  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  hear  what  profit  the  N.  Y. 
gentlemen  make,  when  they  go  out  shooting  in  the  morning  —  Neither 
Mrs  P.  or  Clara  care  for  birds,  so  Mr  P.  &  myself  have  to  perform  the 
very  disagreeable  duty  of  eating  them." 

"Monday  evening  11  P.M.  This  evening  after  prayers,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  murder  those  songs  again,  &  then  sent  up  to  get  the  rest  of 
my  music  from  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  where  I  thought  it  was  very  safely 
ensconced  and  sing  all  the  old  songs  I  could  find  there  —  I  told  Mr  P. 

I  wished  you  were  here  so  that  he  might  not  be  punished  by  such  excruci¬ 
ating  sounds,-  &  he  agreed  with  me  exactly." 

"Clara  has  not  been  up  from  the  sofa  to  day  —  now  she  is  fast 
asleep  in  bed  &  I  sit  here  in  the  cunning  room  writing  &  I  can  hear 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Purviances  voices  rumbling  away  —  Oh  we  are  going  to  have 

loads  of  grapes  -  &  the  bunches  are  purple  now  -*  I  have  nice  little 

eats,  though  I  have  been  distinctly  informed  they  are  not  ripe. 

Ry." 

"This  morning  I  awoke  feeling  very  badly  but  I  think  it  can  be 

nothing  more  than  a  contagion  that  seems  today  to  pervade  the  house  — 

Clara  last  night  slept  very  well  --  This  morning  Mr  P.  took  my  letter 
for  me." 

"Our  breakfast  this  morning  (I  believe  you  wished  me  to  be  very 
minute  &  relate  all  the  little  details  of  my  every  day  life  on  my 
first  arrival)  we  had  Woodcock  served  up  in  fine  style.  I  very  much 
fear  there  will  be  trouble  with  the  servants,  for  Bessie  the  cook 
dont  want,  even  to  keep  her  kitchen  in  order,  or  wash  her  own  clothes, 
and  complains  that  the  boards  of  the  floor  hurt  her  feet.  Mr  P.  says 
he  presumes  that  is  a  slight  hint  that  she  should  like  her  domicil  to 
be  carpeted  with  Axminster." 

"This  afternoon  I  went  over  to  Aunty's.  Louise  came  to  the  door 
and  acted  more  like  a  whipped  dog,  than  any  thing  else  I  could  think 
of  --  I  was  just  as  pleasant  as  I  know  how  to  be  They  treated  me 
decently ♦  Louise  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  I  asked  her  if 
she  had  been  asleep  her  eyes  looked  so  red  and  badly.  She  said  she 
had  not.  I  hear  father  called  there  yesterday,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  his  report,  as  they  did  not  mention  anything  farther  than  the 
fact  that  he  called  -  I  immediately  changed  the  topic  of  conversation 
My  call  was  of  about  15  minutes  duration,  and  therefore  nothing  but 
ordinary  subjects  could  be  touched  upon  I  started  at  two  and  did 
not  return  until  half  past  five  -  It  is  so  far.  They  were  just  ready 
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for  dinner  when  I  came  back,  and  every  one  seemed  out  of  sorts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  host,  and  continued  in  the  same  sad  state  of  mind  during 
the  evening." 

Wed.  Sept.  16th. 

"Awoke  early  this  morning,  so  got  up  dressed  in  brown  BERIBBONED 
dress  as  it  was  rather  cool,  and  was  down  in  the  parlor  before  the  ris¬ 
ing  bell,  which  rings  at  seven  Mr  P.  thumped  at  my  door  for  about  5 
minutes,  (more  or  less)  and  then  came  down  quite  astonished  to  find 
me  there  so  early  —  Took  all  back,  about  calling  me  one  of  the  "seven 
sleepers."  Owned  up  that  he  was  out  of  sorts  last  night  and  felt 
cross  --  had  the  blues  —  Clara  has  a  most  terrible  headache  all  of 
the  time  —  it  varies,  sometimes  she  has  a  most  excruciating  throb 
through  her  temples  --  She  is  taking  little  powders,  which  the  Dr.  who 
is  an  Homeopathist,  left  to  break  up  the  fever,  and  it  has  not  return¬ 
ed  now  for  two  days  --  I  have  felt  terribly  lazy  all  day,  this  after¬ 
noon  I  lay  down  by  my  little  patient,  took  one  of  my  rousing  naps,  and 
felt  much  refreshed  --  got  up  at  four  --  (dont  dare  sleep  later  for 
we  dine  at  5)  dressed  up  in  my  pink  muslin  skirt  and  white  waist,  for 
it  is  melting  weather  more  suited  for  July  than  Sept." 

"Mr  P.  brought  home  to  Clara  this  evening  a  beautiful  work  box 
which  she  requested  him  this  morning  to  get  for  her  —  It  really 
seems  as  if  I  were  transported  to  another  world,  every  tiling  is  so 
quiet  here  --  I  miss  our  noisy  romps,  and  jolly  laughs  at  little  or 
nothing.  Everyone  has  been  sick,  Mrs.  P.  says,  of  course  when  Clara 
is  sick  Mr  P.  always  is  too  but  I  guess  he  makes  a  great  fuss  about 
nothing  -  for  now  he  makes  about  as  deep  a  dive  into  the  "meal  of 
vituals"  as  any  able  bodied  man.  Mrs  P.  &  Mr  are  so^  different,  he  is 
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so  aristocratic  for  instance  at  table,  everything  must  go  on  with 
that  same  order  and  ceremony  that  one  would  expect  at  a  grand  dinner 
party  -  While  Mrs  P.  would  like  things  in  a  sensible  manner  --  3he 
imagines  that  she  &  I  agree  pretty  well  on  most  topics,  &  I  think  we 
shall  get  along  very  nicely.  At  lunch  Mr  P.  is  away,  and  we  do  just 
as  we  like  —  Another  thing  they  differ  in,  he  tells  her  to  put  full 
confidence  in  the  servants  --  but  noi  she  must  lock  up  all  the  wines  — 
(Sc  such  a  display  of  wines  &  brandies)  I  really  believe  he  wouldn’t 
lock  up  at  night  for  fear  the  robbers  might  not  get  all  they  came  after-" 
"This  evening  Mr  P,  brought  home  two  nice  novels.  I  forget  the 

names  but  they  look  good,  the  last  Harper,  Godeys  Ladys  Book  —  and  a 

song,  "Happy  be  Thy  Dreams"  for  me,  and  he  has  kept  me  singing  it  for 
him  all  the  evening  he  seems  to  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  spent 
the  day  with  his  mother  &  I  presume  she  has  administered  some  good  ad¬ 
vice,  upon  uselessness  of  being  cross  --  at  any  rate  it  took  effect. 

He  told  Clara  poor  child,  that  he  had  brought  home  something  beautiful  — 
the  most  charming  thing  he  could  find  in  the  city,  and  came  into  our 
room,  lugging  a  great  box  of  cigars  --  C.  was  so  disappointed  she 
thought  she  was  going  to  have  something  nice  —  He  carried  her  down 
in  the  parlor  this  evening,  &  when  she  got  down  there,  hep  head  throbbed 
so  I  had  to  bathe  it  with  alcohol  for  a  long  time  —  all  she  could  say 
was.  Oh  Miss  Hoyle  1  Miss  Hoyle l"  We  had  prayers  at  9,  as  usual, 

and  I  came  up  stairs  with  Clara,  after  excusing  myself,  from  going  down 

again,  on  the  plea  of  being  tired  — -  So  goodnight  all,  we  are  going  to 
bed. " 

Thurs.  Sept.  17th. 

"Another  warm  day  —  Rec .  a  letter  from  "Pater"  —  glad  he  enjoy- 
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ed  himself  up  the  river  —  am  extremely  anxious  for  his  promised  let¬ 
ter  tomorrow.  Got  hold  of  some  towels,  and  hemmed  them  for  Mrs  P. 
this  morning  —  Clara  does  not  come  down  to  lunch,  now,  so  Mrs  P.  &  I 
have  it  all  to  ourselves,  &  we  make  one  grand  old  hollering  time  I  can 
assure  you  —  you  know  she  is  slightly  deaf  --  I  never  saw  such  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit  as  there  is  upon  the  table  morning,  noon  and  night.  Did 
I  tell  you  that  there  is  always  a  decanter  of  wine  and  one  of  Brandy 
upon  the  dinner  table.  That  is  another  of  the  old  English  customs  -- 
imbibbed  I  presume  from  his  mother  --  The  Dr.  came  this  evening  --  I 
like  him  -  he  is  intelligent  -  was  much  interested  in  a  conversation 

between  him  &  Mr  P.  concerning  their  College  days  -  when  they  were 

both  studying  law .  Mr.  P.  mentioned  Judge  tills  and  Judge  that  as  being 
fellow  students  of  his  -  &  in  the  course  of  conversation  Dr.  Guy  happened 
to  mention  Milliard  Fillmore  as  his  tutor  for  quissing  the  class,  and 
several  names  were  mentioned  whom  both  knew  intimately  though  they  had 
met  but  once  before  &  that  was  the  other  day.  But  tonight  they  seemed 
like  old  friends  --  He  thought  C.  was  better,  says  she  must  ride  out 

and  take  the  air  —  Here  it  is  12  o’clock  &  I  not  in  bed,  I  stayed 

down  stairs  till  11,  and  have  fussed  round  an  hour  --  I  hear  Mr  P. 
down  stairs  yet." 

'Friday  Sept.  18. 

"Mrs.  P.  thinks  I  must  be  quite  a  favorite  at  home  to  receive 
so  many  letters  -  says  she  would  not  wonder  at  it,  if  I  had  been  the 
only  child,  —  I  tell  her  I  am  perfectly  Indispensable  there,  they 
can  hardly  do  without  me." 

"I  am  reading  "Husks"  by  Marion  Harland,  it  came  out  in  Godeys- 
Clara  seems  better  to  day,  she  has  been  up  &  dressed  all  day.  There 
came  from  Ball  &  Blacks  this  afternoon  an  elegant  silver  tea  service  — 
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Mr  P.  has  been  having  it  made  —  they  are  a  beautiful  shape  &  the  orna¬ 
mental  work  is  all  the  little  grecian  pattern  —  it  consists  of  Teapot 
&  Waterpot  alike.  Coffee  Pot,  Sugar  Bowl,  Slop  Bowl,  Cream  Pitcher  — 
desert  spoons,  plated  knives  with  pearl  handles  —  &  I  know  not  what 
all  --  I  think  such  a  set  will  just  suit  mother  next  February  (I  think 
that  is  the  month).  I  think  I  had  better  send  a  check  to  Ball  &  Black, 
to  that  effect  -  Mr.  P.  asked  me  this  evening  if  I  should  not  like  to 
have  my  little  brother  Raphae  spend  the  winter  with  me,  said  he  should 
be  delighted,  if  he  could  come.  I  told  him  yes,  it  would  be  very  nice, 
but  if  he  did  come,  he  must  bring  along  Billy,  &  Mack,  &  Julie,  &  the 
Sweet  Pig  --  he  seemed  to  think  that  would  make  the  family  too  large." 

"I  sit  scribbling  in  the  little  back  parlor.  Mrs.  P.  &  Clara 
retired  quite  early.  It  is  almost  eleven  o'clock,  &  Mr  P.  sits  oppo¬ 
site  eating  soft  shell  crabs.  He  has  tried  in  vain  to  make  me  partake." 
Saturday  Sept.  19th. 

"Raining,  still  raining.  It  was  planned  to  take  a  drive  down 
to  Coney  Island  to  day,  but  rain  will  prevent.  Mr  P.  did  not  go  over 
to  the  city,  but  stayed  home  bothering  us.  Soft  shelled  crabs  for 
dinner  --  Mrs  P.  &  I  take  our  glass  of  ale,  ( splendid )  almost  every 
lunch,  or  whenever  we  are  compelled  (?)  by  higher  authority  —  ahem  I - 
This  evening  I  sat  up  and  read  until  quite  late.  This  evening  we  had 
a  lovely  pyramid  of  ice  cream  sent  in  at  10." 

Sunday  -  Sept.  20. 

"Cloudy  but  no  rain  today.  It  will  be  delightful  to  see  &  feel 
the  sun  once  more.  I  believe  its  rays  are  never  directed  toward 
Brooklyn,  if  it  i_s  the  city  of  churches.  Mr  P.  &  I  were  the  only  ones 
able  to  attend  divine  service  this  morning.  I  enrobed  myself  in  brown 
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suit,  for  first  time  --  We  went  to  Holy  Trinity,  a  most  splendid  edi- 
-^ice  The  pastor  is  Dr •  Littlejohn  — —  now  in  Europe,  hut  will  return 
the  first  of  Oct.  Mr  P.  made  arrangements  for  hiring  a  pew  there  — 
but  it  is  dubious  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  one,  as 
most  all  are  owned  -  he  may  hire  from  some  one  who  may  be  leaving  for 
the  Winter.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  fashionable  church  --  singing  per¬ 
fectly  splendid  Oh,  this  afternoon  we  had  a  rich  feast  — —  we  were 
reading  some  nice  Sunday  book  by  turn  aloud  in  the  parlor,  when  Dr  Ouy 
was  ushered  in  —  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  subject  of  Phre¬ 
nology  was  brought  up  -  (with  design  I  think  by  the  Doctor)  &  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  Clara  he  commenced  to  tell  her  of  some  of  her  characteristics  • 
and  from  that  went  on  &  thoroughly  examined  her  head.  Everything  was 
true  he  did  not  miss  it  once.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  science  & 

understands  what  he  is  about  —  Well  from  that  he  got  hold  of  Mr  P.  _ 

He  has  a  singular  head  if  all  he  said  was  true,  &  Mr  P.  said  it  was  — 
After  that  the  Dr  kept  throwing  out  sly  hints  (which  I  did  not  notice 
till  afterwards)  &  finally  actually  asked  me  if  I  would  not  let  him 
tell  me  some  of  my  peculiarities.  First  he  sat  &  looked  me  in  the 
face,  &  told  me  a  mess  of  trash  -  then  hinted  that  he  would  like  that 
net  off  -  (This  was  in  the  parlor  you  know)  so  off  it  came  &  down  tum¬ 
bled  my  hair  —  Then  he  fumbled  around  my  head  at  a  great  rate.  Told 
me  a  great  many  things  I  knew  to  be  true,  &  many  things  I  had  never 
thought  of.  One  thing  however  I  was  delighted  with,  &  that  was  Art. 

He  did  not  know  that  I  had  ever  tried  to  paint,  but  if  I  had  not,  I 
most  certainly  should,  that  as  well  as  having  a  great  talent  for  copy¬ 
ing.  I  could  design  from  ideas  in  my  own  imagination,  —  my  talent 
for  Painting  was  very  fully  developed,  &  in  time  I  would  become  a 
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great  connoisoir  in  painting.  He  said  some  very  queer  things  to  me, 
but  Mr  P.  said  they  were  all  true  --  I  think  he  was  3/4  hour  at  my 
head.  I  must  tell  Clara  sometime  what  he  said  --  I  cannot  write  it  — 

Mr  P.  said  if  he  had  not  been  a  family  physician,  &  married  at  that, 

he  would  have  been  tempted  to  do  something  desperate  to  him.  It  was 
good  fun  for  me  -- 

from  Rye.” 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  21st,  1963. 

Monday  Morning  — 

"Most  beautiful  day  —  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  we  awoke 
this  morning  by  the  ringing  of  the  seven  o'clock  bell  —  I  sent  my 
Journal  of  last  week  off  to  Clara  this  morning  —  I  am  sorry  I  wrote 
so  much,  they  will  be  bothered  reading  it  —  However,  that  cannot  now 

be  remedied  -  but  this  I  shall  endeavor  to  abridge  —  Mrs.  P.-  asked 

me  this  morning  if  I  would  not  go  a  shopping  instead  of  her  --  as  she 
did  not  like  the  business,  and  she  had  heard  me  say  that  I  liked  it  — 
So  at  twelve  a  carriage  came,  and  Mr  P.-  Clara  and  myself  started  for 
N.Y.  drove  to  Arnold  and  Constable's  and  first  looked  at  dress  goods 
purchased  a  very  pretty  drab  alapaca  for  Clara  and  a  bright  all  wool 
plaid  for  winter  —  then  got  a  lot  of  nice  handkerchiefs,  some  with 
initials  embroidered  in  the  corner  -  Then  got  beautiful  purple  and 
black  material  for  morning  dress  for  Mrs  P.-  (they  had  no  idea  before 
we  started  of  getting  anything  more  than  the  alapaca  --  and  had  strict 
injunctions  from  Mrs  P.-  not  to  get  anything  for  her-)  then  got  two 
Pi  eces  of  cotton  cloth,  and  kids  for  C.  to  match  her  dress  —  The 
things  were  to  be  sent  to  night  but  have  not  come  then  we  drove  up 
Broadway  to  14th  St.  chasing  up  a  cook  --  found  one  who  could  make 
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illigent  plain  dinners  —  bid  her  adieu,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  a 
dress-maker  -  she  suffered  the  fate  of  the  cook  -  her  own  dress  was 
recommendation  enough 

"We  have  had  considerable  sport  concerning  poor  Dr  Guy,  he  is 
coming  again  to  night  —  but  Mr  P.  says  he  will  escort  him  up  stairs  — 
he  makes  entirely  too  long  calls  in  the  parlor  --  poor  man  that  is  all 
the  thanks  he  gets  for  examining  our  craniums  —  I  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  he  found  no  live  stock  in  the  fields.  Feel  tired  to  night 
after  our  days  work." 

Wednesday  --  Sept.  23rd. 

"This  morning  made  Mrs  P.  let  me  help  her  with  her  sewing  -  (I 
must  tell  you  we  had  Sweet  breads  for  breakfast  -  my  first  experience)" 
Thursday  -  Sept.  24th. 

"To  night  the  folks  seem  to  have  the  blues  --  certainly  this  is 
the  most  singular  family  I  ever  knew  —  all  way  up  -  or  way  down  - 
and  I  cant  see  the  least  reason  for  it  -  I’m  glad  it  dont  affect  me  - 
Sometimes  I  commence  to  squall  "Happy  be  Thy  Dreams,"  "Rest  Troubled 
Soul,"  or  something,  -  and  its  effect  is  very  beneficial  oftentimes  — 
Sometimes  it  goes  off  in  the  form  of  tobacco  smoke  —  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  these  fits  visit  us — " 

Friday,  Sept.  25th- 

MThis  morning  I  woke  crying  like  a  great  lubber  calf  --  I  presume 
I  had  bad  dreams  -  but  slept  to  hard  to  remember  them  --  It  is  a  terri¬ 
ble  rainy  day  -  C.  &  I  worked  some  on  our  bands.  I  cut  off  the 
breadths  of  her  alapaca  and  sewed  them  up  --  No  startling  events  of 
great  importance  happened  to  day  in  this  little  family  —  Oh  what  ter¬ 
rible  accounts  we  have  in  the  papers  of  the  slaughter  of  men  in  the 
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west  —  this  evening  about  9  we  had  such  a  nice  little  lunch  -  or 
rather  Mr  P ,  C.  and  I  for  Mrs  P,  was  tired  and  went  up  stairs  at  8. 

C.  was  hungry,  so  Mr  P.  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a  lunch  —  and  up 
came  a  pound  cake  -  gingersnaps  -  wine  jelly,  peaches  &  grapes  -  and 
a  bottle  of  Champagne,  &  pounded  ice  -  I  tell  you  we  enjoyed  it  &  I 
beat  Mr  P.  and  Clara  both  in  a  game  of  checkers.” 

"Oh  it  is  so  nice  up  here  in  our  cozy  little  parlor  -  Clara  is 
asleep  in  the  other  room,  but  the  folding  doors  are  open  —  I  wish  you 
were  here  to  enjoy  this  little  room  — —  indeed  I  do  for  you  would  like 
it  much  such  a  cozy  little  lounge  and  rocking  chairs  —  nice  little 
open  grate  in  which  we  are  going  to  have  a  blazing  fire  soon  —  for 
the  mornings  are  getting  sharp  —  it  is  a  bleak  place  here  --  The  gas 

is  turned  on  full  blast  &  I  sit  here  under  it  enjoying  it  amazingly  _ 

I  shall  soon  turn  it  down  however  and  commence  wriggling  up  my  hair  - 
and  dwadling  around  as  usual.  Goodnight  --  now  for  my  wig." 

Saturday  Sept.  26th. 

"It  has  been  a  most  lovely  day,  and  very  pleasantly  I  have  spent 
it  —  Mr  P.  did  not  go  over  to  town  to  day,  as  usual,  but  said  he  would 
devote  it  to  the  ladies  -  It  was  nine  when  we  came  up  from  breakfast  - 
and  then  we  had  prayers  -  Clara  and  I  wanted  to  go  out  to  do  a  little 
shopping,  and  as  Mr  P.  hadn’t  been  to  market  he  went  too.  We  had  got 
out  and  as  far  as  the  next  house  when  I  espied  an  object  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  exclaimed  Oh  do  turn  round  &  go  round  the  block  —  so  we  all 
wheeled,  Clara  saying  "why!  what  for.  Miss  Hoyle,  what  for?"  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  the  dim  distance  I  had  discovered  a  human  form  in  the 
shape  of  Louisa  Chadeayne ,  and  off  we  walked  at  a  brisk  rate,  but  soon 
heard  a  shrill  clarion  voice,  shrieking  Maria l  MariaJl  Maria  Hi 
Forthwith  I  wheeled  to  encounter  the  advancing  enemy  —  When  loo  'she 
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put  up  her  sweet  rosy  lips  and  kissed  me  —  she  did,  honor  bright  — 
and  I  standing  there  like  a  " statue  fence"  -  I  turned  round  and  went 
back  as  meek  as  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  -  Mr  Purviance  met  her 
with  a  great  measure  of  dignity  —  and  bowed,  as  he  thinks,  very  grace¬ 
fully  -  Clara  as  usual  came  to  my  rescue,  and  between  us  we  managed 
to  keep  up  a  very  amicable  fire  of  words,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Mr  P.  excused  himself,  &  went  on  to  market.  Clara  ordered  up  lunch, 
and  Bridget  brought  up  cake  &  Sherry  wine  and  Grapes  and  peaches  -  all 
of  which  she  partook." 

"After  she  left  we  went  out  and  hunted  up  a  dressmaker  --  and  - 
(now  dont  laugh  and  hold  up  your  hands  in  holy  horror,)  he  is  a  man 
a  nice  little  Jerman  --  he  comes  to  the  house  --  measures  you  takes 
the  measure  &  goods  home,  3c  cuts  it,  baists  it  up,  &  his  wife  &  he 
fit  it  -  What  do  you  think  of  that  --  heh?" 

"After  coming  home  we  had  lunch,  &  at  one  a  splendid  span  & 
barouche  drove  up  --  Mr  P.  Clara  &  I  hopped  in,  (we  couldn't  by  any 
inducement  entice  Mrs  P.  to  go)  and  started  for  Fort  Hamilton  --  We 
had  a  lovely  drive,  by  the  water  most  of  the  way.  Passed  a  new  fort  — 
Fort  Richmond  --  and  farther  out  passed  Fort  Lafayette  and  then  to  Fort 
Hamilton.  Clara  did  not  get  out  of  the  carriage,  as  there  was  nothing 
new  for  her;  but  Mr  P.  &  I  went  up  to  the  fort,  to  enter  —  and  the 
Sentinel  would  not  permit  us  to  pass  —  Just  then  a  young  officer  came 
out,  and  touching  his  hat,  very  politely,  passed  us  in  —  wasn't  he 
good  --  an  entire  stranger.  Well  I  went  all  round  the  fort  -  up  on  the 
ramparts  -  and  stared  down  the  cannons  throats  -  and  saw  all  the  won¬ 
ders  -  then  drove  back  by  the  inland  route  -  &  arrived  just  in  time  for 
dinner  -  which  by  the  way  I  may  as  well  send  the  bill  of  fare  of  -- 
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1st  Tomato  soup  -  2-splendid  Oysters  on  the  shell  -  3-  Chickens  - 
Cauliflower  -  Egg  Plant  -  Potatoes  -  Tomatoes  -  Maccaroni  -  &c  -  4- 
Peach  Marange  &  Wine  Jelly  -  5  Peaches  Pears  Grapes  &  Champagne  — 

That  is  the  ordinary  dinner  —  Quite  late  this  evening  before  we  re¬ 
tired  to  our  rooms.  This  afternoon  about  6  o'clock  the  dressmaker  came  - 
Oh  dear  I  wish  you  had  been  here.  The  scene  is  indescribable  —  I  shall 
have  to  give  you  a  verbal  description  some  time. 

Rye ." 

Brooklyn  Sept.  27th/63- 

"Dear  Clara, 

Sunday  -  Glorious  day  -  This  morning  we  went  down  to  Holy  Trinity  - 
Came  home  had  dinner  -  (dinner  at  one  Sundays)  Lazed  away  the  after¬ 
noon  -  Mr  P.  read  to  us  from  a  book  a  little  while,  not  a  novel  of 
course  and  as  I  told  him  it  was  stupid  enough  to  give  one  the  hypo  — 

he  came  to  a  dead  stop  --  and  thought  so  too.  Had  tea  about  six  _ 

Sunday  evenings  we  have  tea  brought  up  in  the  back  parlor,  it  is  real 
nice  and  cozy  —  Mr  P.  and  I  went  to  church  this  evening  —  Clara  to 
her  room  could  not  go  out  so  late  —  Mr  P.  had  taken  the  refusal  of 
a  pew  until  tomorrow  morning  and  we  went  to  try  it  —  I  like  it,  though 
it  is  rather  conspicuous  --  one  couldn't  take  a  quiet  snore  with  any 
kind  of  comfort  in  it  for  it  is  the  front  seat  in  the  middle  aisle  — 
The  edifice  is  the  most  handsome  one  of  the  kind  that  I  was  ever  in  -- 
the  queen  of  the  "City  of  Churches"  --  That  is  another  name  you  know 
for  Brooklyn  --  And  the  music  well  Clara,  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
the  Tedeum  this  evening  --  and  the  hymn  is  past  all  description  —  four 
lines  were  sung  as  solo  by  soprano  &  four  lines  in  chorus  -  and  during 
the  solo,  the  congregation  seemed  actually  to  hold  their  breath  -  The 
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air  is  from  some  opera  —  I  have  heard  it  before  on  the  stage,  but 
cannot  place  it  -  The  church  was  jammed  -  and  the  chief  attraction  was 
the  music  -  for  their  pastor.  Dr.  Littlejohn  is  in  Europe  --  &.  he  who 
supplies  his  place  is  substantial  not  nothing  particularly  attractive 
about  him  —  Goodnight  and  pleasant  dreams  --  I'm  sleepy." 

Monday  -- 

"Sent  my  letter  off  this  morning,  had.  to  hurry  up  greatly  toward 
the  last  for  time  ran  short.  Clara  &  I  last  night  concluded  that 
today  we  would  go  to  N.Y.  &  make  a  day  of  it  —  for  she  wishes  to  get 
trimmings  for  her  dress  -  &  I  wanted  to  call  at  Rutgers  —  &  see  the 
folks  --  We  went  over  in  the  morning  with  Mr  P.-  he  put  us  into  the 
stage  -  and  we  arrived  at  Rutger's  about  H-l/2  —  It  looks  very  nice  — 
I  see  they  have  made  some  expenditure  in  paint  &  carpet  --  we  first 
paid  our  compliments  to  Mr  Mitchell  -  then  went  up  to  Miss  Hawkins 
room  --  She  was  very  glad  to  see  us,  has  a  number  of  new  faces  there, 
bright  intelligent  looking  girls  —  Next  went  down  to  see  Miss  Read, 
and  got  a  list  of  their  text  books,  as  C.  wishes  to  study  the  same  -- 
while  she  was  there  I  thought  I  would  plan  a  little  raid  into  the  office 
—  so  down  I  went  -  sauntered  in  and  commenced  with  "Weill  I  suppose  I 
can  see  all  of  the  girls  at  twelve  --  the  recess  hour"  he  replied  "I 
presume  so,  but  would  you  not  prefer  to  see  me  individually  just  at 
present-"  I  answered  "most  certainly  1  I  wished  to  see  him  as  well  as 
the  rest  --  as  I  considered  him  part  &  parcel  of  my  Alma  Mater".  "But" 
said  he  "will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  your  name  here"  —  pointing  to 
the  bottom  of  a  page  --  "Oh  Yes!  I  replied  if  for  nothing  else  than 
for  the  sake  of  old  times"  —  and  the  consequence  was  he  presented  me 
with  the  balance  of  my  unsettled  account.  At  recess  I  certainly 
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thought  the  girls  would  eat  me  up  --  I  could  scarcely  say  three  words 
to  H.  M.  P.  they  devoured  me  so  —  I  saw  Miss  Mackey  (she  is  still 
there)  and  am  going  over  to  call  on  her  soon  —  The  school  seems  to 
be  in  very  good  condition  --  the  grand  feature  this  year  seems  to  be 
a  composition  teacher  — -  they  have  Mrs  Mackintosh  the  authoress  Mr  P. 
says  the  girls  all  seem  to  be  so  much  interested  —  Mr  P.  invited  me 
in  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  her  class  —  I  told  him  that  I 

should  be  pleased  to  do  so  —  but  time  to  day  would  not  allow  me  that 

pleasure 

Tuesday  — 

"Schasser  came  to  night  with  Clara's  dress  —  it  was  almost  made 
and  fit  splendidly  --  The  waist  is  to  be  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  put 
on  same  as  the  black  ribbon  upon  mine  --  it  is  made  with  point  behind 
two  points  in  front.  If  I  ever  have  any  dresses  made  I  shall  have 

him  -  His  charges  are  moderate  three  dollars  for  plain  dress  _  that 

is  not  trimmed  very  much.  Played  back  gammon  this  evening,  &  got 
gammoned  twice." 

Saturday  — 

"Mrs  Purviance  asked  me  this  morning  if  I  would  not  go  with 
Mr  P.  and  try  &  find  him  a  cook  --  that  if  she  let  him  get  one  --  she 
would  know  how  to  do  nothing  but  how  to  make  the  flummeries  of  exis¬ 
tence  --  &  she  wanted  something  substantial  as  well  --  I  would  rather 
have  eaten  my  head  if  she  would  have  let  me  do  it  Instead  -  but  I 
didn’t  care  to  object  --  so  off  I  went  &  a  funny  time  I  had  of  it  -- 
didn't  find  any  critter  to  suit  --  this  one  never  made  puff  paste  -- 
&  that  one  was  too  old  --  but  Monday  morning  they  promised  to  have 
just  the  thing  -  The  grand  feature  of  the  day  was  the  busting  of  the 
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o’clock  with  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  —  and  hair  floating 
in  the  breeze-  and  screeched  out —  Oh  Miss  Hoyle  the  bller *s  bust  & 
the  kitchen's  all  afloat,  with  billn  water  -  &  Oh  dear,  sure  Miss  but 
I’m  most  dead.  The  first  idea  that  entered  my  mind  was  to  run  some¬ 
where  for  help  &  to  keep  it  from  Mrs  P.-  I  remembered  seeing  the 
plumbers  at  work  next  door  this  morning  so  sent  Bridget  in  to  get  one. 
Ee  came  in,  turned  the  water  off  from  the  house  Sc  left  a  little  in 
the  boiler  to  keep  the  fire  in  the  range  from  melting  the  lead  pipe 
in  the  water  back.  Bessies  next  trouble  was  dinner  but  that  difficulty 
was  gotten  over  by  sending  it  to  the  bakers  Mr  P.  was  almost  discour¬ 
aged  when  he  heard  the  news  and  declared  if  anything  else  broke  loose 
or  burs ted  he  would  go  and  take  rooms  at  the  Pierpont.  The  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  eating  business  was  to  many  for  him— 

Rie." 

Brooklyn  Oct.  10th,  1863. 

"Clara  dear,  I  must  confess  that  my  last  came  to  a  very  sudden 
termination.  Let  me  see  I  think  I  had  commenced  ploughing  up  Saturday 
and  really  that  day  was  quite  eventful.  C  and  I  went  out  with  Mr  P. 
cook  hunting  -  went  to  an  office  where  they  said  they  had  no  professed 
cooks  in,  but  would  send  us  some  up  to  the  house  -  then  Mr  P.  went  over 
to  the  city.  C  &  I  trotted  around  shopping  a  little  and  then  returned 
home  in  time  to  receive  the  company  -  about  one  a  girl  was  announced 
—  and  at  Mrs.  P.'s  request  I  went  down  to  see  her.  Well  Clara!  of 
all  ugly  looking  creatures,  she  was  the  most  frightful  -  a  big  barrel 
of  a  six-footer  --  with  great  Indian  face  resembling  very  much  a  brown 
stone  jar  -  and  her  eyes  bulged  way  out.  Ughi  I  hope  I  shall  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  after  dark  -  She  had  no  city  references 
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and  of  course  she  did  not  suit  me,  but  actually  I  felt  afraid  of  her  -- 
The  next  one  arrived  after  Mr  P.  had  returned  home  -  but  he  got  fright¬ 
ened  and  ran  away  up  stairs,  said  I  had  commenced  the  business  and 
must  carry  it  through  -  and  left  me  to  do  all  of  the  talking  -  but 
indeed  -  I  couldn't  get  a  whole  sentence  in  edge-wise  --  She  was  a 
pretty  English  widow  -  and  certainly  such  a  volley  of  words  I  never 
had  directed  to  me  before  -  it  was  perfectly  startling  the  velocity 
with  which  one  word  tumbled  out  after  another  --  she  knew  everything 
&  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  rid  of  her  -  but  she  had  no  city  references 
-  &  I  sent  her  trotting  — " 

Monday  — 

"Today  has  been  a  continuation  of  yesterdays  delightful  weather  - 
Mr  P.  groaning  &  grunting  with  Neuralgia  in  his  head  —  did  not  go  to 
the  city  -  C  &  I  commenced  studying  but  was  compelled  to  stop  -  for 
she  felt  very  sick  &  soon  after  she  had  a  most  terrible  chill  —  her 
face  &  lips  were  actually  purple  -  oc  after  that  she  had  a  very  high 
fever  -  which  has  left  her  very  weak.  We  still  have  no  cook  so  after 
lunch,  C  was  feeling  much  better  &  Mr  P  &  I  went  out  cook  hunting 
again  --  This  evening,  C.  seems  much  better  -  is  sound  asleep  in  bed. 
It's  past  eleven  &  I  am  all  alone  in  this  cozy  little  back  parlor. 

Mr  P.  has  not  made  himself  visible  since  dinner  -  gone  off  to  groan 
over  his  head  in  solitude  I  presume." 

Tuesday . 

"Clara  seems  to  be  much  better  today  --  commenced  school  -- 
that  is  made  out  our  plan  of  study  -  Went  out  before  lunch,  stole 
secretly  down  to  Strassers  to  see  about  having  my  dress  made  I  am 
going  to  get  the  little  fellow  to  make  it  Sc  let  the  folks  know  noth- 
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lng  about  it  -  for  Mr  P.  said  something  about  wanting  to  know  when 
it  was  time  to  have  it  cut  out  -  I  shall  make  my  appearance  in  it  some 
day  at  dinner  to  the  great  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

He  cannot  let  me  have  it  for  a  fortnight  as  he  has  so  much  business  

the  waist  and  sleeves  are  to  be  trimmed  with  black  velvet  an  inch 
wide  —  I  got  a  piece  this  morning  —  The  sleeves  are  to  be  Mme  Demo- 
rests  latest.” 

"Mr  P.  is  up  in  his  room  afflicted  with  Neuralgia  —  sadly  com¬ 
mingled  I  think  with  that  fearful  malady  the  Blues  -  C  &  I  this  even¬ 
ing  have  had  quite  a  theological  discussion  —  One  subject  was  the 
situation  of  Heaven  — —  She  insisted  child  like  that  Heaven  was  direct¬ 
ly  above  us  &  ray  argument  I  fear  gave  her  more  doubts  upon  the  subject 
than  ever  agitated  her  peaceful  thoughts  before  —  I  told  her  while 
we  were  looking  into  the  sky  this  evening,  to  find  Heaven  to  imagine 
some  meditative  China-man  at  the  same  moment  -  looking  up  for  his 
heaven  -  he  perhaps  as  good  a  Christian  as  ourselves  -  &  then  where 
could  Heaven  be  --  surely  not  above  him,  &  us  at  the  same  time  — 

She  has  gone  up  stairs  &  I  presume  is  now  over  her  ideas  (&  she  has 
a  host  of  them)  before  her  winkers  close  for  the  night  -  I  imagine 
that  one  divine  will  meet  with  a  volley  of  curious  questions  tomorrow 
morning.  —  This  evening  our  study  desk  came  home  — " 

Wed.— 

"Another  cook  came  this  afternoon  &  Mrs  P.  liked  her  so  much, 
that  she  told  her  she  might  come  in  the  morning." 

Thursday  — 

"Clara  is  better  today  -  Cook  came  I  like  her  right  well  - 
seems  to  be  one  of  these  good  natured  motherly  kind  Betty--  her  name 
is  Elizabeth  -  comes  well  recommended  from  one  of  the  first  families 
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here ." 

Friday  — 

"This  was  the  day  for  Claras  chill  as  they  now  come  every  other 
day,  but  she  has  only  had  the  fever  it  seems  to  be  a  desperate  fight 
between  the  disease  &  the  medicine,  but  medicine  I  think  has  come  off 
the  conqueror,  though  she  is  very  weak  &  has  been  very  sick  all  day-- 
I  am  so  sleepy  &  tired  I  must  say  good  night." 

Saturday  — 

"Rainy  day--  Clara  is  better  to  day  --  but  if  it  Isn't  one  thing 
its  another  -  Mr  Purviance  came  home  nearly  crazy  with  Neuralgia  sent 
for  Dr  Barker,  who  is  considered  the  best  doctor  here  —  he  came  &  said 
the  disease  had  gone  to  the  brain,  left  a  peck  of  medicine  -  &  left  — 
If  this  isn't  a  sick  house  then  there  never  was  one  "Goodnight  —  & 
Pleasant  Dreams." 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Oct.  12  (’63) 

Monday  - 

"Pleasant  day  out,  but  inside  it  Is  the  other  extreme  —  folks 
seem  glum  —  got  the  blue  disease  —  everything  goes  wrong  —  the  pipes 
smoke,  and  the  water  leaks  -  Mr  P.  says  he  wont  be  surprised  at  all  if 
the  house  itself  blows  up,  following  the  example  of  the  boiler  —  He 
went  this  morning  to  see  about  it  —  It  Interferes  with  everything  — 
the  washerwoman  came  &  had  to  go  back  for  she  could  not  wash,  and  no 
cooking  can  be  done  --  that  last  seems  to  be  the  stunner  --  We  have  not 
accomplished  much  to  day  -  sewed  a  little,  embroidered  a  little  -  and 
done  a  little  of  everything." 

"Clara  seems  to  be  better  —  I  shall  try  &  commence  her  studies 
Wed,  though  the  room  is  not  as  yet  in  order  —  Oh  I  am  in  such  a  hurry 
for  tomorrows  letter  —  Mr  P  says  he  believes  I'm  getting  homesick,  for 
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I  talk  about  nothing  but  my  letter  -  thats  just  because  I  happened  to 
w think  aloud"  once  or  twice  —  I  must  tell  you  our  mess  for  dinner  today 
It  Was  calves  head,  brains  &  all  boiled  Sc  then  browned  with  cracker 
crumbs  --  I  never  ate  it  before—” 

Tuesday  Evening  — 

"I  am  s£  tired  I  can  scarcely  manage  to  navigate  my  pen  —  the 
reason  thereof  I  must  relate  —  Last  week  Clara  and  I  rec.  cards  for 
Miss  Odell's  (teacher  of  Inst.)  wedding.  It  took  place  In  Dr  Adam’s 
church  in  Madison  Ave  —  The  day  has  been  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as 

one  could  desire.  If  the  weather  is  ominous  of  their  future  life  sure¬ 

ly  theirs  will  be  perfectly  happy  —  The  direful  deed  was  to  be  perpe¬ 
trated  at  two  --  We  started  at  eleven  -  rode  up  to  the  Inst,  where  Clara 

wished  to  procure  a  book  which  is  at  present  not  In  print  -  from  there 

we  took  the  stage  and  as  it  was  not  time  to  get  to  the  church  we  went 
Into  Bergman's  got  some  brandy  peaches  -  cream  merangues,  and  eclairs  - 
then  went  to  the  church,  —  got  nicely  fixed  in  a  splendid  seat  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  performance ,  when  In  came  Mr  Purvlance  —  The  bride  looked  love 

ly  -  she  was  in  full  bridal  dress,  and  looked  Just  as  pretty  as  possible 

From  there  we  went  with  Mr  P,  to  get  lunch  —  as  he  had  had  none  since 
breakfast  --  we  told  him  we  would  look  at  him  eat,  but  he  prevailed 
upon  us  to  eat  some  oysters  -  Then  we  went  with  him  a  short  distance 
to  see  a  cook  —  think  she  will  do  —  then  for  home  -  which  we  found 
In  a  very  topsy-turvy  state  —  Plumbers  here  —  no  fire,  and  things 

in  a  turmoil  generally  —  They  had  the  dinner  sent  in,  which  was  very 

nice,  and  we  ate  it  in  the  back  parlor  —  partridges,  champagne,  and 
all  very  fine  --  Mr  P.  says  he  don't  think  he  will  let  us  go  to  N.  Y# 
again  this  winter  —  we  are  so  tired  when  we  come  back  and  want  to  go 
off  to  bed  so  early  — ” 
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Wednesday  — 

’'Cloudy  this  morning,  did  not  get  up  until  quarter  of  eight  - 
and  it  was  9-1/2  when  we  came  up  from  breakfast.  Mr  P.  is  awful  lazy 
in  the  morning,  Mrs  Purviance  is  usually  up  first  of  all  --  The  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  go  over  the  river  until  about  eleven  —  and  generally 
returns  about  three  — " 

Friday  -- 

"This  morning,  as  Mrs  P,  wished  some  trimmings,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  go  up  to  Aunty s ,  &  pack  up  my  goods 
that  are  there  —  I  took  C.  along  as  protection  —  I  haven't  been 
over  there  but  once,  &  I  didn't  know  but  that  I  should  meet  with 
"Greek  fire"  of  the  worst  kind  —  We  met  with  a  very  kind  reception, 
and  made  a  very  long  call  —  I  packed  up  my  duds  -  &  this  afternoon 
Mr  P.  was  going  to  send  the  expressman  for  them  after  leaving  them 
I  went  down  to  Stuarts  &  got  some  handkerchief s  —  Qne  lovely  fine 
one  to  transfer  my  old  one  upon  —  it  is  very  fine  linen  lawn  with 
narrow  hemstitch.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  Mrs  P.'s  wedding  day,  & 

I  got  for  her  a  lovely  little  collar,  which  I  lost  before  I  got  home  -- 

I  was  so  provoked  --  got  out  of  the  cars  &  left  it  there  --  a  block 

from  our  house  --  Quite  a  singular  little  circumstance  happened  to  day. 
Clara  got  a  little  boquet  of  rosebuds  for  her  mother  &  I  a  bunch  of 
tube  roses,  for  Pa  Purviance  --  &  when  we  went  home  we  found  three 
beauties  one  for  C.  one  for  Mrs  F.  &  one  for  myself  --  was  it  not 
singular  that  we  all  should  have  thought  of  it  —  Mrs.  P.  seems  real 
well  to  day,  &  so  bright  --  when  she  is  well  she  is  so  funny,  has  a 
rich  vein  of  humor  &  fun  which  is  killing  —  keeps  us  in  a  roar  — 

while  at  other  times  she  will  be  so  still  for  days  --  it  is  the  effects 
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of  her  disease,  she  craves  some  change  constantly  —  seems  never  sat¬ 
isfied  --  I  can  manage  her  splendidly,  --  she  will  do  things  for  me 
that  the  others  would  not  think  of  asking  --  I  had  a  very  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  arrived  home  this  afternoon,  a  big  box,  filled  with  the 
nicest  things  —  a  perfect  little  love  of  a  shawl,  C.  thinks  it  is  a 
perfect  Jem.  Mrs  P.  examined  the  things  &  said  she  would  very  much 
like  to  see  my  mother,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  for  her  to  say  —  Clara 

says  she  does  wish  she  could  go  off  somewhere,  &  have  such  a  nice  box 

sent  to  her  —  she  is  getting  j ealous  --  says  I  get  all  the  letters 
&  all  the  BOXES  -  Came  home  and  found  the  cook  had  gone  —  She  was  a 

kind  of  crazy  thing  --  &  now  we  are  left  alone  again  —  but  Bridget 

is  a  treasure  of  a  girl  —  though  she  is  an  up  stairs  girl  -  she  is  a 
splendid  professed  cook,  &  attends  to  that  cheerfully  now  -  besides 
all  her  other  work  --  She  gets  nine  dollars  —  with  one  dollar  extra 
for  cleaning  Mr  P.'s  boots  --  he  was  going  to  get  a  boy,  but  she  said 
she  would  do  it  willingly - " 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  18th,  1863. 

"Dear  Clara  - 

Mr.  P.  has  been  at  home,  almost  wild  with  the  pain  in  his  head 
all  day.  Mrs  P.  says  that  Mr  P.  this  evening  is  most  crazy  with  his 
head  -  &  wants  to  take  Laudamon,  Chloriform  &  I  dont  know  what  all  -- 
that  wouldn't  go  very  well  with  Homeopathic  medicine  —  the  doctor 
wont  let  Clara  even  smell  of  perfumery." 

Tuesday  morning,  one  o'clock  in  the  Study. 

"Have  Just  read  the  precious  document  -  3c  feel  fifty  pounds 
happier  -  School  is  just  out  -  or  at  least  study  for  to  day  is  sus¬ 


pended  —  By  the  way  as  I  am  here  I  may  as  well  describe  our  Study  - 
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a  very  cozy  little  room  off  of  the  back  parlor  —  sunny  all  day  long, 
window  shaded  by  the  grape  vine  -  on  the  floor  is  a  very  pretty 

brussels  carpet  -  our  new  desk  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  room,  _ 

three  very  comfortable  chairs  -  &  a  large  bookcase  full  of  books  - 
X  was  listening  to  C's  last  recitation,  when  Bridget  came  rushing  up 
with  my  letter  -  and  I  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  my  fingers  from  tear¬ 
ing  it  open  -  but  I  exercised  a  little  patience  and  finished  the  les¬ 
son  then  had  a  splendid  time  devouring  it  — " 

It  is  too  bad  my  letters  do  not  reach  you  until  Wed,  but  you  see 
Mr  P,  doesn’t  go  over  till  after  eleven  —  so  I  cannot  get  them  in 
till  late  — -  it  isn’t  the  "of f i cers "  that  are  to  blame  — —  How  X  envied 
you  your  lovely  ride  —  Oh,  dear  dear  —  those  lovely  leaves  —  cant 
you  send  us  on  a  tree,  I  never  saw  such  foliage  as  we  have  here  — 
such  colors  enough  to  make  a  cat  squeel  — " 

"The  domestic  arrangements  are  in  very  much  better  working  order- 
nothing  has  since  burs ted  &  the  cook  is  real  nice  -  a  capital  cook  — " 
"The  bonnets  are  going  to  be  worn  very  differently  this  winter  — 
instead  of  that  skyscraper-  which  took  a  bushel  basket  full  to  stuff, 
(no  wonder  they  had  to  Invent  birds  &  butterflies)  The  bonnet  inclines 
very  much  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  toward  the  forehead  -  Marie  Stuart 
style  -  &  the  trimming  nearer  the  crown  instead  of  perched  up  on  the 
top.  I  saw  a  lovely  one  the  other  day  of  drab  velvet  trimmed  with 
claret  color  velvet,  &  a  little  light  blue  in  the  front  --  it  was  sweet 
&  very  tasty  --  fluting,  my  darling  fluting  is  slowly  exploding,  & 
the  box  pleates  are  more  in  vogue  again  --  I  saw  a  beautiful  poplin 
at  Strassers,  skirt  made  perfectly  plain  -  but  instead  of  stitching 
the  braid  on  the  bottom,  it  was  pleated  on  one  edge  --  3c  sewed  on  the 
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under  side  of  the  skirt  — -  the  effect  was  very  pretty  —  and  preserved 
the  bottom  of  the  dress  as  well  --  I  have  seen  several  very  heavy  silks 
finished  so.  There  is  a  very  pretty  trimming  it  is  jet  and  steel  mixed 
—  another  pretty  trimming  is  black  lace  not  wide  —  with  a  heading  of 
jet  —  you  must  not  think  I  have  been  studying  the  fashions  I  have 
all  my  ideas  from  Strasser." 

"For  dinner  today,  we  had  Mock  Turtle  Soup,  lobster-  Ducks-  cold 
Tongue-  cauliflower-  sweet  corn  (rather  late  isn't  it)-  eggplant- 
tomatoes-  3c  vegetables  of  every  description-  For  desert  Tlpsey  Parson 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  &  Sherry  —  and  0  dear  I  forgot  the  'tfushrooms- 
but  neither  Mrs  P,  or  C.  would  touch  these-  Mr  P.  says  that  I  am 
the  only  one  lady  or  gentleman  he  ever  met  that  would  eat  everything 
that  he  does-  &  he  is  perfectly  delighted-  You  know  that  I  can  eat 
any  kind  of  mess  that  is  at  all  eatable——  (thanks  be  to  my  Dads  early 
training)  &  X  choke  down  all  kinds  of  stuff  for  he  has  such  outlandish 
dishes  sometimes  —  but  some  are  very  nice  -  The  cook  makes  bread 
biscuit  —  rolls  —  &  rusk,  splendidly  -  &  her  cake  &  deserts  cant  be 
beat.  She  seems  to  be  so  ingenious,  always  has  something  different. 
This  evening  we  are  going  down  to  have  a  chestnut  roast." 

After  lunch  Mrs  P,  &  I  went  down  to  Strassers  (the  dressmaker) 
to  see  about  having  a  black  silk  Zouave  jacket  made  for  Clara  -  he  is 
awful  (Oh  that  terrible  word)  busy,  cannot  make  it  for  two  weeks.  I 
saw  some  lovely  dresses  there,  one  beautiful  black  silk  trimmed  with 
purple  that  I  felt  like  putting  on  8c  walking  off  with  --  he  trims 
beautifully  —  and  every  little  thing  is  finished  off  so  neatly.  I  am 
to  go  8c  try  mine  on  Friday  -  I  stood  talking  to  him  about  it  with  Mrs 
P.  looking  on  in  blissful  ignorance  (you  know  she  does  not  know  I  am 
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having  it  made).  It  is  very  hard  for  Mrs  P.  to  walk  out,  though  the 
Dr,  says  she  must  —  she  walks  very  slowly  &  has  to  take  my  arm  to 
steady  herself  —  her  step  is  so  uncertain.  She  suffers  very  much  at 
times  —  has  suffered  enough  for  six  ordinary  lives  I  should  think  — 
Her  disease  makes  her  very  whimsical  —  as  mother  said  —  she  seems 
never  contented  -  with  every  comfort  around  her  -  still  she  thinks  if 
things  were  only  thus  &  so  she  would  be  entirely  different  —  has  a 
perfect  horror  of  Doctors  -  but  is  all  the  time  wanting  to  try  some 
of  these  Newspaper  Quacks  -  that  insert  those  wonderful  references. 

Of  late  she  has  seemed  more  contented  — she  worries  Clara  terribly, 
but  she  is  pretty  patient,  although  sometimes  she  almost  loses  her 
patience  -  Yesterday  or  Monday  when  Miss  Amend  was  here  she  told  me 
that  Louise  B.  sent  me  word  that  Grandma  was  down  -  so  I  think  that 
Saturday  I  shall  go  over  and  see  her.  This  evening  C  &  I  have  been 
having  a  grand  frolic,  Mr  P,  is  a  fixture  up  stairs  with  Neuralgia, 
so  we  thought  we  would  have  a  dance —  I  suddenly  "found  m £  slippers 
-  so  didn't  have  to  go  in  my  naked  feet"  -  we  danced  all  maimer  of 
dances  -  then  had  a  grand  old  game  of  Tag  —  through  the  parlors,  down 
stairs  into  the  Kitchen  through  the  basement  &  up  again  pell  me 11  - 
such  a  noise  -  it  was  fortunate  for  once,  that  Mrs  P,  happened  to  be 
deaf  —  but  I  think  Mr  Purviance  will  come  down  to  us  pretty  soon  with 
a  double  extract  of  headache  -  Here  he  comes  now,  &  wants  to  know  what 
I  say  to  a  game  of  backgammon," 

(Brooklyn,  Oct.  18th,  1863) 

Thursday  Evening  — 

"With  lunch  and  all  we  did  not  get  through  till  Miss  Amend  (the 
music  teacher)  came  —  I  had  on  my  morning  dress,  I  took  my  lesson 
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first  —  took  a  new  piece  —  some  kind  of  a  prayer  -  Miss  A.  played 
it  --  it  is  pretty  — •  While  Clara  was  taking  her  lesson  I  meant  to 
dress,  but  Miss  Hawkins  called-  &  stayed  until  dinner  time-  &  there 
I  was  in  my  morning  dress  —  I  gave  Bridget  the  wink  to  keep  the  bell 
still  about  three  minutes  --  &  the  way  I  put  on  my  store  clothes  was 
a  caution-  I  heard  some  wonderful  news.  Miss  A.  said  she  heard  at 
the  Belknaps  that  Jim  was  coming  back  from  China  &  expected  next  week— 
Louise  &  Aunt  Maria  were  over  there  spending  the  day.  Every  time  I 
have  heard  from  them  lately  they  have  been  there  —  getting  to  be  ter¬ 
ribly  neighborly  ar'nt  they-?-" 

Saturday  — 

"So  provoking  -  awoke  and  found  it  raining  this  morning  -  disap¬ 
pointed  as  usual  —  cannot  go  over  to  see  Grandma  this  day  --  Clara 
&  I  buisyed  ourselves  all  the  morning  in  sewing,  practising,  reading 
&  eating.  Mr.  P.  did  not  come  home  until  dinner  time  —  five  o'clock 
--  &  then  came  well  laden  --  or  at  least  a  little  boy  with  him  carry¬ 
ing  a  basket  was  —  Mr  P.  had  three  lovely  boquets  one  for  each  of  us  — 
&  the  basket  proved  to  contain  Chestnuts,  Grapes,  Pears,  Partridges, 

Sea  Snipe,  Marsh  Mallow  Drops  (per  order)  &  Harper  &.  Godey's  Magazine 
—quite  a  mixture  was  it  not." 

Sunday  — 

"Pleasant  to  day  —  Terribly  lazy  this  morning,  we  did  not  get 
down  to  breakfast  till  9-1/2  —  Had  Snipe  cooked  in  fine  style  — 

Late  to  church.  Dr.  Littlejohn  has  returned  --  He  is  a  fine  looking 
man  &  has  a  lovely  little  wife  &  three  children.  His  sermon  was  very 
good-  Music  -  super  — " 
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Brooklyn,  Oct.  26th,  1863. 

"Dear  Clara  - 

I  wonder  what  you  are  all  about  just  now.  I  have  thought  of 
everything  but  suppose  I  have  not  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  any  one 
particular.  C  &  I  have  just  come  up  from  the  Kitchen  where  we  have 
been  roasting  chestnuts,  dancing  &  enjoying  ourselves  generally.  We 
had  that  little  farce  enacted  -  or  rather  that  little  picture  repre¬ 
sented  -  of  the  Monkey  using  the  cats  paw  as  poker  for  the  chestnuts- 
( whew l  there  goes  a  Champagne  cork)  I  fearing  to  scorch  my  digits 
tried  to  make  use  of  hers  -  but  she  resisting  we  had  a  pitched  battle 
on  the  spot." 

Tuesday  — 

"After  lunch,  Clara  Sc  I  started  for  N.  Y.-  We  met  Mr  P.  at  cor¬ 
ner  of  12th  St. —  I  went  on  to  Uncle  J. —  &  he  &  Clara  went  off  to 
get  C.  shod  after  which  I  was  to  meet  them  in  9th  St.-  but  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  who  should  call  before  lunch,  but  Louise  B.  and  Annie 
Ring  -  made  very  pleasant  calls  —  To  go  on  with  my  story  --  I  found 
Grandma  looking  firstrate.  Got  in  a  perfect  nest  of  relations  - 
Aunt  Catherine  (Ring)  -  Aunt  Sarah  (Belknap)  Annie  Louise  Hattie 
Sc  the  half  dozen  children  —  I  was  fearful  I  should  not  see  Jim  (Bel¬ 
knap),  but  he  came  home  before  I  left  --  He  looks  splendid  -  had  been 
down  to  Erooks  Brothers  -  to  get  a  little  of  the  Chinaman  rubbed  off  — 
he  promised  to  call  upon  me  --  from  there  I  met  C  Sc  Mr  P.  at  half  past 
three  in  9th  St.  near  Broadway  -  which  are  Millinery  rooms  --  Clara 
wanted  to  order  her  bonnet  (her  first )  it  will  be  lovely  I  think,  but 
will  describe  it  when  I  see  it  complete  --  They  insisted  upon  m©  try- 
ihg  on  a  beautiful  purple  velvet  I  could  not  see  the  sense  of  it  but 
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did  it  to  oblige  them-  I  have  strong  suspicions  that  I  am  to  have  a 
present  --  I  do  wish  they  would  not  be  so  lavish  with  their  presents  -- 
but  what  can  I  do  --  I  can  tell  you  it  isn’t  one  bit  comfortable  to  be 
so  much  thought  of.  How  can  _I  ever  repay  them?  &  if  I  say  one  word  - 
I  am  answered  that  "the  obligation  is  entirely  on  the  other  side"  - 
Good  night  I  am  going  to  bed  early  to  night,  leave  the  host  to  take 
his  Champagne  a  lone." 

(The  Jim  Balknap  whom  Maria  met  at  her  Uncle  Joseph’s  house  was 
another  uncle,  her  mother’s  brother.  He  was  for  years  an  engineer 
on  a  steamship  running  between  New  York  and  ports  in  China.) 

Saturday  — 

"When  I  came  home  I  found  Clara  admiring  her  new  bonnet  which 
had  arrived  during  my  absence  -  &  presently  Mr  P.  stole  quietly  in 
&  laid  something  on  the  bed  -  a  lovely  purple  velvet  bonnet  --  just 
the  color  of  that  bow  you  got  for  me  —  it  is  trimmed  with  purple 
feather  -  &  pink  rose  inside  -  with  purple  strings  --  it  doesn’t 
look  like  Ribuster  (Maria)  one  bit  --  entirely  too  grand  —  I  dont 
think  I  shall  ever  dare  to  put  it  on  my  head--" 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  2nd,  1863. 

"Dear  Clara  -- 

This  morning  I  awoke  at  7  with  Bridget  making  the  fire  in  our 
little  dressing  room,  but  in  some  way  or  other,-  very  unaccountably 
fell  asleep  again  -  and  we  did  not  waken  until  eight  -  and  then  it 
was  by  Mr  Purviance  thumping  on  the  door  between  the  rooms--  It  has 
been  a  most  beautiful  day,  too  pleasant  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house, 
but  we  have  not  had  a  minutes  time  to  go  out-  Clara  and  I  had  our 
lessons  as  usual-  after  which,  before  lunch  she  read  to  me  from 
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"Dombey  &  Son"  &  I  sewed.  After  lunch  we  fussed  around  &  dressed 
until  Miss  Amend  came.  I  took  my  lesson  &  then  while  C.  was  at  hers, 

I  got  Mrs  P.  to  let  me  comb  and  arrange  her  hair  —  I  dressed  her  up 

in  a  new  headdress  I  made  her  last  week,  &  she  looked  very  nice  _ 

it  is  of  black  lace  and  purple  ribbon  — " 

Tuesday  Evening  -- 

"After  lunch  Clara  &  I  started  on  a  cruise  round  the  city. 

First  went  down  to  Strassers  -  I  wished  to  pay  my  bill  -  then  went 
in  pursuit  of  somebody  to  stitch  some  cuffs-  got  some  red  -  blue  & 
black  embroidery  cotton  and  found  any  number  of  stores  where  they 
did  it  -  but  could  not  use  anything  but  spool  cotton  —  so  poor  C. 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  in  the  coming  time  will  have  to 
stitch  them  herself-  I  got  "Brightest  Eyes"  and  tried  to  get  "Lord 
with  glowing  heart  I  praise  Thee"  -  but  could  not  —  I  sang  it  to 
the  fellow  in  my  very  best  style  -  to  the  extreme  amusement  of  Clara  - 
and  all  to  no  effect  -  I  presume  it  is  not  in  print  -  &  all  we  can  do 
is  to  go  to  Warren  the  organist  &  beg  it  —  After  laying  in  a  supply 
of  candy  --  checkerberrles  -  prunes  -  &  other  outlandish  things  we 
wended  our  way  homeward  &  on  the  road  picked  up  two  very  pretty  boquets 
--  C.  got  one  for  Mrs  P.  Sc  I  for  Mr.  to  keep  peace  in  the  family-- 
Mr  P.  told  me  this  evening  that  he  had  sold  his  house  --  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  whom  he  rented  it  --  he  gave  him  some  thousands  more  than 
it  cost  him  —  he  did  not  care  to  part  with  it  —  but  Mrs  P.  &  Clara 
were  delighted  --  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  have  to  live  there  — 
Mrs  P.  does  not  like  housekeeping  now-  but  C.  says  when  she  is  board¬ 
ing  she  says  the  same  of  that--  The  doctor  says  she  ought  to  keep 
house  —  it  gives  her  the  exercise  which  she  requires  — w 
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"Bridget  i3  going  to  be  sent  of  Monday  —  I  am  sorry  --  I  like 
her  exceedingly  —  she  is  I  think  as  good  a  waiter  girl  as  can  be 
found-  but  Mrs.  P.  has  conceived  a  dislike  for  her  &  she  will  have  to 
go  —  I  know  I  should  keep  her  for  I  think  she  is  a  good  girl  — 

Mr  P.  went  to  day  to  see  about  another  --  he  says  if  it  isn't  Boilers 
it  is  Girls —  This  afternoon  we  have  had  a  little  new  wood  stove  put 
up  in  our  study-  that  is  the  sixth  fire  to  be  made  every  morning  — 
After  lunch  we  all  went  out  to  walk —  Mr  P.  &  Mrs  P.  &  all —  This 
afternoon  I  picked  a  lovely  bouquet  from  our  garden-" 

"By  the  paper  this  morning  I  see  that  the  Union  ticket  was  vic¬ 
torious  -  125000  majority-  and  that  old  skunk  of  an  Andrews  is  re¬ 
elected  cant  Mass,  do  any  better  than  that-" 

"Mr  P.  is  reading  Dombey-  and  finds  it  necessary  so  many  times 
to  roar  -  and  then  read  aloud  where  the  laugh  comes  in  —  that  ray 
paper  will  be  full  of  queer  mistakes  but  everyone  he  promises  shall 
be  the  last." 

Thursday  Eve .  — 

"Clara  &  I  are  learning  a  little  duet  from  "Traviata"  Ohi 
most  sorrowful  to  relate-  this  morning  I  found  my  poor  little  lizard 
dead  keeled  over  on  his  back  —  we  have  kept  the  room  too  warm  for 
his  Lordship —  Clara  this  morning  made  him  a  most  perfect  little 
coffin  out  of  paste-board-  laid  him  out  in  state  with  fine  white 
flowers  all  around  him  -  darkened  the  back  parlor  &  put  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  table-  Just  before  dinner  this  evening  we  had  a  grand 
funeral.  Elizabeth  was  gravedigger  &  did  her  part  admirably  --  dug 
a  hole  big  enough  for  a  cat —  Bridget  headed  the  procession  drawing 
the  hearse —  (a  tin  box  covered  with  crape)  Clara  upon  one  side  toll- 
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ing  the  bell,  I  directly  behind  as  chief  mourner  &  Mrs  Purviance 
brought  up  the  rear —  Bridget  performed  the  funeral  services  conclud¬ 
ing  with  "Peace  be  to  your  ashes.  If  you  dont  go  to  God,  you’ll  go 
to  the  Devil"  We  repeated  the  speech  to  Mr.  P.  &  he  thought  it  was 
awful — " 

Saturday  — 

"Mrs  Purviance  wished  to  go  girl-hunting  to  day  --  so  Mr  P. 
ordered  a  carriage  at  10  -  &  off  we  started  for  N.Y.  with  a  list  of 
advertisements  cut  out  of  the  Herald  -  dropped  Mr  P.  down  town  -  then 
drove  up  to  56th  St.  went  to  the  Dressmakers  then  to  the  shoes  shop, 

&  after  that  Clara  left  us  &  went  to  call  upon  some  of  her  school 
friends,  then  Mrs  P.  &  I  commenced  our  work  in  earnest  -  drove  like 
mad  up  town  &  down  to  one  place  and  another  but  nothing  satisfactory 
until  we  stumbled  upon  an  Intelligence  Office  -  a  nice  looking  one 
&  I  pursuaded  Mrs  P.  to  test  it--  We  went  in  -  and  indeed  such  a 
treat  as  that  I  very  rarely  have  enjoyed  before.  In  the  first  place 
the  man  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  so  many  animals  —  that  he  was 
to  stir  up  with  a  sharp  stick-  and  expatiate  upon  their  best  points  — 
&  then  such  a  class  of  human  beings  —  I  wonder  where  they  all  dug 
up?  He  toted  out  several  of  such  specimens,  until  at  last  I  became 
desperate  -  &  told  him  he  need  not  trot  out  any  more  such  trash  — 
told  him  just  what  we  wanted  —  &  that  wages,  we  were  not  particular 
about,  would  give  them  anything  that  they  thought  they  were  worth- 
then  he  seemed  to  know  what  we  had  come  for  -  &  brought  us  a  very 
neat  little  body  -  named  Hannah.  After  some  parley  we  asked  that  she 
might  come  over  Monday.  She  thought  she  was  worth  9  dollars  -  She 
is  to  be  chambermaid,  waitress  -  &  attend  to  the  starching  &  ironing 
of  the  fine  clothes.  I  should  think  that  $22.00  a  month  was  entirely 
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too  much  for  this  small  family-  After  that  lady  was  all  settled  -  we 
went  shopping  -  for  dust  pans  -  whisk  brooms-  (Mrs  p.  la  considerable 

of  a  Pullet)  &  the  like  nearly  covered  one  seat  of  the  carriage  _ 

then  we  drove  down  to  our  friend  Clarks  -  where  we  met  Mr  P.  &  Clara. 

It  was  half  past  two  when  we  arrived  there-  &  had  accomplished  every¬ 
thing  we  went  for  —  We  were  very  fortunate  in  all  our  undertakings 
&  Mrs  Purviance  was  in  excellent  spirits  -  In  hunting  up  the  girls 
I  would  not  let  her  get  out  of  the  carriage  —  I  jumped  out  &  if  it 
were  a  tenement  house  -  or  looked  any  way  dubious  I  would  hire  some  of 
the  little  dirty  dutch  or  Irish  ragamuffins  to  beat  the  bushes,  & 
scare  up  the  birds  for  me  —  &  then  I  would  escort  them  to  the  carriage 
to  be  inspected  —  We  had  a  nice  little  lunch  &  then  started  home  — 
it  was  past  four  when  we  were  home  again-  Altogether  I  had  quite  a 
jolly  day  -  Although  this  morning  Mr  P.  predicted  that  it  was  no  use 
going  over  on  such  a  wild  goose  chase-  that  it  was  going  to  rain,  that 
we  wouldn't  find  any  girl  &  I  dont  know  what  all  -  was  as  glum  as  an 

owl.  He  owned  up  to  night  that  he  had  been  cross  -  but  blamed  it  all 
to  the  Neuralgia.  Good  night-  —  " 

"Give  love  to  all  from  Rye  n 

Sunday  -- 

"Tell  father  that  Mr  Purviance  says  he  wishes  very  much  that  he 
were  here  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  &  chat  sometimes  with  him  —  he  cannot 
teach  the  ladies  to  smoke,  in  that  particular  they  are  not  apt  scholars." 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  9th,  1863. 

"Dear  Clara, 

We  commenced  school  as  usual.  I  believe  I  have  never  told  you 
anything  In  particular  of  school.  Clara's  studies  are  Arithmetic 
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(which  is  her  bugbear)  "Wilson’s  History  of  Greece  &  Rome"-  "Wells 
Natural  Philosophy"  "Physical  Geography"  "Towns  Analysis  Chemistry" 
&  composition  writing,  &  then  every  other  day  she  learns  something  to 
recite , " 

"I  have  got  so  I  can  sing  the  "Blind  Boy"  passably  —  and  have 
thumbed  over  the  "Prayer  of  the  Betrothed"  in  a  manner  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  startling  You  would  think  that  our  piano  was  in  splendid 
condition  -  a  perfect  gem  if  you  could  but  hear  this  —  such  a  poor 
diseased  creature  --  it  is  very  unf ortunate ,  It  came  from  Eng.  with 
the  rest  of  the  goods  and  chattels  -  &  think  it  must  have  caught  the 
chills  &  fever  coming  over  —  for  really  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
poor  keys  shake  &  squeak  is  very  pitiable  —  and  then  others  have 
fainting  fits  —  touch  them  &  they  "fall  prone  to  the  ground"  stuck 
fast,  and  unable  to  arise,  till  you  give  them  a  helping  finger  — 

C.  wants  Mr  P.  to  have  his  brought  over  but  he  says  he  will  not  take 
the  bother,  as  he  is  going  back  to  the  city  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring  so  we  will  have  to  worry  the  piano  along  -  &  give  it  as 
much  help  as  we  can  poor  critter  — " 

Tuesday  — 

"Every  once  in  a  while  for  breakfast  we  have  waffles  &  they  are 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  I  ever  ate  -  perfectly  delusclous- 
They  are  three  cornered  tilings  -  with  hearts  on  them  or  diamonds  & 
circles  --  I  presume  they  are  made  something  like  muffins  -  &  when 
they  take  them  out  of  the  waffle  iron,  they  soak  them  in  butter  — " 

"I  am  getting  as  fat  as  butter  —  Mr  P.  says  porter  (or  some 
kind  of  Stout  I  believe  it  is)  is  real  healthy  --  good  for  Neuralgia 
so  we  have  a  drink  most  every  night  —  the  floor  of  one  of  the  pan- 
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trys  down  stairs  is  stacked  with  Champagne,  Porter  &  Edenburg  Spark¬ 
ling  Ale—" 

Thursday  — 

"Miss  Amend  came  to.  day  --  we  had  our  studies  as  usual  this 
morning  --  Miss  Amend  gave  me  The  Mumm  Polka  Mr  Mumm  is  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  man  -  &  there  is  a  great  bottle  for  the  frontispiece  —  it  is 
pretty  —  I  told  Mr  P.  I  was  learning  a  new  piece  that  I  thought  he 
would  like  very  much  -  especially  as  it  was  spirited  I  asked  Miss 
Amend  about  a  french  and  drawing  teacher,  but  she  knows  of  none  now. 


We  have  another  resignation  in  the  kitchen  department.  Elizabeth 
the  cook  is  going-  One  of  her  former  employers  has  been  after  her 
&  Hannah  immediately  taking  advantage  of  our  forlorn  condition  makes 
a  grand  strike  (they  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day)  &  wanted  $10 
instead  of  $9  &  she  would  stay  for  nothing  less —  Mrs  P.  was  inclined 
to  keep  her  —  but  I  told  her  while  she  was  among  the  Irish  she 
might  just  as  well  hunt  up  two  as  one  —  so  tomorrow  we  are  to  have 


another  grand  Biddy  expedition—" 

Friday  — 

"Off  we  started  this  morning  about  eleven  on  a  wild  Irish  goose 
chase  —  Mr  P.  rode  over  with  us,  &  we  inveigled  him  into  accompany¬ 
ing  us  farther  by  promising  to  stop  at  the  Astor  House  a  few  minutes 
as  he  had  an  appointment  there  at  12  &  wait  for  him  —  we  did  so  —  & 
then  we  started  off  with  25  advertisements  for  cooks  &  others  for 
chamber-maids—  But  the  very  first  one  we  went  to  suited,  &  she  had 
a  friend,  whom  Mrs  P.  engaged  for  the  other  girl  —  then  we  started 
off  in  search  of  their  references  -  they  were  satisfactory,  &  then 
we  took  a  drive  out  to  the  park  —  It  was  very  pleasant  --  the 
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fashionable  hour  for  driving  between  two  &  four  -  &  we  had  a  nice 
open  barouche  &  could  see  everything  finely  —  Going  down  Broadway 
home,  I  met  that  Mr  Powel  -  he  was  passing  up  in  a  stage  and  bowed — 

He  must  be  home  on  a  furlough  —  he  was  dressed  in  uniform -  What 

do  you  think  good  folks,  is  coming  now  -  dont  be  astonished  at  any¬ 
thing  after  this  piece  of  news  —  I  should'nt  be  surprised  if  another 
month  should  find  (us)  in  N.Y.-  Yes,  I  think  so—  Mrs  Purviance 
is  not  contented  here,  has  too  much  care  and  anxiety  &  says  she 
thinks  she  would  be  much  better  if  she  were  boarding  in  N .  Y.  again  -■ 
Mr  P.  first  says  he  cant  go,  &  then  turns  round  &  says  that  if  she 
wishes  it,  for  peace  sake  he  will  go  —  &  I  think  from  his  looks,  is 

at  this  present  moment  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  kind - 

Yes,  I  was  right  -  &  he  interrupted  me  to  ask  my  advice  -  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  such  advice  -  as  I  had  not  very  much 
experience  in  housekeeping,--  and  none  at  all  in  boarding--  &  that 
I  thought  that  Clara  nor  I  needed  to  be  considered  at  all  as  he  & 

Mrs  Purviance  would  be  the  ones  principally  affected  by  the  change  — 
as  it  made  no  difference  to  C.  or  I  whether  we  were  in  one  city  or 
another  —  he  said  Weill  we  will  consider  the  pros  &  cons  of  the 
case  -  &  then  choose  with  deliberation  &  the  up  shot  of  the  business 
is  that  I  think  we  will  go —  He  says  he  will  not  go  to  any  Hotel 
that  is  very  public  -  &  that  whether  boarding  house  or  hotel,  he  will 
have  a  private  table  —  that  he  will  not  take  two  young  ladies  to  a 
public  table.—  On  that  last  we  had  quite  an  argument  -  from  which 
he  pretended  to  come  off  victor  —  I  will  report  proceedings  if  any¬ 
thing  more  occurs.  Oh  I  am  so  tired  to  night — " 

Saturday  — 
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"Cloudy  warm  morning-  Both  of  the  girls  left  at  12  -  the  new 
— is  coming  in  at  3  --  that  is  7  different  servants  in  two  months  — 
Mrs  P.  says  she  dont  think  that  speaks  pretty  well  for  the  family  — 
Evening  —  The  girls  did  not  come  until  past  4  -  &  the  dinner  for 
tomorrow  was  not  sent  home  from  market-  Mr  P.  came  and  found  us  in 
a  delightful  pickle  -  but  soon  the  girls  came  &  Mr  P.  rushed  out  & 
ordered  another  dinner  for  tomorrow  —  the  first  was  from  N.Y.- 
Turkey  Goose  &  Quail  —  &  about  five  o'clock  it  trotted  along  - 
&  a  fine  supply  there  is  in  the  house  —  Mrs  P.  says  half  will  be 
wasted  as  the  refrigerator  will  not  hold  it  all—  Mr  P.  brought  home 
some  delicious  oranges  —  &  three  lovely  little  boquets.  He  says 
that  he  has  advertised  in  both  Herald  &  Times  for  a  Suite  (sweet) 
of  rooms,  &  private  table  --  In  the  paper  this  morning  that  new 
Hotel  the  St.  James  on  comer  of  Broadway  &  26th  St.  &  Mr  P.  says  that 
he  does  not  know  whether  they  are  too  expensive  for  a  poor  man  or  no, 
but  that  he  will  go  up  there  tomorrow  &  offer  them  $50.  a  week  for 
board  -  but  he  thinks  it  will  not  be  much  use-  the  hotels  seem  to  be 
all  so  crowded  -  now—  N.Y.  is  flooded  with  strangers." 

Sunday  — 

"Raining  steadily  all  day,  but  notwithstanding  we  went  to  church 
this  morning  —  I  would'nt  have  missed  it  for  a  cookie  —  Mr  Rogers 
the  young  assistant  was  ordained  priest-  Bishop  Clark  from  Rhode 

Island  was  there  -  &  three  other  clergymen  in  the  chancel  _  we 

were  there  three  hours  --  the  music  was  superfine  -  Mrs  Comstock 
surpassed  herself--  We  got  a  good  drenching  returning  home.  All 
the  afternoon  we  have  done  nothing  but  sit  in  the  parlor  &  talk  - 
Mr  P.  has  been  relating  some  of  his  experience  as  a  clergyman  - 
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away  out  in  the  wild  western  regions  —  That  was  while  he  was  a 
deacon  —  before  they  are  ordained  priest,  the  Bishop  can  send  them 
wherever  he  wills  —  I  am  nearing  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  page  - 
&  am  afraid  there  is  but  very  little  that  will  be  at  all  interesting 
to  you  —  I  have  not  been  over  to  Aunty’s  since  -  I  suppose  when  I 
do  go  over  there  alone  there  will  be  a  grand  pow-on  --  just  think 
I  have  not  seen  Uncle  at  all  —  I  dont  believe  he  would  speak  to  me — 
Mrs  P.  is  delighted  to  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  returning  to 
N.Y.,  is  50  percent  brighter  to  day,  from  the  effects. 

Rye . " 

Brooklyn,  Nov.  16th,  *63. 

Tuesday  — 

"Did  I  never  tell  you  of  my  lizard?  my  poor  little  Hypo?  One 
day  Mr  P.  came  home  and  told  us  of  a  great  curiosity  he  had  seen  — 
a  little  fish  with  legs  —  and  the  man  called  it  a  Ghno  —  I  laughed, 
and  he  said  I  thought  he  was  telling  a  whopper  —  so  to  convince  us 
that  his  statement  was  correct,  one  afternoon  he  brought  home  in  a 
little  globe  a  little  gold  fish  —  a  snail,  and  this  wonderful  little 
animal  —  which  proved  to  be  a  common  water  lizard--  That  was  my 
property,  and  I  christened  him  "Hypo"—  Clara  is  the  owner  of  the 
fish  and  she  calls  it  "Cora”—  &  the  snail  fell  to  Mr  P.  which  he 
calls  "Dumpy" —  And  now  I  want  to  know  what  there  is  so  awful  in 
giving  my  poor  little  Hypo  a  decent  burial  —  there  for  weeks,  every 
morning  immediately  after  breakfast  I  have  gone  to  the  kitchen  and 
caught  flies  for  his  feast,  he  always  ate  three  at  a  meal  —  &  such 
a  time  as  he  had  choking  them  down  —  of  course  the  creatures  would 
go  down  alive  --  &  there  would  ensue  considerable  kicking  in  his 
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throat  --  give  him  the  hie  cups  in  the  worst  way.  He  had  beautiful 
bright,  intelligent  black  eyes  -  was  of  a  stone  color  with  four 
bright  red  spots  on  each  side — " 

Thursday  -- 

"Clara  is  perfectly  disconsolate  to-day  about  two  o’clock, 
there  was  a  ring,  &  Anna  went  to  the  door  -  1  we  heard  some  one  as 
we  thought  begging  --  so  down  Clara  flew  to  the  door  with  her  pocket 
book  open  in  her  hand  ready  to  empty  for  the  begger  -  when  she  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  very  handsome  young  soldier  -  with  his  hand  cut  off, 

&  arm  in  a  sling  -  he  said  -  "Miss,  I  thank  you,  but  it  is  not  money 
I  wish"  —  Clara  said  she  never  felt  so  mortified  in  her  life  — 
she  wished  the  stones  would  open  &  swallow  her  —  then  he  told  her 
that  he  was  begging  for  a  coat  --  that  it  was  new  business  for  him, 
but  he  was  very  cold  mornings  in  his  little  fatigue  jacket,  and  that 
he  was  on  his  way  home  to  Cincinnati  travelling  most  of  the  way  on 
foot  --  that  when  he  got  there  he  would  be  among  friends  —  but  that 
here  he  had  not  one  --  Of  course  Clara  was  smitten  immediately  - 
such  splendid  big  black  eyes-  as  she  afterwards  told  me--  She  went 
up  stairs  &  asked  Mrs  P.  if  she  could’nt  get  one  of  her  papas  coats 
&  give  him  -  Mrs  P.  told  her  she  better  not  as  she  knew  nothing  of 
his  coats.  But  Mr  P.  says,  he  has  one  he  could  have  given  the  poor 
fellow-  Sc  C.  is  in  a  dreadful  state  about  it  —  I  advise  her  to  put 
a  personal  in  the  Herald-  Goodnight  &  pleasant  sleep — " 

Saturday  — 

"Miss  Amend  told  me  yesterday  that  Martha  Belknap  had  been  to 
N.Y.-  but  had  gone  home —  I  think  when  I  go  to  Newburgh-  they  will 
see  me  there  (?)  Oh  ye3i  they  will —  I  havn’t  been  up  to  Aunty's 
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since —  Tell  me,  had  I  ought  to  make  an  effort  &  go  there  oftener? 
That  is  a  sore  point  with  me-  very,  I  can  assure  you  -  for  I  cannot 
determine  what  I  ought  to  do-  I  should  imagine  from  all  I  hear  that 
they  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  at  Aunt  Sarah’ 3 —  I  should 
like  to  know  what  revelations  they  have  made  to  them  concerning  my¬ 
self  --  of  course  the  whole  affair  has  been  canvassed  from  beginning 
to  end-” 

Brooklyn  Nov.  23rd 

"Dear  Clara — 

Mr  F.  has  been  room  hunting  all  the  day  said  he  was  perfect¬ 
ly  disgusted  with  the  dirty  looking  boarding  houses  could'nt  find 
any  to  suit  --  then  went  up  to  the  "St.  James"  -  that  new  white  mar¬ 
ble  hotel  in  Broadway  corner  of  25th  St.-  they  were  all  full,  open¬ 
ed  Thursday,  but  had  rented  all  their  rooms  three  weeks  ago  &  had 
nothing  left  but  their  rooms  for  transient  boarders  --  He  talked  to 
the  proprietor  an  hour  &  at  last  got  him  to  consent  to  let  him  have 
two  bedrooms  &  a  parlor  -  at  an  enormous  price  I  imagine,  for  he  will 
not  tell  Mrs  P.  when  she  asks  him,  he  only  said  "Money "  there  are 
no  closets  in  either  rooms  --  so  Mrs.  P.  said  at  once  she  was  not 
going  there  --  Mr  P.  seems  perfectly  discouraged  he  said  he  thought 
we  were  so  nicely  fixed  —  they  dine  the  same  as  at  Parkers  any  time 
from  2  till  6  -  &  small  tables  —  Those  who  have  rooms  there  are 
principally  first-class  merchants  of  the  city  —  Mr.  Black  -  of 
Ball  &  Black  is  one  --  He  says  he  does  not  think  it  possible  to  get 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  nice  boarding  house,  they  are  all  crammed  & 
that  one  of  two  things  must  be  done  either  the  hotel  or  stay  where 
we  are  --  but  he’ll  soften  down  a  peg  before  he  sleeps  to  night  -- 
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bye  &  bye,  he  will  ask  my  advise  -  &  I  shall  give  him  some  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you—  Miss  Amend  came  to  day,  gave  us  both  a  scolding  (?) 
because  we  had  not  practised  enough. 11 
Tuesday  — 

"Upon  a  certain  subject,  you  say  you  think  there  is  a  screw 
lose  somewheres  — —  but  dont  you  know  that  when  a  person  is  sick  for 
a  long  time,  &  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  very  aggravating  com¬ 
plaints,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  temperament  would  be  affected? 
seems  to  produce  a  dissatisfied  feeling,  &  desire  for  change  wor¬ 
ries  about  everything,  every  trifle  —  but  she  is  sick,  &  ought 
to  be  humored  at  any  sacrifice  I  think.  She  says  she  would  prefer 
remaining  here  to  going  to  the  "St.  James  — —  &  there  the  subject 
has  seemed  to  drop  —  but  if  the  thing  is  possible  I  think  Mr  P. 
should  get  rooms  in  a  private  boarding  house,  for  it  is  not  right 
to  stay  here,  there  is  too  much  care  &  anxiety, —  or  at  least  she 
makes  too  much  -  but  he  says  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  suitable 
rooms  --  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to  N.Y.  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
Brooklyn  —  it  is  a  detestable  place  —  I  have  not  seen  one  of  my 
old  friends  since  I  have  been  back  —  it  is  too  late  to  go  to  the 
city  after  school  --  for  it  takes  two  hours  to  get  up  town  -  & 
every  Sat.  they  have  had  something  going  on  girl  hunting  or  some¬ 
thing,  &  X  have  to  lend  my  assistance. — " 

"Yes l  this  is  an  entirely  new  phase  of  life  for  me,  but  if  I 
were  in  N.Y.  (notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  my  friends)  I  think  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy-  C.  &  I  have  real  cozy  times  —  nothing 
to  disturb  us —  About  seven  in  the  morning,  Annie  comes  in  and 

makes  our  fire,  we  get  up  about  8  &  through  breakfast  &  prayers 
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about  half  past  9  —  then  we  go  up  stairs  &  find  our  rooms  fixed 
up  as  neat  as  a  pin  -  then  to  our  lessons,  get  through  about  lunch 
time  —  then  either  practise  or  go  out  —  have  dinner  at  five, — 
then  usually  pass  the  evening  very  pleasantly  -  in  sewing  reading 
&  talking-" 

Wednesday  -- 

"Lovely  day  it  has  been--  To  day  was  Miss  Odells  last  recep¬ 
tion  day  she  had  every  Wednesday  in  November  —  &  so  of  course 
Clara  &  I  availed  ourselves  of  it  --  started  after  lessons  &  lunch, 
&  rode  up  town  to  the  dressmakers  there  Clara  got  her  new  cloak 
&  adorned  herself  in  it.  it  is  exceedingly  pretty  -  got  chrochet 
ornaments  upon  the  shoulders  &  back  Sc  front-  &  sleeves  --  It  was 
the  christening  of  her  new  bonnet  which  is  very  becoming  Sc  with  her 
new  dress,  which  to  her  great  delight  &  admiration,  drags  --  she 
looked  quite  the  young  lady  --  then  we  rode  down  to  Mrs  Cadwells  - 
had  a  very  pleasant  call  --  she  was  dressed  beautifully  —  dahlia 
or  wine  color  silk  trimmed  with  thread  lace  barbes,  lovely  point 
lace  collar,  &  pearl  pin,  hair  arranged  in  the  latest  style —  as 
usual  she  was  as  jolly  as  possible,  &  altogether  we  had  an  extreme¬ 
ly  pleasant  call,  for  a  wedding  call  —  Coming  down  the  ferry,  we 
got  into  a  stage,  which  happened  to  have  two  lame  horses  -  it  was 
full  of  passengers  -  Sc  the  drivers  as  they  passed,  would  whip  our 
poor  steeds  along  —  I  stood  it  or  I  should  say  sat  it  for  some 
time.  Sc  then  up  I  jumped,  &  said  "come  Clara,  if  we  expect  to  get 
home  to  night  we  must  find  a  faster  coach  than  this"--  and  into 
another  one  we  tumbled,  which  was  much  better  —  but  at  that  it  was 
almost  dark  —  they  had  commenced  to  light  the  gas,  when  we  arrived 
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at  the  ferry,  which  was  about  5 —  Mr  P.  had  been  waiting  there  almost 
an  hour,  &  he  said  he  had  commenced  to  despair,  &  was  just  thinking 
of  sending  the  cryer  out  after  us — " 

Thursday  -- 

"Thanksgiving  Day" —  Eright,  clear  &  beautiful  -  it  indeed 
seems  as  if  the  weather  itself  has  been  partaking  of  the  prevailing 
happiness.  The  glorious  warmness  coming  as  it  did  yesterday,  seemed 
to  be  a  good  omen,  as  if  when  a  nation  is  in  prayer,  its  supplica¬ 
tions  are  illumined  &  answered  by  the  good  news  from  the  West —  I 
think  it  is  a  little  singular-  that  this  victory,  though  we  have 
waited  and  watched  for  one  so  long  -  should  come  now,  immediately 
before  the  day  appointed  by  the  president  for  a  general  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  —  &  you  remember  the  hard  fighting  just  proceeding  our  national 
holiday,  upon  the  1st,  2nd  &  3rd  of  July-  the  hard  earned  battle  of 
Gettysburg —  Would  that  we  had  more  holidays,  if  they  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  such  premonitions, —  but  is  it  not  terrible,  the  suffering 
state  of  our  poor  fellows  --  prisoners  in  the  south  -  The  contrast 
between  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
&  those  of  the  Federal  Government  will  I  think  read  splendidly  in 
history — " 

Sunday  — 

"Clara ,  in  your  next  will  you  send  me  very  minute  directions 
for  making  a  handkerchief  satchet  -  I  have  commenced  one  for  Mr  P. 
for  Christmas  -  one  side  will  be  silk  canvass  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  worsted  with  light  shades  of  floss.  The  canvas  is  mauve 
or  lavender  color  -  and  is  to  be  lined  with  the  same  color  as  the 
other  side  I  think  it  will  be  pink  or  cherry  either  look  pretty 
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with  the  canvass,  pink  the  best,  &  then  I  believe  you  line  them  with 
white  --  I  haven't  the  least  Idea  how  to  make  one  so  be  very  minute 
in  all  the  details.  I  think  it  will  be  very  pretty--  within  the 
wreath  there  will  be  C.P.  &  on  the  other  side  will  be  Mouchoir.  The 
flowers  are  roses  and  forgetmenots . " 

Brooklyn  Nov.  30th,  '63. 

’’Dear  Clara- 

I  presume  ere  this  you  have  seen  father,  and  have  heard  all  of 
the  news  —  I  Imagine  there  has  been  a  grand  talking  time,  which  I 
should  have  richly  enjoyed  had  I  been  permitted  to  do  so-  It  would 
have  been  "Hoyles  folks"  raising  some  kind  of  delights  then,  would' nt 
it?" 

Tuesday  — 

"I  am  quite  shocked  at  the  idea  of  my  mother  making  mince  pies 
before  Christmas  --  Tell  her  she  must  make  some  of  those  lovely 
Eccles  Cakes  with  puff  paste,  for  Benas  (Maria)  --  You  remember  that 
in  the  days  of  my  teetotalism  (Alas!  long  gone  by)  they  were  my  favor¬ 
ites —  " 

Friday  — 

"You  see  I  have  caused  one  day  to  become  a  nonentity  —  Yester¬ 
day  was  a  blank-  Miss  Amend  came  --  she  is  so  jolly  -  Clara  likes 
her  very  much,  &  progresses  finely  -  but  our  piano  is  a  perfect  tin 
pan  -  &  besides  being  never  in  time  -  the  action  is  all  gone,  so 
that  about  one  third  of  the  keys  after  they  are  once  struck  prone 
to  the  ground  retain  that  lowly  position  until  some  one  is  kind 
enough  to  give  them  a  helping  hand-  It  sorely  vexes  me  sometimes  - 
and  I  thump  away  at  the  old  critter,  but  all  in  vain,  for  all  I  can 
do  is  to  thump  the  old  keys  up  again.  Miss  Amend  rushes  in  &  out 
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just  like  a  sunbeam  --  never  see  her  otherwise  than  with  a  pleasant 
countenance  -  Mrs.  P.  does  not  feel  very  well  this  evening,  has 
traveled  around  the  house  considerable  to  day-  I  played  seven 
games  of  backgammon  with  her,  but  it  was  not  gammon  to  my  back  I  can 
assure  you,  for  I  felt  terribly  tired,  and  my  cold  makes  ray  head 
ache  --  and  Oh  dear!  I  am  so  sleepy  I  must  say  Goodnight  --  I  have 
a  most  unpalateable  looking  dose  to  take  tonight,  some  kind  of  cough 
mixture  -  Ugh! I l" 

Saturday  — 

"Tonight  Mr  P.  brought  us  a  fresh  supply  of  concentrated  Sweets 
which  were  very  acceptable  as  the  others  were  out,  but  I  have  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  him  not  to  bring  any  more  till  Christmas,  for  I  am  afraid 
they  will  make  Clara  sick  again  --  she  never  knows  when  she  has  had 
enough." 

"Mr  P.  is  fixing  me  a  hot  whiskey  punch  —  he  says  I  must  take 
it  up  stairs,  &  drink  it  down  like  a  man  —  the  last  thing,  just 
before  I  close  my  peepers  --  so  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  stop 
scribbling  and  obey  -  it  smells  real  good.  I  wish  mother  were  here, 
she  might  have  a  cold  too-" 

Brooklyn  Dec.  7th  '63. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

Tuesday 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  particulars  about  the  satchet  - 
it  was  just  what  I  wanted  —  for  I  did  not  know  how  to  put  the  powder 
in  --  I  looked  at  some  yesterday  made  up  as  I  thought  1  might  get  a 
few  hints  from  them  —  I  saw  one  beauty  —  white  satin  embroidered 
with  a  wreath  of  green  grape  leaves  &  white  pearl  beads  in  buncnea 
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for  grapes  the  underside  was  plain  with  Mouchoir  in  center  --  the 
two  sides  opened  like  the  covers  of  a  hook,  lift  up  the  top  3c  lay 
the  handkerchief  in  --  pleated  around  the  edge  of  top  3c  bottom  was 
white  satin  ribbon, —  it  was  lined  with  satin  quilted  -  I  think  I 
shall  make  mine  up  in  that  style  -  but  outside  of  pink  satin.” 

Friday 

" Oh  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  week.  And  that  was  as  far  back  as  last  Tuesday.  While  I  was 
over  to  A.  S.  who  should  call  but  Louise  Chadeayne  3c  Lizzie  Frye  -- 
was  it  not  very  unfortunate  my  being  out.  They  stayed  most  two  hours 
--  waiting  I  presume  for  my  return  —  &  I  must  tell  you  of  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  --  Not  long  since,  Mr  P.  C.  3c  I  were  sit¬ 
ting  around  the  centre  table  in  the  evening,  3c  were  trying  which 
could  excell  in  drawing  pictures  --  designing  not  copying--  I  took 
for  my  subject  a  Pig,  and  made  a  nice  wee  bit  of  a  fat  fellow,  very 
life-like —  After  I  had  finished  it  I  was  looking  through  my  Album, 

3c  Mr  P.  or  Clara  said  they  thought  it  deserved  a  place  there  —  so 
as  there  was  no  vacancy,  I  inserted  it  in  the  place  directly  over 
Louise  C's  face  --  it  covered  her  only  partially  —  Lizzie  F.  asked 
Clara  if  I  had  an  album  Clara  said  yes ,  it  was  on  the  table  so 
Lizzie  took  it  3c  Louise  C.  was  looking  over  her  shoulder.  When  Liz. 
turned  to  that  picture,  Louise's  face  fired  up,  3c  she  exclaimed  in 
her  sharp  tones  --  "Whats  that  thing” Mi  C.  said  she  was  so  taken 
aback  that  for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak  -  3:  she  said  she  could 
feel  the  blood  steal  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair-  She  man¬ 
aged  to  get  out  --  ”0h  thats  a  little  thing  she  stuck  in  there  the 
other  day”  --  definite  was  it  not  --  the  poor  child  was  so  frightened 
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all  right  -  but  in  reality  I  think  it  is  all  wrong  --  am  I  not  in 
a  fine  pickle?  I'm  in  for  it  now  -  3c  shall  have  to  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences  --  that  is  another  pleasant  thought  to  go  to  bed  on  so 
Goodnight  — ” 

Clara  Everett  answers  on  the  subject  of  the  Pig,  and  describes  the 
Fair  in  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  soldiers: 

Tuesday,  Dec.  15th,  1863. 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  Weekly  to  father, —  Oh  Rye, 
your  adventure  of  the  "Pig"  was  awful  —  it  quite  took  mothers  appe¬ 
tite  away  from  her  supper.  She  is  as  sober  as  am  owl  over  it  — 
thinks  its  perfectly  shocking.  I  haw,  hawed  till  I  cried  it  was  too 
rich  for  anything,  and  still  it  is  too  bad.  The  only  way  you  can 
get  out  of  it  is  to  treat  it  with  the  utmost  indifference,--  oc  say 
if  asked  about  it,  it  might  have  happened  to  be  on  any  of  the  faces 
as  well  as  that,  but  truly  it  is  one  of  your  heedless  scrapes." 
Wednesday  -- 

"Lovely  day  as  ever  shone, —  Steve  and  I  took  the  nine  o'clock 
train  for  Boston —  it  was  so  crowded  I  stood  up  to  Dedham  --  Every 
body  was  going  in,--  all  the  Smiths,  Winslows,  the  Turners,  3cc.  I 
sat  with  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  Aunt  Saces  Lucy,  going  in  and  had  a  good 
chat,—  She  had  been  at  the  fair  Monday  3c  Tuesday,  said  she  was  never 
in  such  a  jam  in  her  life,--  the  first  evening  the  tickets  were  $3.00, 
3c  you  could  not  find  room  to  stand,--  but  were  carried  around  anywhere 
Well,  when  we  got  in,  walked  across  the  Common  with  Mattie  Sawyer  3c 
Alice  E.  made  an  appointment  to  meet  them  at  Parkers  at  eleven, —  3c 
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I  went  off  to  do  a  little  shopping,—  was  at  Parkers  at  eleven  but 
no  one  came  but  Steve  at  the  appointed  time,  (they  were  detained  by 
George)  so  8—  &  I  went  to  the  Music  Hall,—  after  being  jamed, 
squeezed,  pushed,  carried,  poked  &  pulled  we  at  last  got  Into  the 
Hall,—  you  know  it  is  an  immense  place,  Sc  it  was  so  full,  the  two 

balconies  &  all,  that  one  could  not  move  without  pushing  along,  _ 

The  tables  were  perfectly  splendid  what  I  could  see  of  them,  —  but 
I  needed  a  spy  glass  to  get  a  peep,  —  as  for  getting  near  enough  to 

buy  that  was  out  of  the  question,  &  I  did  not  get  a  thing.  _  I  never 

saw  such  splendid  fancy  articles  in  my  life,--  Sc  such  thousands  of 
them,—  everything  that  you  can  imagine  in  the  way  of  jewelry,  fancy 
articles,  Afghans,  sofa  pillows  handsome  enough  to  make  one  crazy,— 
bronzes,  glass  ware,  furs,  pianos,  &c.,  &c.~  Steve  &  I  waded  around 
&  saw  what  we  could,  for  about  an  hour  Sc  a  half.  I  met  Henrietta 
(Winslow)  &  looking  ready  to  faint.—  The  ladies  attending  the  tables 
were  dressed,  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  perfect  magnificence.— 

I  never  saw  such  dressing  before.—  The  tickets  were  a  dollar  to  day 

Sc  crowds  turned  away.  The  great  organ  was  all  enveloped, _ could 

not  even  look  at  it,-  They  will  make  an  enormous  amount  of  money. _ 

Well  we  left  that  place  in  disgust,—  I,  because  I  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  take  pattern  of  all  the  things,—  Steve,  because 
he  was  squeezed  to  death.  He  talked  to  every  pretty  girl  at  the 
tables  he  could  get  a  chance,—  held  long  confabs  with  some.—  We 
parted  at  the  door, —  I  go  finish  my  shopping,  Steve  to  go  to  the 
telegraph  rooms.  Met  at  Parkers  at  half  past  two  —  had  a  nice  din¬ 
ner,--  then  we  loafed  round  till  car  time.  Coming  by  Aunt  Saces  I 
could  not  resist  going  in  &  telling  them  about  the  fair.  I  was  awful 
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tired  &  got 
found  Cosie 
&c.-  Mother 
so  had  just 
Maria 


sat  down,  hated  to  move,  drank  a  cup  of  tea  &  came  home, 

(Cora)  had  been  sick  all  day  --  high  fever,  cold  chills, 

had  made  up  her  mind  I  was  not  coming  till  late  train, 

administered  a  dose  of  rhubarb." 

continues  her  adventures  in  New  York: 

Union  Square  Hotel , 

New  York  Dec.  20th,  *63. 


"Dear  Clara  — 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  above  date,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
Here  I  am  seated  in  the  wonderful  parlor-  the  windows  of  which  over¬ 
look  the  bronze  statue  of  the  world  renowned  Washington.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  delightful  it  seems  to  be  in  Gotham  —  the  contrast  with 
Brooklyn  only  serves  to  heighten  the  pleasure." 

"Well,  I  must  go  back  a  pace.  I  did  commence  my  Weekly  all  fair 
&  square,  upon  Monday  last,  but  there  were  so  many  interruptions  & 
so  much  to  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time  -  that  poor  letter  was 
neglected  -  and  so  I  will  commence  again  -  but  be  fore  warned  and 
expect  but  a  very  short  one  --  Mr  P.  has  for  a  long  time  been  look¬ 
ing  out  for  just  the  thing  he  wanted.  Sc  this  came  nearer  than  any¬ 
thing  he  has  seen,  &  he  got  this  by  a  mere  accident,  though  a  very 
sad  one  —  the  former  occupant  of  them,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  was 
accidentally  knocked  down  in  the  street,  injuring  his  spine  which 
caused  his  death  —  One  of  Mr  P.’s  friends  took  the  refusal  of  the 
rooms  -  &  then  told  Mr  P.  who  immediately  engaged  them.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  way  N.  York  is  crowded  they  say  the  like  never 
was  seen  before  —  We  came  over  yesterday,  (Saturday),  packed  up 
Friday  --  Had  9  very  large  trunks,  4  large  bonnet  boxes  Sc  a  variety 
of  other  things  --  Clara  Sc  I  each  had  a  present  of  a  bonnet  box. 
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Friday  _ a  very  nice  one,  take  out  the  fixture  for  the  bonnet,  & 

could  pack  enough  in  it  to  go  round  the  world  with  —  comes  just  in 
time  for  the  4th  of  Jan." 

"Now  I  must  describe  our  rooms,  but  first  I  must  tell  you 

i 

that  Clara  &  Mr  P.  have  gone  to  church  I  went  with  them  this 
morning,  but  this  afternoon,  I  was  j30  sleepy  I  couldn't  go  -  (good 
excuse  wasn't  it)  but  some  how  the  moment  they  were  gone,  I  bright¬ 
ened  up  wonderfully,  &  commenced  my  letter  --  a  werry  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  Sam  Weller  would  say  --  Have  you  read  Pickwick?  If 
not,  get  it  by  all  means  --  it  is  decidedly  the  richest  thing  I 
ever  read  —  it  is  his  first  —  &  they  say  the  best  —  you  cannot 
open  to  any  one  page  but  you  will  find  something  that  will  fairly 
crack  your  sides  —  Mr  P.  is  reading  it  aloud  evenings.  One  chap¬ 
ter  in  particular  I  was  struck  with,  on  Franks  account,  he  would 
richly  enjoy  reading  it  — —  The  19th  chap.  I  believe  A  Pleasant 
day,  with  an  unpleasant  termination"  —  it  is  a  hunting  scene. 

Well  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject,  I  believe  I  was  about  to 
describe  the  rooms.  The  parlor  is  a  fine  large  room,  furnished 
in  green  velvet,  directly  above  the  public  parlor,  &  two  bedrooms 
Sc  bath  room  connecting  all  very  nice  --  but  they  will  not  set  a 
private  table.  The  location  is  fine,  corner  of  Broadway  &  14th  St. 
-  and  I  think  we  may  be  very  comfortable  until  Spring  -  or  Summer 
when  the  birds  come  home  —  There  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  set  of 
people  here,  good  &  substantial  -  (especially  the  diamonds)  Last 
week  was  a  very  busy  one  Sc  I  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  next  four 
days,  that  it  almost  crazes  me  to  think  of  it  —  I  have  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  the  Mouchoir  3/4  done,  have  lovely  pink  satin  for  it 
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&  have  the  word  Mouchoir  stamped  on  It,  but  not  worked  yet,  have 
the  white  satin  lining,  &  got  it  quilted  at  a  place  where  they  did 
machine  work,  the  pink  is  a  new  color,  so  could  not  of  course  match 
it  in  cord  so  had  to  have  it  made  to  order-—  but  have  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  now,  3c  I  think  if  I  can  get  it  done  it  will  be  beautiful." 

"I  have  not  been  to  Aunty* s  yet  —  I  dread  to  go  —  but  last 
Sunday  I  wrote  Louise  a  little  note,  said  nothing  particular,  but 
told  her  I  was  sorry  I  was  not  home  when  she  called,--  I  dont  be¬ 
lieve  such  little  white  lies,  done  for  peace  sake,  are  reckoned 
against  one  in  the  long  run,  do  you?" 

"Oh  dear  I  must  stop  --  the  folks  have  just  come  in  &  there  is 


the  gong  for  dinner,  half  past  five  —  Had  breakfast  at  11  —  lunch 
at  2,  &  to  night  supper  at  10  —  Merry  Christmas  &  Happy  New  Year 
all  round. 


Union  Place  Hotel, 

New  York  Dec.  21,  *63. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

Mr  Soley  called  this  evening,  at  ten  Mr  P.,  Mr  S.  and  myself 
went  down  and  had  a  sardine  supper —  They  have  a  queer  rule  here, 
for  every  cork  you  draw  in  your  room,  you  have  to  pay  $1.00  corkage-- 
that  is  so  you  will  patronize  their  wines  — —  Mr  P.  said  he  was  bound 
he  wouldn’t  drink  their  wines  or  pay  the  corkage--  so  he  went  over 
to  Duncan's,  &  gave  him  the  wink,  he  put  the  champagne  bottles  into 
an  ordinary  basket,  and  sent  them  over  — —  the  boy  said  it  was  a 
bundle  for  room  33----  Mr  P,  wonders  if  it  wouldn't  be  best  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  corks  as  they  fly  out,--  and  send  them  down  to  the  office 
with  his  compliments--  No  more  to  night--  We  tried  the  champagne. 
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and  *  t i a  sub . " 
Wednesday  — 


"This  morning  Louise  Chadeaynes  card  was  brought  up  —  I  went 
down  to  see  her,  Mrs  Purviance  was  lying  upon  the  lounge ,  and  I  did 
not  like  to  disturb  her—  she  was  extremely  pleasant  —  told  me  all 
the  news  -  and  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb  (Private  -  just  as  she  was  go¬ 
ing  away,  I  slipped  a  V  bill  in  her  muff,  told  her  I  intended  get¬ 
ting  them  some  sugar  plums,  but  she  could  best  suit  herself—  she 
was  quite  struck)  She  told  me  it  was  going  to  be  an  awful  hard 
Christmas  at  their  house." 

Christmas  Eve — 

"Oh  Clara  I  am  all  impatience  and  I  must  explain  the  cause 


about  four  o'clock  while  Mr  P.  was  away  a  box  arrived  by  express  from 

Boston." 

Friday  — 

"A  Merry  MERRY  Christmas  --  Well  last  night  my  impatient  spirit 
got  the  start  of  me,  and  I  could  not  go  to  bed  until  I  had  viewed 
the  contents  -  Mr  Purviance  had  a  pussy  cat  a  little  kitten  to  put 
in  Clara's  stocking,  but  needed  my  help  in  fixing  up  a  ribbon  on  its 
neck,  and  arranging  it  comfortably  in  the  stocking  -  I  did  not  go 
tb  my  room  until  past  twelve,  no  stockings  as  yet  had  been  touched  — 
but  needing  my  assistance  he  called  me,  and  there  were  the  stockings 
and  chairs  loaded  &  between  Claras  &  my  chair  sat  the  important  box 
I  told  him  it  was  Christmas  morning,  &  on  one  condition  I  would  help 
him,  that  was  give  me  the  box  to  take  back  with  me  —  I  had  quite  a 
serious  argument  before  I  could  get  the  precious  load,  but  carry  it 
off  I  did,  after  fixing  puss  all  right—  Clara  awoke  immediately 
upon  its  arrival  —  but  we  found  ourselves  in  a  woeful  pickle,  not 
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a  screw  could  we  get  out,  so  we  screeched  up  the  chimney  for  N.Y. 

Santa  Claus  to  come  &  help  us  —  which  I  presume  he  was  right  glad 
to  do  for  I  know  he  was  every  bit  as  impatient  as  our  selves  after 
admiring  the  box  -  which  we  did  while  Mr  P .  was  unscrewing,  the 
top  was  uplifted  -  and  such  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure! 
the  presents  are  truly  beautiful  —  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  pleasant 
surprise  than  it  afforded  us  —  as  for  myself  the  Mouchoir  and  fan 
could  not  be  prettier  --  you  remembered  two  of  Ryes  greatest  needs 
didn't  you?  I  will  expatiate  on  their  beauties  when  I  see  you— 

Now  for  our  stockings  -  Clara  intended  to  wait  until  Mr  P.  had  gone 
to  bed  and  then  run  in  and  fill  their  stockings,  but  we  had  to  give 
that  up  for  Mr  P.  said  he  would  not  go  to  bed  until  about  three, ~ 
so  we  both  went  to  sleep,  and  I  was  awakened  about  five,  by  Claras 
throwing  a  mess  of  things  upon  me  —  she  had  been  to  fill  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  had  brought  our  things  in  -  first  I  hauled  out  a  ring  box 
with  a  pretty  little  ring  in  it  from  Clara,  one  to  hold  that  hair 
one  on,  for  it  very  easily  slips  off  —  then  out  came  a  great  bunch 
of  onions  -  artificial  the  most  perfect  things,  the  centre  came  out 
and  there  was  a  box  of  candy  -  then  numerous  kinds  of  sweet  things 
from  M alllards  and  Clarks-  then  a  fan  box  with  a  white  fan  from 
Clara  —  was  it  not  fortunate  that  it  was  not  red  —  poor  me  tis 
very  seldom  I  shall  need  a  white  fan  —  she  thought  she  said  it 
would  be  nice  for  parties  —  then  for  the  large  parcels,  attached 
there  was ’a  very  beautiful  knitted  opera  hood  white  lined  with  light 
blue,  from  Mrs.  P.—  and  a  very  rich  Irish  22211 2  dress,  stone  color, 
with  Mrs.  P.'s  name  attached  and  a  set  of  mink  furs  muff  and  cun 
ning  little  collar  from  Mr  P.-  as  handsome  fur  of  the  kind  as  ever 
I  saw  —  very  dark-  Clara  had  a  set  of  the  same  &  a  gay  plaid  Irish 
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poplin  --  and  numerous  little  things  --  she  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  handkerchief  I  will  tell  you  of  the  rest  when  I  see  you  - 
now  I  have  no  more  time-- 

Rye." 

Maria  must  have  gone  home  for  New  Years;  her  next  letter  begins 
with  journey  back  to  New  York. 

Jan.  11,  1864. 

Friday  Evening. 

"Clara  Dear l 

will  commence  by  first  reviewing  my  journey——  As  you  pre¬ 
dicted  that  seat  was  very  soon  too  hot  to  hold  us-  so  we  removed 
all  our  goods  Sc  chattels,  and  deposited  them  in  the  opposite  end  of 
the  car-  where  it  did  not  smell  quite  so  much  of  brimstone —  I  read 
my  book  Sc  Mr  P.  read  his  paper,  until  we  went  aboard  of  the  boat, 

(you  know  the  cars  cross  on  the  boat,)  &  then  Mr  P.  went  out  &  bought 
me  a  very  nice  hot  oyster  stew--  it  tasted  good,-  "you  bet"  -  then  we 
ate  some  of  those  very  nice  goodies  provided  by  ever  thoughtful 
brother  Frank  (Everett)  -  and  were  fortified  for  the  rest  of  the 
Journey.  The  sour  vinegar  was  tapped,  the  cup  of  the  flask  brought 
into  use,  and  the  spare  glass  thrown  from  the  window  —  we  arrived 
in  town  about  l/2  past  7  --  cold  and  hungry  --  dinner  had  been  order¬ 
ed  to  our  room  -  and  I  can  assure  you  I  dieted  -  after  a  style  of 
my  own.  The  folks  seemed  terribly  glad  to  see  us  -  and  everything 
had  gone  well  since  our  departure." 

% 

This  afternoon  we  took  a  glorious  sleighride,  up  to  the  park 
and  then  out  on  the  road  up  to  McCombs  Dam"  — —  there  got  a  hot  drink 
&  some  oysters,  and  came  back  Just  in  time  for  dinner  —  we  had  a 
large  three  seated  sleigh,  driver.  Sc  fine  span--  altogether  quite 
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a  stylish  turnout — " 

"Who  do  you  think  called  last  Wed.  but  Louise  Chadeayne  Clara 
was  out —  she  sent  up  her  card  &  Mrs  P.  understanding  it  was  some 
one  to  see  —  asked  her  up--  she  did  not  know  by  the  card  who  it  was 
as  she  did  not  know  my  cousins  name  she  said--  but  the  thought 
flashed  across  her  mind  that  it  was  my  Aunt,  so  when  she  entered  - 
she  asked  her  if  she  was  Miss  Hoyle’s  Aunt  Louise  soon  enlightened 
her  upon  our  true  relationship —  she  made  quite  a  long  call." 

Saturday  Night  — 

"This  afternoon  Clara  &  I  were  presented  each  with  a  pound  of 
Marsh  Mallows  -  for  our  colds  of  course  —  Mr  P.  told  Mrs  P.  when 
he  came  back  that  Mrs  Hoyle  had  the  best  mince  pie  &  brandy  peaches 
that  he  ever  had  tasted  for  a  long  time  --  went  into  raptures  over 
them--" 

Sunday  Night  — 

"I  have  finished  Faith  Gartneys  Girlhood  —  it  is  a  sweet  little 
story." 

"With  love  from 

Rye." 

New  York  Jan.  11th  1864. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

It  is  a  shame  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Strasser,  (the  dress¬ 
maker)  he  is  a  lazy  scamp  of  a  German  --  Goodnight  it  is  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  must  disappear — " 

Tuesday  — 

"Had  lessons  as  usual  Clara  is  deep  in  the  troubles  of  Inter¬ 
est  -  Arithmetic  is  her  bug-bear  -  and  Mr  Purviance  says  she  inherits 
it  from  him  —  With  her  other  studies  she  gets  along  very  well  and 
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In  that  she  Is  far  in  advance  of  her  class  at  Rutger's  --  She  has 
just  finished  Grecian  His.  and  reviewed  it  -  and  now  will  commence 
with  Roman  -  that  is  as  far  in  the  His.  of  the  world  as  she  will  go 
this  year  —  Next  year  It  will  be  Modern  His. —  She  is  getting  on 
rapidly  with  music." 

"This  afternoon  went  over  to  Strasses,  told  him  I  had  come  to 
scold  him  -  he  only  laughed,  and  said  —  "0,  so-busy-could-not-get- 
hlm  done"  —  Mrs  Strasser  tried  it  on  Mr  S.  inspected  it  --  said, 
him  would  do  first  rate  -  and  promised  to  send  it  home  Friday--" 
Thursday  -- 

"To  day  forms  a  new  epoch  in  Hotel  life  --  we  are  to  have  a 
private  dining  table  in  our  parlor  —  wont  it  be  nice  —  we  com¬ 
menced  to-day  --  and  the  dinner  tasted  so  good —  they  are  going  to 
get  a  new  waiter  expressly--  I  wanted  to  have  Francois  the  French¬ 
man  but  he  says  "he  no  have  enough  strength  to  carry  the  things  up 
stairs"--  They  send  up  the  bill  and  we  mark  everything  we  wish." 
Friday  Evening  — 

"My  dress  has  arrived  and  I  have  just  been  compelled  to  under¬ 
go  the  terrible  ordeal  of  trying  it  on  and  then  coming  out  for  pub¬ 
lic  inspection  —  all  agree  that  it  Is  perfectly  made  --  but  the 
length  Oh  cracky  Jones  just  say  that  low  when  you  read  it  to  father  - 
but  then  you  know  it  is  for  dress  and  of  course  it  must  have  a  trail 
--  but  that  is  none  of  my  doing  —  Strasser  says  "tall  ladies,  him 
do  look  veil  wld  de  long  dresses"-- 

"The  dining  arrangement  works  admirably,  we  have  breakfast 
earlier  —  &  do  not  have  to  3it  so  long  at  table,  while  that  old 
fashioned  and  fogy  custom  of  parading  waiters  back  3c  forth  is  gone 
through  with  —  Michel  is  a  trump  of  a  waiter  --  gets  along  finely  -- 
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makes  the  cook  stir  around  &  get  him  the  best  bits  --  Have  read  some 
this  evening  &  sewed.” 

Saturday  — 

"'.Vent  with  Mrs  P.  Sc  Clara  this  morning  to  Mme.  Demorests  to 
have  C*s  dress  made  —  she  has  a  branch  office  —  just  the  block  be¬ 
low  in  14th  St.  just  for  making  the  dress  the  bill  will  be  $6.00 
and  she  is  to  find  all  the  trimmings  in  all  it  will  not  be  less  than 
$12.00  —  mine  was  $8.00  $4.00  for  making  &  the  rest  for  all  the 

little  trimmings  —  silk  ribbon  lining,  etc. —  I  thought  mine  was  a 
good  bill,  but  I  imagine  the  way  Mime.  D.  sticks  it  on  for  whalebones 
and  sewing  silk  let  alone  the  fancy  trimmings,  will  make  Mrs  P.  open 
her  eye  tight-- 

Love  to  all  Ribuster 
Sumamed  *3ig  Dn*  ” 

New  York  Jan.  18th,  *64. 

"Dear  Clara  -- 

It  has  been  a  fearfully  blue  day  outside,-  the  fog  seems 
thick  enough  to  cut  into  pieces-  Nothing  of  consequence  has  trans¬ 
pired,  with  the  exception  of  the  visitation  by  Miss  Amend  —  Mr  P. 
wants  me  to  go  with  him  round  to  the  Academy  to  night,  to  hear  the 
opera  of  Tannahauser  --  but  as  the  weather  is  so  unpleasant,  I 
imagine  I  shall  be  more  comfortable  at  home." 

Tuesday  — 

"Notwithstanding  the  rain,  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  hear 
Tannahauser  -  or  at  least  part  of  it,  for  we  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  act--  The  overture  by  the  orchestra  is  splendid  --  but 
the  performance  is  very  tiresome,  too  much  recitation.  There  are 
some  very  fine  choruses,  and  a  beautiful  march  --  but  it  would  be  a 
vast  Improvement,  if  they  would  omit  one-half  of  the  2nd  act  --  It 
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is  very  tedious—  we  got  disgusted  and  left." 

New  York,  Jan.  25th/64 

"Dear  Clara  — 

Last  week  Clara  received  an  invitation  to  a  large  party  from 
one  of  her  young  school  friends  Emma  Wicks  and  ever  since  she  has 
had  visions  of  white ' slippers  &  swlss;  sashes  &  hairdressers,  flow¬ 
ers  &  fans.  We  have  had  no  lessons  this  morning,  but  the  time  was 

devoted  to  letting  down  skirts,  letting  out  dresses  -  and  what-not." 
Tuesday  — 

"We  had  lessons  as  usual  then  I  practised  an  hour  and  a  half, 
after  eating  a  dozen  raw  oysters  for  lunch  and  then  Mr  P.  arrived 
with  my  letter  —  which  I  devoured  then  Mr  P.  C.  &  I  went  out  to 
get  C.  some  fixings  —  got  white  kid  slippers  -  gloves,  broad  Scotch 
plaid  ribbon  for  sash  —  perfectly  beautiful  got  four  yards  -  she 
is  going  to  wear  it  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  shoulder,  &  then  brought 
behind  &  tied  in  large  bow  behind  --  The  party  is  next  Thursday." 
Wednesday  -- 

I  forgot  yesterday  to  mention  that  we  went  out  &  got  C’s  fix¬ 
ings  -  ordered  a  wreath  of  16  white  rosebuds  for  her  hair,  also  the 
hairdresser,  got  sash  —  this  very  wide  bright  plaid  —  kind  that 
is  $2.00  a  yard  —  it  is  very  pretty  --  also  -  white  slippers  -  I 
have  been  fringing  her  sash  to  day — " 

Thursday  — 

"Clara  has  just  dressed  and  gone  to  the  party  —  she  looked 
pretty,  hair  rolled  in  front,  water  fall  behind,  and  curls, 
two  on  one  side,  3  on  the  other--  &  wreath  of  16  rosebuds  &  green 
leaves,  pointed  on  the  top.  Sc  extended  as  far  as  her  back  hair  at 
the  sides  --  white  dress  very  sheer  --  with  fluted  ruffle  upon  the 
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bottom  —  her  new  sash  tied  in  knot  on  shoulder,  &  in  large  bow  be¬ 
hind  —  ruche  on  the  neck  with  her  red  coral  pin,  her  red  comb  in 
her  hair  -  red  silk  fan,  white  kid  slippers  no.  2's-  white  kid 
gloves,  &  new  handkerchief,  and  what  was  better  than  all  in  her  esti¬ 
mation  was,  that  her  dress  dragged  she  looked  very  pretty  indeed  — 
is  coming  home  at  12- " 

"Dont  be  at  all  surprised  if  you  should  soon  hear  from  me  in 
some  other  part  of  the  universe  —  Mrs  P.  thinks  that  she  would  like 
to  try  the  Hydropathic  treatment  -  and  of  course  Mr  P.  wishes  to 
gratify  her  -  so  dont  be  frightened  if  you  should  hear  from  me  at 
Saratoga,  or  some  other  place  where  there  is  a  water  cure  --  if  they 
go  they  intend  to  stay  some  months  --  I  dont  care  I  shall  see  more 
of  the  world  —  what  writing!  but  my  hand  is  cramped,  and  is  very 
stiff." 

New  York,  Jan.  25 th/64. 

Friday  — 

"Of  course  we  have  no  school  to  day,  did  not  go  to  bed  last 
night  till  near  two,  and  did  not  wake  this  morning  until  ten  --  I 
felt  in  a  terrible  state,  headache,  and  perfectly  stupid  --  we  do 
not  get  sufficient  exercise  here  —  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  change  in 
our  programme,  for  that  reason  --  we  can  be  out  in  the  air  more  in 
the  country,  skating  and  driving  —  I  shall  like  the  change." 

Sunday  -- 

"My  next  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  me  --  but  the  next  one 
that  you  write,  direct  to  Saratoga  Springs  —  I  suppose  it  is  dreary 
enough  there  in  the  winter." 

Ri-" 


"Love  to  all  from 
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Feb.  8,  '64 
Saturday  Night 
Saratoga  Springs 

"Dear  Clara  -- 

I  know  not  from  what  quarter  of  the  globe  I  shall  next  write 
you  -  but  here  I  am  -  and  very  pleasantly  situated  too  -  if  as  they 
say,  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  I  think  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to 
swallow  the  whole  spice-box-" 

"Well  I  will  commence  at  the  beginning  and  tell  ray  experience  - 
Monday  was  principally  spent  in  packing  up  I  attended  to  my 
property ,  stowed  it  all  away  in  two  trunks  and  a  hat  box  —  Miss 
Amend  came  in  the  afternoon  to  say  Goodbye  --  we  had  taken  four  les¬ 
sons  over  a  quarter, —  about  five  we  started  for  the  Harlem  Depot  - 
got  to  Albany  about  10,--  or  rather  to  Greenbush  -  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice ,  in  a  sleigh  -  went  to  the  Delevan  House,  there  had  supper, 
and  got  to  bed  about  twelve  --" 

"Tuesday  morning  had  breakfast  about  half  past  eleven  -  then 
rode  around  Albany  to  see  the  sights  then  Mr  P.  Clara  and  I  went 
out  for  a  little  walk  -  explored  the  candy  shops-  &c  -  then  back  - 
had  dinner  about’  three  -  and  started  for  Saratoga  Mrs  P.  did 
bravely  all  the  way  -  much  better  than  I  expected.  We  arrived  at 
Saratoga  at  half  past  six  -  went  to  the  American  hotel  -  had  tea , 

(for  we  are  in  the  country  now  you  know)  and  very  soon  closed  our 
eyes  for  the  night,  for  we  were  all  very  tired  --" 

"The  next  morning,  that  is  Wed.  Mr.  P.  went  out  and  engaged 
rooms  at  the  "Cure"-  and  about  twelve  we  all  went  over  -  in  a  fine 
three  seated  sleigh  &  two  spry  colts  which  establishment  Mr  Purviance 
has  engaged,  for  any  time  he  wishes  while  he  is  here  --  our  rooms  are 
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two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting  room  on  the  2nd  floor  — —  very  pleasant, 
directly  overlooking  Congress  Spring,  where  the  celebrated  water 
comes  from  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  the  great  promenade  in  summer  — 
We  have  taken  a  grand  sleigh  ride  every  afternoon  since  we  have  been 
here,  rode  out  to  Saratoga  Lake  a  beautiful  place.  I  hear,  that  all 
about  here,  to  the  northward,  there  are  plenty  of  trout  in  the  streams- 
I  should  think  this  would  be  a  fine  country  for  fun  in  the  summer  sea¬ 


son  -  You  can  see  the  Green  Mts.  of  Vermont,  very  plainly  and  the 
scenery  everywhere  is  beautiful.  I  have  visited  a  great  many  of  the 
springs.  Sc  always  go  provided  with  a  glass  in  my  muff,  to  test  the 

water  —  the  folks  look  on  with  perfect  disgust  to  see  me  drink  _ 

but  down  with  it  rotten  eggs  and  all--  this  morning  I  drank  two 
tumblers  of  the  Empire  Spring-  and  this  afternoon  three  of  Congress. 


You  would  laugh  to  hear  the  remarks  that  Mr  P.  makes  about  the  meals  - 
it  is  such  a  contrast  between  Hotel  life  in  the  city,  and  this  water 
cure  fare  --  you  know  the  cure  principally  believes  in  water  -  & 
every  thing  that  goes  wrong  Mr  P.  says  he  will  send  it  down  to  be 
treated  -  he  says  he  is  doing  penance  now  -  is  in  a  regular  hospital  - 
says,  tell  Sister  Clara  he  sends  every  thing  down  to  be  treated  but 
the  whiskey  -  and  that  he  prefers  to  treat  himself  —  Says  the  way 
they  make  the  coffee,  they  take  a  bag  of  beans,  and  gently  rub  it  upon 
a  pound  of  coffee,  &  call  it  pure  Java  -  That  we  have  by  particular 
request  -  all  the  others  drink  coffee  made  of  oats  (the  truth),  and 
black  tea  manufactured  of  old  hay  flavored  with  catnip  —  It  is  a 
perfect  treat  every  meal,  to  hear  Mr  P.  expatiate  upon  the  food  - 
eating  by  contract  he  calls  it." 
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"I  took  a  delightful  walk  the  other  morning,-  stole  away  all 
alone,  by  my  own  self,  upon  an  exploring  expedition  -  went  around  to 
all  the  springs  I  could  find,  tramped  through  the  deep  snow  -  explor¬ 
ed  the  Cemetery,  and  was  gone  so  long  that  Mr  P.  got  frightened,  and 
went  out  to  cry  me  up  -  found  me  just  above  here  coming  home  --  I 
had  only  enquired  the  way  twice,  but  of  course  that  was  kept  all  to 

myself  —  Saratoga  is  quite  a  little  town,  even  in  the  winter  _  I 

believe  it  contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants  — -  we  are  on  the 
principal  Avenue  -  Broadway  —  a  large  brick  building,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  name  is  Dr  Bedortha  - —  I  must  tell  you  about  our  gymnasium  — — 
every  morning  at  half  past  nine  we  go  down  in  a  large  room,  &  prac¬ 
tise  with  dumb  bells  -  wands  &c  -  we  have  a  right  nice  time  romping 
with  the  lame,  halt,  deaf  and  blind  — —  Monday  we  are  to  commence 
lessons  again  —  Clara  is  now  studying  her  lessons.  The  days  seem 
so  long  here  --  just  as  long  again  as  they  were  in  N.  Y.  The  bell 
rings  at  l/4  to  7  to  rise  --  at  half  past  seven  for  breakfast  — 
half  past  12  for  dinner,  and  half  past  5  for  tea.  I  drink  milk  three 
times  a  day  --  as  that  is  pure,  &  much  better  than  hay  or  oats,  or 
even  beans  —  Mr  P.  says  he  expects  to  turn  into  a  perfect  calf  I 
for  tea  we  have  cracked  wheat  —  fried  mush  —  graham  and  white  bread 
roast  apples  -  &  preserves." 

"I  am  fearful  that  I  will  not  get  my  next  letter  until  Wed.  — 
no,  I  am  wrong  Mr  P.  says  if  you  direct  it  here  —  I  shall  get  it 
Tuesday  morning.  We  had  a  fine  time  this  evening  --  Mr  P.  has  been 
making  an  oyster  stew  -  in  a  bran  new  chafing  dish  --  this  morning 
we  purchased  a  keg  of  oysters  -  crackers  -  &  I  dont  know  what  all  — 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  picture  of  the  doings  here  this  evening  — 
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Mr  P.  in  the  capacity  of  cook  -" 

"Down  in  the  village  there  is  a  fine  subscription  skating  pond, 
we  are  going  down  some  fine  day  and  try  our  feet  at  it  —  Mr  P.  - 
knows  how  to  skate  —  and  we  can  hire  3kates  there  till  we  learn  — 
there  was  a  grand  firemans  carnival  upon  the  ice  last  night  --  music 
by  a  band  —  Mr  Wainwright  (Bishop  Wainwrights  son)  called  this  after 
noon  upon  Mr  P.  He  is  the  clergyman  here,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  P.’s  —  He  is  fine  tall  young  fellow,  six  footer  —  Mrs.  P. 
advises  me  to  set  my  cap  for  him  -  Mr  P.  says  wait  till  I  hear  him 
preach  —  I  can  write  no  more  to-night.  Love  to  all  with  a  goodnight 
Sunday  — 

"We  went  to  church  this  morning  —  and  indeed  I  haven’t  fallen 
in  love  with  Mr  W’s  preaching  —  I  think  he  has  mistaken  his  calling 
—  so  one  thing  is  decided  -  I  will  not  set  my  cap  for  him  as  a 
preacher  -  Now  when  he  calls,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  of  him  as  a 
man  —  Mr  P.  says  he  is  the  greatest  hand  at  a  frolic  that  he  ever 
met  —  They  have  had  splendid  sleighing  here  for  weeks  -  and  now  it 
is  very  fair,  around  at  S.  (South  Dedham)  we  would  think  it  fine  ~ 

It  rained  last  evening,  but  is  all  frozen  up  again  this  morning." 

Saratoga,  Feb.  10th,  1864. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

The  moat  important  piece  of  news  is  that  I  have  been  upon 
Skates,  and  managed  to  stagger  about  some  --  They  have  a  splendid 
pond  —  subscription,  $3.00  the  season  —  There  is  a  large  comforta¬ 
ble  house  --  with  steps  descending  to  the  ice  from  the  back  —  the 
house  fronts  on  the  street  and  all  around  the  pond  is  a  high  fence  — 
in  summer  it  is  a  large  corn  field  --  we  hire  skates  there  —  they 


have  an  ice  chair  -  in  which  Mr  P.  gave  C.  Sc  I  some  fine  slides  — 
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he  skates  pretty  well,  nothing  extra  -  as  he  had  not  had  skates  on 
before  for  18  years  —  I  could  get  along  very  nicely  on  the  skates 
by  taking  hold  ol  the  back  of  the  chair.  We  were  going  down  again 
to-day  but  Mr  F.  had  a  bad  cold  -  &  didn't  feel  like  it  —  he  wont 
let  us  go  alone  —  We  tried  our  skill  in  the  morning,  for  in  the 
afternoon  there  is  a  great  number  there  -  and  most  of  the  girls  skate 
beautifully —  I  have  seen  a  great  many  pretty  girls  since  I  have  been 
here,  the  ladies  I  think  have  all  the  beauty,  for  the  gents  here  are 
a  homely  set  generally--  Mr  Wainwright  has  called  here  a  number  of 
times  --  and  truly  he  is  the  queerest  specimen  I  ever  saw —  always 
has  a  joke  on  his  lips-  Mr  P.  has  invested  him  with  the  honor  of 
hunting  up  a  piano  for  us  --  but  as  yet  he  has  been  very  unsuccessfull- 
He  thinks  he  can  get  one  from  some  one  of  the  hotels  that  are  shut  up 
during  the  winter--  Last  night  there  was  a  man  shot  here  —  shot  by 
a  soldier  in  a  fight--  I  think  he'll  feel  the  halter  —  there  is  a 
camp  about  half  a  mile  from  here--" 

"It  is  laughable  to  hear  Mrs  P.  talk  about  the  fat  women  who  go 
down  to  the  baths,  it  quite  amuses  her--  I  dont  know  what  the  people 
here  think  of  us  -  we  act  so  entirely  different  from  the  others-- 
In  the  morning  we  are  never  at  breakfast  until  every  one  has  gone 
away.  I  think  they  must  be  Methodists  for  they  have  so  many  prayer 
meetings  -  which  all  are  expected  to  attend  -  but  Mr  P.  would  as  soon 
think  of  chucking  us  into  the  North  river  as  permitting  us  to  do  down-- 
they  have  asked  us  women  folks  several  times  to  meet  with  them.  Mr  P. 
will  not  let  out  here  that  he  is  a  clergyman  for  he  says,  just  as  sure 
as  he  does  they  will  be  calling  upon  him  to  say  grace  at  the  table  -- 
They  have  a  very  pretty  little  church  -  and  as  it  is  Lent,  we  go  to 
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prayers  every  morning." 

Saratoga  Springs,  Feb.  15,  ’64 

"Dear  Clara  — 

We  have  a  capital  little  confectioners  here  —  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  Millards  candy s,  which  are  sent  up  from  N.  Y.  three  or  four 
times  a  week  -  splendid  Marsh  Mallows,  &  caramels  -  &  Mr  P.  always 
gets  them  by  the  pound." 

Tuesday  -- 

"Cold  blustering  day  —  We  went  out  this  morning,  got  some 
split  zephyr  to  make  some  rigolettes  --  I  believe  I  am  getting  a  de¬ 
lightful  cold  in  my  head,  pleasant  prospect  isn't  it?  Mr  Wainwright 

came  in  this  evening  with  his  wonderful  dog,  and  truly  I  never  saw 
such  a  monster —  twas  the  color  of  a  deer,  &  smooth  —  some  kind  of 
a  hound  —  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  Aristocracy  of  the  place  the 
Finleys  —  He  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet,  I  should  think  he  was  six 
feet  high  -  a  perfect  monster.  What  do  you  think  Mr  P.  told  Mr  W. 
this  evening,--  that  they  locked  the  house  up  at  9,  &  that  after 
that,  he  was  on  duty,  had  to  attend  to  his  wife  and  shut  up  shop 
generally  —  he  said  he  did  that  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  if  he  didn't 
he  would  stay  every  night  until  12  —  He  was  here  last  night,  and 

sang  for  us  -  a  number  of  college  songs  -  and  the  great  "Johnny 

Smoker  --  that  is  splendid  I  never  3aw  Mrs  P.  laugh  so  much  before 
you  know  it  represents  all  the  different  musical  instruments  of  a 
band  -  and  he  rattles  it  off  to  perfection  — " 

Saturday  — 

"Another  cold  day  --  I  am  reading  Ivanhoe  —  have  just  finish¬ 
ed  Kenelworth  —  Mr  W.  has  a  very  fine  library,  and  we  draw  from  it 
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when  we  wish,  have  7  from  it  now  --  Clara  &  her  papa  went  out  this 
afternoon  provision  hunting  —  came  home  with  a  basket  full  of  eggs 
and  two  prairie  hens  --  we  sat  down,  picked  one  &  sent  it  down  to  be 
treated  for  supper  —  the  eggs  are  for  private  poaches  in  the  chafing 
dish  —  it  cooks  them  beautifully  -  Mr  P.  leaves  for  N.  Y.  Monday 
Evening  on  business,  and  greatly  desires  to  get  into  a  warmer  climate 
if  possible  --  If  he  can  learn  of  a  water  cure  nearer  the  city,  he 
thinks  he  will  venture  to  make  a  change." 

"What  do  you  think  —  to-day  I  rec.  a  valentine  —  the  first 
since  the  days  of  my  ancient  childhood  --  who  do  you  imagine  could 
have  sent  it?  it  is  perfectly  beautiful  —  the  picture  of  a  lovely 
girl  studying  some  large  metaphysical  work  —  she  seems  to  have  got 
some  what  excited  over  it  and  is  using  a  long  lead  pencil  rather 
vigorously  —  beside  her  upon  a  table  is  a  pyramid,  I  presume  of  ice 
cream  I  think  Raph  (?)  would  like  to  see  it  very  much  I  presume 
some  of  my  little  beaus  have  sent  it  to  me,  and  I  must  try  and  find 
out  who  it  is." 

"Mr  W.  was  here  this  evening  got  a  riddle  fit  —  and  such  a 
string  of  riddles  I  never  heard  before  —  over  some,  we  laughed 
till  we  cried." 

Sunday  — 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  Louise?  I  dont  intend  to  write 
to  her,  indeed,  I  think  she  has  received  the  last  she  ever  will  from 
me. 

Rye 

Saratoga  Feb.  22nd  1864. 


"Dear  Clara  — 

Clara  and  Mrs  P.  have  departed  for  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  and 
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I  am  left  alone  in  my  glory  -  this  la  just  what  I  like  -  to  sit  down 

late  at  night  -  all  alone  and  write  to  you  -  then  I  have  my  thoughts 

all  to  myself  -  and  seem  somehow,  to  get  nearer  you  -  Mr  P.  and 
Clara  went  to  prayers  this  morning,  as  it  was  rather  damp,  Dr  Purvi- 
ance  would  not  let  me  go,  as  it  was  quite  late  when  Clara  returned, 

I  deferred  her  lessons  for  the  afternoon,  when  I  heard  her  recite  - 
I  received  such  a  good  composition  from  her  the  other  day  upon  The 
Old  Garret” —  Oh  jinkaphusl  I  must  try  and  get  out  tomorrow  -  when 
the  cats  away  the  mice  can  play”-  Did  I  tell  you  that  Clara  had  given 
me  a  pretty  little  rigolette  for  my  head?  white  with  pink  border  — 

I  hope  I  shall  get  my  letter  tomorrow,  the  mail  comes  in  twice  a  day, 

at  9  4  7  _  i  dread  for  tomorrow  morning  to  come,  Mrs  P.  will  get  us 

up  so  early-  and  then  we  will  have  to  get  up  in  the  cold  and  make 
our  own  fire  -  Mr  P.'s  our  fireman,  and  always  has  a  blazing  roar, 

when  we  awaken . ” 

Tuesday  — 

”Ohl  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  the  richest  joke  since  we 
have  been  in  Saratoga.  All  the  folks  here,  and  the  Dr,  took  it  for 
granted,  that  I  was  Mr  P.'s  DAUGHTER  -  and  the  Dr  would  introduce 
Clara  and  I  as  the  daughters  —  well  of  course,  every  time  it  hap¬ 
pened  we  would  be  perfectly  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  act  like 
perfect  geese  -  they  would  speak  to  me  of  my  father  -  and  make  great 
blunders  in  every  way  Mr  P.  would  not  let  me  inform  them  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case  for  some  time,  he  said  he  enjoyed  the  joke, 
and  was  very  proud  of  his  two  daughters  —  they  are  puzzling  their 
heads  to  find  out  what  relation  I  am  to  them,  the  Dr.  asked  me  the 
other  day  if  Mrs.  P.  was  my  aunt  I  very  innocently  replied.  Oh 
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no l"  He  didn't  make  much  out  of  that  operation  — " 

Wednesday  — 

"This  afternoon  G  &  I  went  off  on  a  tramp  —  carried  a  little 

glass  In  my  muff,  and  tasted  of  all  the  springs  that  I  could  find 

open  near  the  house  —  I  managed  to  find  four  or  five  --  I  like  the 
water  very  much." 

Friday  — 

"Have  just  come  up  from  tea  -  ate  cracked  wheat,  fried  mush, 
baked  apples,  dough-nuts  -  and  drank  compound-  I  never  tasted  it 
before,  and  thought  I  would  try  the  experiment  --  some  kind  of  burnt 
bread  I  believe  --  slops  for  the  patients  --  Woke  up  this  morning 
and  found  it  snowing  fast,  and  the  ground  all  covered  with  snow  -- 
but  Clara  and  I  braved  it  all  and  went  down  to  the  P.0.  found  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr  P.  to  Mrs  P. —  Went  to  prayers  --  only  eight  were  pre¬ 
sent,  while  generally  there  are  fifty  —  during  the  services  what 

should  demurely  walk  up  the  middle  aisle,  but  a  large  white  dog, 
stand  before  the  chancel  look  all  around  and  then  trot  back  again  - 
It  was  during  the  second  lesson  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  corners  of 
Mr  W's  mouth  almost  twitch." 

"After  we  came  home  had  lessons.  Mrs.  Flint  comes  in  every 
afternoon,  with  a  battery,  and  gives  Mrs  P.  a  little  electricity  — 
takes  it  herself  --  and  then  rubs  Mrs  P's  limbs  with  her  hand." 
Sunday  — 

"Mr  W.  called  this  evening,  I  do  wish  he  would  stay  away,  for 
I  dont  believe  Mr  P.  will  like  it  one  bit,  his  calling  so  often  when 
he  knows  he  is  away  --He  is  a  funny  jack,  I  have  never  heard  a  se¬ 
rious  thing  from  him  yet  except  in  the  pulpit.  He  is  too  young  to 
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have  the  charge  of  such  a  parish,  he  ought  to  be  assistant  to  some 
steady  old  man  —  I  told  him,  tonight,  that  he  hadn't  finished  Mother 

Goose  yet  —  Rye." 

Saratoga,  Feb.  29th,  1864. 

"Dear  Clara  &  Co.  — 

I  am  sitting  by  our  bedroom  window  and  cannot  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  occasionally  casting  my  eye  upon  the  fine  prospect.  The 
Columbian  spring  (arched  over  by  a  sort  of  canopy  supported  by  pil¬ 
lars)  is  directly  opposite,  about  as  far  as  from  our  front  door  to 
the  gate  -  and  at  present  the  view  is  particularly  fine,  as  there 
are  seven  or  eight  of  our  noble  brothers,  in  blue  coats  &  brass  but¬ 
tons,  partaking  of  a  cooling  draught  of  Columbia  —  About  a  hundred 

yards  from  this  is  Congress  spring  -  Enclosed  in  a  fancy  kind  of 

house,  the  sides  of  which  are  glass  —  the  entrance  is  locked  in  win- 
ter,  but  you  may  readily  get  the  water,  by  going  to  the  bottling 
house  which  is  opposite  the  spring  —  it  belongs  to  Clark  and  White 
(Mrs  C.  is  a  widow,)  they  make  &1500.  clear  profit  every  year. 

All  winter  they  are  bottling  it  day  and  night,  with  out  ceasing. 

Tuesday  Evening  — 

"Here  it  is  ten  o'clock  -  and  I  meant  to  have  commenced  early 

and  had  a  long  talk  with  you  but  that  old  skunk  of  a  Wainwright  had 

to  come  in  just  when  he  wasn't  wanted  —  Oh,  I  have  had  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  pain  in  my  head  all  day  went  to  bed  this  afternoon  thinking 
to  sleep  it  off  but  did  not  —  Mr  W.  says  it  is  the  spring  water 
I  drank  any  quantity  this  morning,  of  both  Empire  and  Columbian 
it  is  too  strong  a  tonic,  and  they  say  frequently  causes  headache  — 
I  shall  give  it  a  wide  berth  after  this." 
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Wednesday  -- 

"I  think  you  would  laugh,  could  you  look  In  upon  me  just  now. 
The  table  drawn  up  allmost  upon  the  top  of  the  little  stove  to  keep 
warm-  and  by  the  glimmering  light  of  two  candles  fast  smouldering 
away  in  their  sockets,  I  am  endeavoring  to  scribble  a  few  lines  to 
you  before  I  go  to  bed  —  the  cause  of  the  nonillumination  I  believe, 
is  some  ^justification  of  the  gas  pipes  in  the  cellar  —  I  presume  we 
shall  be  all  "BLOWED"  u£  to-night  —  I  should'nt  mind  much  if  we 
should  alight  some  place  where  they  have  good  things  to  eat  —  We 
all  come  up  from  the  meals  half  starved  —  When  Mr  P.  returns,  I  bet 
we  will  return  pretty  quick." 

Sunday  Night 

"My  poor  deary  -  neglected  so  long  -  but  there  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  to  write  about,  so  it  didnt  make  much  dif. —  Just  after  dinner 
yesterday  about  one  Clara  &  I  were  promenading  the  piazza,  without 
anything  on  our  heads  when  who  should  come  along  but  Mr.  P.  --he 
should  have  got  there  about  9,  but  the  cars  were  too  late  to  connect 
at  Troy  —  We  were  all  glad  to  see  him  I  can  assure  you  —  thought 
we  could  see  a  slight  streak  of  liberty  in  the  horizon  —  About  10 
days  ago  Mrs.  P.  wrote  to  Mr  and  begged  him  not  to  take  her  away 
for  the  present  —  and  now  she  tells  him  she  would  not  live  here 
another  week  for  anything  —  he  thinks  the  change  is  miraculous  - 
and  to  plague  her  said  he  thought  it  best  that  she  should  stay  untlll 
April .  We  will  go  to  N.Y.  next  Wed. —  and  direct  your  letters  in 
future  simply  to  "New  York  City"--  Mr  P.  had  his  travelling  bag 
atuffed  full  of  goodies  —  two  pounds  of  liegeman' s  Marsh  Mallow  Drops 
for  each  —  (Now  for  another  lecture  from  Pater  on  the  never-fail- 
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ing  topic  of  "concentrated  sweets")  Lady  Cake  and  all  kinds  of  good 
things.  Mr.  W.  came  in  in  the  afternoon  &  ate  half  a  pound  of  Mallow 
Drops  a  pound  of  cake,  &  when  he  called  in  the  evening,  told  us  we 

had  spoiled  his  tea  for  him  -  poor  man  to  be  so  tormented  —  I  told 

him  it  was  a  wicked  shame  for  him  -  to  eat  candies  in  lent  and  at 
such  an  immoderate  rate  too.  Mr.  P.  sent  us  a  box  which  we  should 

have  got  Friday  —  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet  -  &  he  is  fearful  that 

the  things  will  be  spoiled." 

Monday  morning  — 

"Mr.  P.  has  gone  down  to  Troy  on  business,  is  to  return  this 
evening  -  the  box  arrived  about  10,  &  C.  8c  I  had  a  grand  time  open¬ 
ing  it  --  found  two  prairie  hens  -  sardines  crackers  any  quantity 
of  oranges  &  lemons  -  pickles  -  all  in  good  condition  —  C  &  I  have 
been  diving  into  the  pickles  and  oranges  at  an  enormous  rate  --  I 
am  going  out  so  must  take  this  so  that  it  will  go  this  afternoon  — 
Tomorrow  you  may  imagine  me  packing  up." 

"With  love  to  all  from 

Ribuster ." 

March,  '64. 

Irving  House  -  New  York  - 
Thursday  Morning  - 

"Dear  Clara  -- 

Sure  enough  Tuesday  morning  we  started  for  the  land  of  promise, 
about  seven  in  the  early  dawn,  when  usually  we  are  in  a  blissful 
state  of  unconsciousness  -  but  on  that  eventful  morning,  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  peepers  were  pretty  well  peeled.  We  had  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  journey  down  -  no  mishaps,  &  Mrs  Purviance  felt  very  well  all 
the  way  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  headache  --  about  eleven  we 
opened  our  lunch-  and  about  the  same  time,  the  cork  suddenly  popped 
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out  of  our  vinegar  bottle-  of  course  none  but  Mr  P.  &  myself  Imbibed 
any  of  that  disagreeable  stuff-  The  lunch  was  very  nice  -  two 
broiled  chickens  -  bread  &  butter  pickles  or  girkins  -  and  oranges  - 
such  a  picking  of  bones  I  never  saw  before  in  a  railway  carriage 
people  stared  —  and  looked  cadaverous  3c  hungry  enough  to  have  eaten 
us  up  —  we  reached  N.  Y.  about  three  --  bye  the  way  when  we  stopped 
at  Fishkill  I  took  a  good  look  at  Mewburgh,  3c  wished  I  could  run 
over  &  back  in  a  minute  --  when  we  arrived  at  N.  Y.  drove  to  the 
Brevoort  House  where  to  our  consternation  we  could  not  even  get  a 
place  in  the  garret  to  stay  all  night  —  Mr  P.  left  us  there,  while 
he  went  to  hunt  up  rooms  --  the  proprietor  of  the  Brevoort  recom¬ 
mended  him  here  -  told  him  he  could  not  get  a  room  in  any  Hotel  on 
Broadway  Here  he  got  two  very  nice  rooms  in  third  story  and  we 

drove  round  — —  the  house  is  in  12th  St.  a  few  steps  from  Broad¬ 
way  -  very  nice." 

"I  am  not  going  to  let  one  of  my  friends  know  I  am  in  H.  Y. 
until  I  get  settled  so  when  you  write  to  any  one,  say  nothing  of  my 
removal-  but  I  presume  the  first  creature  I  shall  see  when  I  go  in 
the  street  will  be  Louise  C.-  I  shall  declare  I  am  not  myself  at 
all  sure  -  but  some  other  feller  --  Mr  P.  has  gone  down  town  3c 
Mrs.  P.  3c  C.  have  gone  out  to  get  some  worsted  —  I  thought  I  had 
better  stay  home  and  write  —  or  I  might  not  have  another  chance 
to  day.  -  Mr  P.  has  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  a  place  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  -  he  has  heard  from  his  friends  of  two  or  three  and 
this  afternoon  Mr  P.  C .  &  I  are  going  to  look  at  a  few  Mrs  F. 
says  she  has  travelled  enough  to  last  some  time  -  I  can  tell  you 
we  enjoy  our  meals.  Mrs.  P.  says  everything  tastes  so  good,  that 
she  is  afraid  of  eating  too  much  and  getting  as  bad  as  ever  again 
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I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  about  a  week  after  we  were  at  the  "Cure" 
we  were  all  weighed  —  &  Just  before  we  came  away  were  again  weighed  - 
Mrs  P.  had  not  lost  or  gained  one  pound  -  Clara  had  gained  two  pounds 
and  the  Ribuster  -  now  dont  start  had  gained  5-l/2  pounds  -  now  I 
weigh  123-1/2  pounds  that  dont  sound  very  "miserable"  does  it  — " 
Thursday  Evening  — 

"Directly  after  breakfast  as  I  told  you  the  folks  all  went  out  - 
When  C.  &  Mrs  P.  came  back,  C  &  I  started  for  Fulton  Ferry,  where 
we  were  to  meet  the  Grand  Mogul  —  when  we  arrived  there  we  found 
the  boat  had  just  left  -  and  in  preference  to  waiting  for  the  next 
one  we  took  the  cars  and  rode  up  to  34th  St.  There  crossed  over 
the  river  to  Hunters  Point  -  took  the  stage  and  rode  2-1/2  miles 
to  Astoria  to  look  at  a  house  which  belonged  to  Mr  Blackwell  ready 
furnished  --  it  was  a  fine  old  place,  with  stable  and  cow  already 
on  it  -  but  there  were  several  objections  so  Clara  thought,  though 
Mr  P.  thought  it  fine  -  The  furniture  was  rather  old  though  rich  — 
and  the  house  was  much  too  large  --  10  bedrooms,  besides  parlors  & 
extension  sitting  room  -  dining  room  kitchen  milkroom  -  &  I  dont 
know  what  all  --  too  big  an  establishment  —  nothing  cozy  about  it  - 
Then  we  went  to  Ravenswood  looked  at  a  couple  of  houses  there,  but 
nothing  to  suit  —  then  back  to  Astoria,  crossed  over  to  86th  St. 

&  rode  down  in  3rd  Ave.  car  -  got  home  about  5  -  and  had  a  nice  quail 
dinner  -  which  tasted  good  for  we  were  almost  starved  —  Mrs.  P.  has 
been  out  this  afternoon  alone,  she  said  she  stopped  into  Clarks  - 
and  got  a  delightful  lunch  —  Mr  P.  told  her  he  was  afraid  she  went 
skylarking  while  he  was  away  —  she  said  at  any  rate  she  had  a  capi¬ 
tal  time  &  I  presume  some  day  will  be  for  trying  it  again  —  It 
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Is  not  right  for  her  to  go  out  alone  -  but  once  in  a  while  she  will 
go,  &  reels  around  dreadfully  —  she  said  she  almost  fell  three  times 
today . " 

Friday 

"ThI 3  morning  we  started  early  for  Jersey  City  -  crossed  the 
river  -  and  then  rode  in  the  steam  cars  -  about  10  minutes  to  what 
is  called  West  End  --  found  a  very  pretty  furnished  house  --  plenty 
of  fruit  trees  upon  it  -  but  no  stable-  The  house  was  better  than 
any  thing  we  have  seen,  but  there  was  a  number  of  things  which  did 
not  exactly  suit  the  Grand  Mogul  —  while  we  were  there  a  gentleman 
called  &  said  he  would  take  the  house  --  So  another  day  has  been 
profitless 
Monday  Evening  — 

"Here  we  are  settled  down  in  No.  80  W.  11th  St.-  a  suite  of 
rooms  &  private  table--  Mr  P.  found  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get 
a  house  Just  to  his  taste  in  a  moment,  Sc  now  he  is  going  to  take 
his  time  in  looking  around  and  suit  himself-  but  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  call^  until  we  get  settled-  or  let  the  folks  know  I  am  in 
town . 

Rye." 


New  York  Mar.  15th  ’64. 

"Dear  Clara  -- 
*• 

When  I  was  getting  my  vail  at  Hearns  I  saw  some  remnants  of 
Valenciennes,  and  got  a  very  fine  piece  long  enough  to  go  round  the 
handkerchief  that  I  tucked  --  When  I  see  nice  laces,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  hands  off-" 

Thursday  — 

"Hurrah!  St.  Patricks  day  in  the  morning  --  We  were  so  amused 
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to  day  at  dinner.  Mr  P.  was  away  and  C .  3c  I  had  a  benefit  -  gabbling 
with  the  biddy  that  waits  upon  our  table  —  She  very  confidently  in¬ 
formed  us  that  this  was  the  day  that  St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes 
all  out  of  Ireland.  Said  she  went  to  see  the  procession  and  sure 
she  saw  himself  there  too —  She  is  to  attend  a  grand  ball  tonight- 
Well  I  have  seen  St.  Patrick  too  -  and  I  declare  I  never  want  to 
see  him  again-  Mrs  Purviance  was  speaking  of  a  dress-maker  this 
morning  and  said  if  she  but  knew  of  one,  she  would  have  her  come 
to  the  house.  I  remembered  the  Miss  Hoyts  of  30th  St.-  one  of  them 
made  my  pink  pineapple  --  and  I  know  of  several  that  they  work  for  - 
Lizzie  Post  for  one,  and  so  off  we  posted-  I  never  thought  of  the 
procession  but  when  we  got  within  a  block  of  Broadway  the  throng  of 
paddys  brought  it  to  our  minds  rather  forcibly  We-  first  went  down 
to  Brady  corner  of  10th  St.  to  look  at  Clara’s  proof-  and  such  a 
looking  thing  the  light  was  not  strong  enough,  and  she  looked  like 
a  dying  calf  --  it  would  have  been  very  good  if  it  had  been  brought 
out,  but  she  will  have  to  sit  again  —  her  mother  wanted  it  for  her 
especial  property  -  she  has  had  the  wreath  preserved  which  she  wore 
at  the  party  with  the  16  rosebuds,  &  she  is  going  to  have  the  pic¬ 
ture  put  in  the  centre-  and  a  frame  around  it  --  from  there  we  want¬ 
ed  to  ride  up  to  30th  St.-  but  all  the  stages  were  stopped  Sc  what  to 
do  we  did  not  know  we  walked  up  to  14th  Street  &  over  the  5th  Ave. 
but  were  no  better  off  than  we  were  before  the  procession  was  all 
around  us  like  a  great  stone  wall  &  one  great  Irish  mass  -  as  thick 
as  grasshoppers  --  we  were  standing  on  the  comer  debating  what  we 
should  do,  when  up  came  a  very  nice  lady-  and  said  "I  think  we  might 
venture  to  cross  the  street  -  for  I  dont  think  there  would  be  any 
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more  impropriety  in  it  than  standing  here  in  this  rabble"  —  so  she 
started  as  pilot  -  and  away  we  scampered  right  through  the  proces¬ 
sion  -  and  then  up  Broadway  -  to  Berkmans  -  where  after  our  exer¬ 
tions  we  had  to  stop  and  get  a  marangue  to  strengthen  us  -  then  when 
we  got  to  23rd  St.  we  were  blocked  again  by  the  sons  of  Erin  -  and 
had  to  ask  a  policeman  to  take  us  across." 

Friday  — 

"Oh  I  forgot  -  when  I  was  down  town  I  stopped  into  Maillards 
and  got  my  lunch  -  very  extensive  -  Coffee  rolls  &  butter  &  Sardines 
at  any  rate  it  took  me  almost  an  hour  to  eat  it  and  gaze  around  at 
the  ladies  &  gents  it  was  just  lunch  time  &  the  place  was  full. 

Sunday  — 

"I  have  not  been  to  see  any  of  the  folks  yet,  would  you  go  if 
we  are  to  stay  in  the  city  till  June  —  I  dont  want  to  see  L.C.  & 
as  sure  as  she  knows  where  I  am  she  will  be  trotting  down  &  I  know 
Mr  P.  dislikes  her  like  time  &  I  dont  wish  her  to  call  upon  me.  If 
I  go  to  see  Aunt  S,  it  will  be  all  the  same.  „ 

New  York  Mar.  21st  '64. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

When  we  came  from  Brooklyn,  we  unfortunately  left  in  one  of 
the  books,  some  green  maple  leaves  pasted  upon  a  card  -  which  Mrs. 

P.  thought  a  great  deal  of,  as  she  gathered  them  last  summer  when 
she  was  in  Mass,  from  a  tree  which  her  father  had  planted  on  the 
old  homestead.  I  had  arranged  them  upon  a  card,  4  varnished  it.— 

I  took  with  me  a  book  which  by  mistake  we  had  packed  up  with  ours- 
The  people  there  are  Southeners  -  all  colored  servants  —  and  the 
house  looked  so  comfortable  and  cozy,  I  did  wish  we  were  back  again 
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the  family  were  in  the  back  parlor  -  and  every  thing  looked  as  natural 
as  possible  — —  I  found  the  leaves  - -  and  reached  home  before  Mr  P.— 
Tuesday  — 

"Mr  P.  has  been  talking  for  the  last  week  about  having  you  & 
Frank  come  on  &  visit  us  -  I  wish  you  would  it  would  be  right  nice 
just  in  time  for  the  fair  which  is  to  commence  the  4th  of  April  - 
they  expect  it  to  be  a  grand  affair  -  think  to  make  a  million  &  a 
half —  a  half  a  million  has  already  been  handed  in  in  contributions." 
Wednesday  -- 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr  Soley  had  brought  us  some  autumn 
leaves  -  &  they  are  perfectly  brilliant  I  never  saw  anything  so 
beautiful  -—  if  they  had  been  painted  I  should  say  it  was  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  -  he  wants  us  to  make  them  up  for  the  fair  &  this  morning  I  went 
out  to  get  bristol  board  -  varnish  -  gum  -  brushes." 

Saturday  — 

"Clara  has  been  sick  all  day  commenced  in  the  morning  with 
chill  --  it  is  the  same  as  last  fall,  begins  -  with  every  other  day- 
after  lunch  she  had  a  high  fever  --  &  felt  very  sick  -  with  a 
dreadfull  back  ache  --  all  the  old  symptoms.  When  Mr  P.  came  home, 
he  went  off  for  Dr  Kellog  —  a  homeopathy  physician  Clara  has  taken 
a  great  dislike  to  alopathy,  though  she  never  makes  a  fuss  over  tak¬ 
ing  a  dose,  if  she  thinks  it  will  do  her  good  --  the  Dr.  is  a  nice 
little  fellow  —  has  attended  Clara  before  — —  left  medicine  for  her 
to  take  every  hour  -  &  it  is  as  bitter  as  wormwood  — 

Rye." 

New  York  Mar.  28th  '64. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

Here  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  peck  of  troubles,  every  one 
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sick  but  myself-  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  in  very  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  Clara  has  had  an  awful  chill  and  raging  fever  -  Mrs  P.  took 
medicine  last  night  -  and  to  day  does  not  feel  pretty  well  -  Mr  P. 
was  complaining  this  morning  -  and  this  afternoon  came  home  quite 
sick  -  so  that  I  am  the  only  able  bodied  man  in  the  house  —  After 
Clara's  chill  was  over  and  she  had  fallen  asleep  I  thought  I  would 
dress  myself  up,  and  take  a  promenade  down  Broadway  —  I  wanted  to 
purchase  me  a  parasol,  and  a  purple  bow  -  I  found  the  latter  to  suit  - 
the  new  shade  -  almost  a  lilac  -  about  2-1/2  inches  wide  -  with  fringed 
ends  —  but  the  parasol  I  shoped  all  over  for  &  could  not  find  them 
exactly  to  suit  —  I  wanted  a  very  small  black  ribbed  silk  one,  lined 
with  white,  white  cord  &  tassel  -  &  white  ivory  handle-  I  saw  almost 
the  very  thing  I  wanted  but  at  Stuarts  they  told  me  they  would  have 
a  new  lot  in  Friday,  so  I  preferred  to  wait-  I  got  Clara  a  pretty 
bouquet  down  town  —  a  white  japonlca  surrounded  with  English  violets 
-  just  enough  to  make  one  imagine  that  the  Japonica  itself  was  fra¬ 
grant —  " 

"I  have  commenced  to  day  painting  some  of  those  little  cards  for 
the  fair  just  a  little  sprig  of  some  flowers  on  a  card  the  size  of  a 
carte  de  visite  —  I  saw  some  very  pretty  ones  at  Crowens  and  Goupils. 
What  do  you  think  the  ladies  are  wearing  upon  the  bonnets  now,  but 
sea-shells,  snail  shells,  grasshoppers  -  and  large  snakes  &  serpents . 

I  have  seen  them  on  both  bonnets  and  headdresses.  Ugh!  they  are  dis¬ 
gusting  --  what  wont  the  women  do  to  be  odd  -—  I  saw  two  or  three 
without  hoops  to  day  &  they  were  perfect  drabbles  --  I  see  in  the 
paper  among  the  fashions  today  that  there  is  a  new  kind  of  hoop  the 
"duplex  electlc"  I  believe  --  wonder  what  it  is  -- 
vestigate . " 


I  think  I  must  in- 
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Wednesday  — 

"Trimmed  my  bonnet  to  day  8c  it  is  very  pretty  -  quakerish  or 
at  least  wrenish--  A  whole  cargo  of  Oranges  bananas,  lemons  8c  wine 
came  home  this  afternoon  —  the  bananas  taste  good  —  you  bet  — 

Mr  P.  has  just  peeled  a  luscious  looking  great  orange-  3c  he  says  I 
am  to  undergo  the  disagreeable  operation  of  swallowing  it.  I  think 
I  shall  try  3c  see  if  I  cannot  be  obliging  for  once  -  So  Goodnight. — " 
Thursday  -- 

"Not  a  very  pleasant  day  but  as  the  dressmaker  is  coming  next 
Monday  -  3c  tomorrow  is  chill  day,  we  thought  it  best  to  go  out  3c 
do  some  shopping,  some  things  that  Mrs  Purviance  has  been  going  to 
get  for  some  time  —  We  started  after  lunch  —  the  Dr.  was  here  this 
morning  &  said  C.  might  go  out —  We  first  went  to  Stuarts  3c  looked 
at  dress  goods  some  material  like  mine  but  could  find  nothing  that 
we  thought  pretty  —  then  I  looked  at  barages  -  3c  had  the  same  suc¬ 
cess.  Next  went  down  to  Legrains  —  saw  nothing  there  --  Sc  then  rode 
down  to  Upsells  3c  Pearsons  -  where  I  got  mine  —  there  we  found 
several  very  pretty  varieties,  but  Clara  chose  one  the  color  of  mine, 
but  different  plaid  —  she  got  20  yds--  enough  for  a  mantle  like  the 
dress-  then  we  looked  at  barages  -  3c  both  got  a  thin  dress  -  I  will 
send  a  piece  of  mine  3c  C's  is  the  same  -  with  the  exception  where 
the  dots  are  purple  hers  are  crimson-  Then  Mrs  P.  wanted  to  look 
at  cloaks,  so  we  went  up  stairs,  and  I  saw  one  that  pleased  me  so 
much  that  I  tried  it  on,  &  took  it  —  it  is  black  and  white  plaid 
with  a  Capuchin  hood  -  very  pretty  —  just  suits  me  --  then  we  got 
in  the  stage  8c  rode  home  now  I  am  all  fixed  for  spring  except 
parasol  and  gloves  --  Things  have  just  come  home,  3c  I  have  been 
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parading  around  In  my  new  cloak  for  Mr  P's  benefit  be  thinks  it 
werry  handsome — " 

Friday  — 

"A  cloudy  day  —  I  started  out  early  to  do  a  little  shopping 
so  as  to  get  back  before  C.  had  her  chill  --  got  my  parasol  at 
Stuarts  a  very  pretty  one-  and  a  pair  of  lilac  kid  gloves  -  stitched 
with  white  and  scalloped  on  the  bottom--” 

Saturday 

"Halny  day  -  Have  finished  the  leaves  for  the  fair  &  we  have 
a  box  full  —  Mr  P.  has  just  been  telling  us  that  A  T  Stuart  has 
pulled  down  that  magnificent  house  corner  of  34th  St.-  the  Townsend 
building  which  he  bought  &  is  going  to  build  another  —  that  build¬ 
ing  cost  $60,000 —  &  now  every  stone  of  it  is  down -  I  presume 

he  will  have  the  finest  palace  in  the  country  there  now —  You  know 
that  was  the  finest  house  in  the  city — ” 

Sunday  — 

"It  is  a  lovely  day  —  Claras  chill  day —  but  she  has  very  un¬ 
accountably  skipped  it  to  day,  and  in  its  place  has  suffered  from  a 
terrible  pain  in  the  head.  Mr  0.  &  I  went  round  to  ascension  church 
this  morning.  I  came  out  in  my  spring  fixings  new  bonnet,  dress, 
cloak  parasol  gloves  —  &  even  handkerchief  with  valencennes  — 

The  hero  of  Lundin  Lane,  Gen.  Scott  sat  near  us  and  I  had  a  good  look 
at  him  coming  out —  he  looked  as  hale  &  hearty  as  possible  —  Splen¬ 
did  old  war  horse  as  ever  was  --  his  head  was  far  above  all  the  others. 

Rye." 

New  York  April  4  '64. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

I  have  just  returned  from  viewing  our  gallant  regiments,  and 
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a  great  time  we  have  had,  trying  to  find  a  lookout--  We  had  no 
sooner  got  upon  the  balcony  than  there  was  a  shout  from  below  — 
"hurrah  there  they  cornel"  so  of  course  there  was  no  chance  of  go¬ 
ing  back  for  the  rest  of  our  party  —  First  and  foremost  In  the  pro¬ 
cession  marched  Uncle  Sam's  regulars  —  with  their  tom  and  battered 
banners  -  bearing  the  names  of  the  different  engagements  in  which 
they  had  taken  part  --  they  were  a  sturdy  looking  set  of  men  -  but 
the  contrast  between  them  and  our  city  regiments  which  were  sprinkled 
here  and  there  -  was  great  -  There  were  about  10,000  in  all  -  though 
the  papers  reported  that  16,000  would  turn  out." 

"I  must  tell  you  about  last  evening  though  indeed  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it  to  you  as  I  saw  so  much  and  everything  looked 
80  beautiful  that  I  was  in  a  maze  all  of  the  time-  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  concern,  is  to  send  you  the 
Herald,  which  contains  a  chart  upon  which  the  different  apartments 
are  marked  out.  We  first  promenaded  around  and  took  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  premises  --  there  was  enough  present  to  move  very  com¬ 
fortably,  without  constantly  treading  upon  the  dress  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  --  I  never  saw  such  a  select  and  aristocratic  assemblage  together 
before.  I  presume  the  price  of  tickets  which  was  $2.00  kept  the  mob 
away  —  however  --  there  were  some  scape  goats  amongst  us-  for  during 
the  evening  three  or  four  pickpockets  were  arrested  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  taken  a  large  placard  was  placed  on  their  back  and  another 
before  them  with  Pick-pocket  in  immense  letters  upon  them  -  and  then 
they  were  marched  all  through  the  buildings  --  one  of  the  fellows 
begged  hard  to  be  sent  up  to  the  island  for  6  months  rather  than  go 
through  the  ordeal  - —  of  course  every  one  turned  around  -  stared  - 
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and  laughed  -  they  had  come  there  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sight¬ 
seeing  -  and  of  course  considered  that  as  so  much  thrown  in--  Before 
the  addresses  commenced  we  went  into  the  refreshment  room  -  there 
got  some  good  things  —  all  over  the  hall  are  pretty  ladies  -  with 
swiss  muslin  aprons  -  who  superintend  the  waiters,  and  make  them 
stand  around  —  Mr  Soley  was  quite  taken  with  some  of  the  pretty 
ladies —  as  soon  as  the  speakers  commenced  we  went  out  into  the  main 
hall  again  and  took  a  stand  until  they  were  through  -  I  will  send  the 
addresses  --  at  half  past  ten  the  drum  beats  and  we  were  drummed  out  - 
almost  tired  to  death  -  the  consequence  is  -  that  to  day  Clara  has 
had  an  awful  chill  -  and  high  fever--  I  only  wish  some  of  you  had 
been  here  to  have  gone  -  you  would  have  enjoyed  looking  at  the  pretty 
things  -  They  would  not  let  us  take  away  anything  last  evening  but 
I  found  out  that  we  could  secure  things  --  Mr.  p,  had  his  name  put 
upon  a  splendid  silver  wine  castor  —  three  decanters  &  three  silver 
wine  glasses  lined  with  gold  —  cost  $50.00.  I  saw  a  little  red- 
riding-hood  cloak  that  I  thought  Cosy  would  look  very  cunning  in  — — 

Sc  I  had  to  tell  them  to  put  my  name  upon  that —  During  the  evening 
Clara  had  her  fan  taken  out  of  her  pocket  -  a  red  one  like  mine  from 
mother  --  I  presume  one  of  the  gentlemen  pickpockets  have  relieved 
her  of  it--" 

Friday  Evening  — 

"Last  evening  we  went  to  the  fair  —  both  to  14  &  17th  Streets 
but  both  places  were  so  crowded  that  we  came  right  away  I  did  not 
tell  you  of  the  picture  gallery  —  it  is  the  first  I  ever  saw  --  all 
are  celebrated  pictures  —  The  heart  of  the  Andes  —  is  there  -- 
Niagara-  Sc  others  that  I  will  tell  you  about  when  I  visit  it  again 
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in  the  day  time-  Yesterday  I  got  shod  for  the  spring  --  a  pair  of 
pretty  slippers  --  a  pair  of  gaiters  -  and  thick  kid  boots  -  with 
patent  leather  tips. 

Rye . " 

New  York,  Apr.  12th  ’64. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

You  say  that  you  read  in  the  paper  a  report  that  the  stages 
and  cars  are  "infested  with  vermin"  -  that  accounts  for  the  high  rate 
which  they  have  raised  the  fare  -  ten  cents —  must  be  for  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  travellers  --  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake  --  on 
all  the  principal  lines  they  keep  the  stages  well  painted  and  very 
neat  — " 

Wednesday  — 

"Stormy  day.  I  intended  running  around  to  the  fair  this  morn¬ 
ing,  as  it  was  unpleasant  I  thought  there  would  be  few  there  and  a 

good  chance  to  spy  round  --  but  it  was  so  bad  I  could  not  go  --  it 

has  been  snowing  in  gusts  all  day  --  the  biggest  flakes  I  ever  saw- 
I  think  the  old  woman  must  be  emptying  her  best  feather  beds  — 

Clara  has  had  a  sore  throat  and  did  not  get  up  until  afternoon--  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  the  fair  is  flourishing  -  over  half  a  million 
taken  all  ready — " 

Friday  — 

"I  see  by  the  Evening  Post  that  Mr.  Chase  is  in  town,  and  his 

taking  a  walk  through  Wall  Street  caused  stocks  to  fall  like  a  thun¬ 

der-bolt--  ten  percent  some  of  them  -  smack  bang —  I  presume  some 
poor  fellows  will  suffer." 

Sunday  — 

"Just  as  I  was  finishing  dinner  stuffing  down  some  oranges  & 
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bananas  -  up  came  the  girl  and  said  Miss  Hoyles  cousin  was  down 
stairs  -  so  down  I  went  in  the  public  parlor  &  there  was  Louise  — 
a  queer  day  for  her  to  call  I  think  —  she  was  awful  gracious  --  I 
never  saw  her  act  better  —  I  think  she  came  as  kind  of  an  antidote 
for  my  call  there  the  other  day  -  I  believe  I  did  not  mention  any 
particulars  --  but  the  less  said  about  that  call  on  Aunty  the  better  - 
I  know  I  got  up  after  I  had  been  there  about  ten  minutes  and  ended 
my  talk  &  call  in  a  perpendicular  position  -  There  were  a  few  tears 
shed  on  the  part  of  the  hostess  &  some  strong  words  on  the  part  of 
the  caller.  I  tell  you  I  felt  in  a  perfectly  sublime  state." 

Sunday  Evening  25  April,  '64. 

"Dear  Clara  — 

This  has  been  an  eventful  week  -  full  of  events  and  changes. 

Here  we  are  at  Stamford  -  Conn.-  started  yesterday  afternoon  and  are 
stopping  at  one  of  the  hotels —  I  might  as  well  commence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  our  doings  —  Upon  Monday  we 
left  11th  St.  Mr  P.  had  told  the  lady  that  we  wanted  the  rooms  but 
a  few  weeks,  as  we  could  not  get  the  first  floor-  as  she  had  rented 
them  &  said  it  would  oblige  her  very  much  if  he  could  let  her  have 
them  upon  that  day. —  Mr  P.  told  her  he  would  —  and  said  he  would 
go  to  a  hotel  for  a  few  days  until  we  could  find  some  nice  place  to 
settle  down.  He  started  Mr.  Soley  off  to  find  rooms  in  a  hotel,  and 
back  he  came  with  the  news  that  he  could  find  no  hotel  that  would  take 
in  even  transient  boarders  -  but  Mr  P.  said  he  was  almost  certain  that 
we  could  obtain  rooms  at  the  Broadway  house  --  corner  of  42nd  St.-  So 
he  started  for  there—  and  left  Mr.  Soley  to  come  with  us  in  the  car¬ 
riage  When  we  arrived  there  we  found  Mr  P.  but  no  rooms,  except  way 
up  in  the  sky  parlor--  Thoy  told  him  of  a  new  house  just  starting 
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at  the  corner  of  40th  St.-  so  down  we  drove  and  there  found  a  lovely 
place-  all  newly  furnished,  a  parlor  &  two  bedrooms  on  the  1st  floor, 
all  furnished  beautifully  but  they  had  not  opened  the  dining  room  — 
we  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  rooms  &  have  the  meals 
sent  in  until  Wed.  when  they  said  they  would  be  all  ready  for  the 
reception  of  boarders--  That  evening  Clara  was  taken  very  sick  -- 
she  was  sick  all  the  week  until  Friday  when  the  Dr.  said  her  father 
better  get  her  into  the  country  as  soon  as  possible  -  and  recommended 
this  place  as  very  pleasant  -  &  convenient  for  Mr  F-  as  it  i3  but  an 
hour  &  a  halfs  run  from  N.Y.  He  says  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
to  go  in  every  day —  The  people  at  the  hotel  kept  putting  us  off 
from  day  to  day  with  the  meals.  -  but  Saturday  said  they  would  certain¬ 
ly  commence  the  next  morning  -  but  Mr  P.  said  if  he  was  going  into  the 
country  with  Clara  he  had  better  start  immediately.  Then  among  it  all 
the  rest  I  had  the  dressmaker  upon  Thurs .  &  Friday  -  but  neither  of 
my  dresses  are  half  done  -  but  they  are  so  that  I  can  readily  go  on 
with  them  —  the  purple  is  trlmed  very  prettily  —  quite  stylish  - 
or  is  going  to  be  she  commenced  putting  it  on  to  show  me  how-  I 
can  tell  you  I  never  spent  such  a  busy  week  -  what  with  a  sick  child 
to  attend  to  &  my  hands  full  of  ribbons-  whalebones  &  fixings  -  I 
have  had  my  time  well  filled  -  every  night  I  have  thought  of  my  poor 
journal  -  but  not  a  bit  of  time  could  I  find  -  for  I  had  to  go  to  bed 
early  -  as  I  have  had  such  a  horrid  cold  I  could  hardly  see  out  of 
my  eyes  -  now  it  has  settled  down  into  a  most  delightful  &  musical 
bark . ” 

"We  are  at  the  hotel  now  but  as  there  are  some  fine  boarding 
houses  here  Mr  P.  thinks  he  will  try  &  get  a  suite  of  rooms  as  it 
will  be  more  private  and  pleasant.  You  know  this  is  a  great  place 
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In  summers  every  house  perfectly  jammed—  it  is  quite  near  the 
water-  with  good  boating  &  fishing  — 11 

Mr  P.  «  I  went  to  church  this  morning  -  when  we  came  back 
found  Clara  had  had  one  of  her  worst  chills  &  she  was  very  sick  Ke 
immediately  found  out  who  was  the  best  physician  in  the  place  &  sent 
for  him  --  he  is  a  right  nice  old  man  settled  here  for  37  years  -- 
white  hair  &  ruffled  shirt—  he  is  a  sensible  alapathy  -  and  talks 
common  sense  &  gives  I  hope  something  more  than  the  contents  of  the 
sugar  bowl  as  Dr.  Kellogg  did—" 

Monday  Morning  — 

Raining  slightly  fast  this  morning  —  Clara  seems  much  better 
this  morning,  but  then  it  is  one  of  her  well  days  —  The  doctor  told 
her  she  might  drink  coffee  for  breakfast-  &  she  is  crowing  over  it 
at  a  great  rate  for  her  mother  never  would  let  her  touch  it  --  He  told 
her  to  eat  anything  that  she  liked,  and  did  not  make  her  feel  bad." 

"Love  to  all 

Rye." 

"Mr  P.  says  we  are  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  sound." 

Maria  Hoyle's  account  of  her  uneasy  life  with  the  Purviance 
family  ends  with  this  letter  from  Stamford.  We  do  not  know  when  she 
left  them  or  why.  The  parting  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable  one, 
however,  for  the  last  reference  to  them  comes  in  a  letter  written  to 
Clara  Everett  from  Newburgh  later  in  the  summer,  on  August  8:  "Did 
I  tell  you  that  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Purviance  -  he  was  in  Newburg 
&  dropped  in  to  see  me.  Clara  &  Mrs.  P.  were  very  well  -  he  told  me 
of  my  music.  Between  Stamford  and  this  Newburgh  visit  Maria  must 
have  been  at  home  in  South  Dedham,  for  we  have  an  account  of  her 
trip  to  New  York  with  her  mother,  dated  June  7.  They  went  to  Groton, 
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Connecticut  by  train,  and  there  boarded  the  New  York  boat;  once  there, 
they  changed  to  the  Hudson  River  boat  for  Newburgh: 

Newburgh  June  7th  *64. 

"Clara  dear! 

Here  we  are  safe  in  this  land  of  crackers  &  red  herrings.  It 
is  six  o'clock-  the  girls  are  dressing,  and  Mother  and  grandma  are 
having  a  good  old  chat--  they  are  a  fine  team,  I  can  tell  you — 
well  matched  in  proportions  --  and  grandpa  is  a  perfect  seal--" 

"Well  after  we  left  you,  we  jogged  along  --  as  comfortable  a3 
any  two  old  crones  possibly  could  be  —  took  off  our  bonnets  -  threw 
back  our  heads  and  indulged  in  a  most  delightful  snooze  —  about  nine 

o'clock  awoke,  and  both  felt  a  great  inclination  to  investigate  our 

bundles  --  first  opened  the  sandwiches,  and  I  can  assure  you  they 
were  perfectly  delicious  --  never  tasted  anything  so  good  before  -- 
then  topped  off  with  an  orange  and  banana  —  It  was  half  past  ten 
when  we  got  to  Groton  —  found  a  splendid  state-room  -  and  I  think 
you  would  have  laughed  could  you  have  seen  us  taking  our  second  sup¬ 
per  we  discovered  the  contents  of  the  second  box-  and  found  the 
fruit  in  good  order  --  but  the  opening  operation  was  killing  —  I 
tried  the  scissors  -  the  door  key,  &  everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  - 
at  last  I  managed  to  bend  the  wire  -  and  up  popped  the  cork,  &  cham¬ 
pagne  and  all  —  but  we  did  not  allow  many  drops  to  escape,  except 
down  our  throats  —  We  went  out  in  the  saloons  there  made  the  bows 
for  slippers  &  then  went  to  bed  and  either  of  us  never  slept  better 

in  our  lives  -  the  room  was  so  nice  &  roomy,  we  arrived  in  N.Y.  about 

6-1/2-  &  found  that  the  America  left  Desbrosis  St.  at  7,--  so  up  we 
put  in  the  10th  Ave.  cars  -  &  arrived  just  in  good  season  -  the  Drew 
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comes  up  tomorrow--  We  had  a  delightful  sail  up  the  river  _  I  never 

enjoyed  it  so  much,  &  my  ma  was  of  the  same  opinion —  Grandpa  Will 
Uncle  Jo,  Joe,  Louise  Fan  &  Martha  were  on  the  dock  !c  told  us  they 
had  the  drum  &  fife  farther  up  the  street  —  This  afternoon  we  have 
had  a  good  snooze  --  Oh  I  miss  Go  so  much,  every  moment  I  expect  to 
see  her  come  rushing  in  --  Theres  the  bell  for  supper  --  Our  trunks 
have  not  arrived  as  yet  —  Will  says  they  will  be  up  in  the  morning  — 
Grandpa  is  screeching  for  me." 

"Theres  Grandad  calling  again  so  I  must  run." 

"With  love  from  Ry." 

Friday  Morning  June  17  ’64. 

"Dear  Clara  -- 

Monday  morning.  Mother,  Marth,  (Belknap),  Jim,  (Belknap),  Crib 
and  I  all  visited  (Washington’s)  Headquarters —  The  grounds  look 
perfectly  lovely,  the  trees  which  they  were  planting  a  few  years  ago, 
have  grown  so  as  to  afford  quite  a  fine  shade  —  &  the  place  is  in 
capital  order  —  We  met  with  a  very  warm  reception  from  Mr.  Wolsey, 
he  thought  mother  was  a  sister  of  Grandpa’s-  He  asked  me  if  my  sis¬ 
ter  was  not  in  town,  said  he  remembered  her  well  — —  I  thought  we 
would  screech  ourselves  to  death  at  him.  The  old  widower  quite 
complimented  me  &  we  have  had  a  good  laugh  over  it.  I  wrote  my  name 
in  the  book-  Boston,  Mass.-  he  went  up,  looked  at  it,  &  shaking  his 
old  pate  at  the  folks  said,  "Shea  larnt  that,"  "&  the  fact  is  I  have 

more  better  writers  come  here  from  Mass,  than  any  other  place" _  I 

did'nt  tell  him  that  Prof.  Stanton  taught  in  N.Y.  Then  he  asked 
for  him,  &  for  fun  -  added  China--  when  the  old  man  saw  it,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  the  deuse l  is  that  James'  son  -  &  does  he  hail  from  away 
out  there?"  I  thought  I  should  collapse  with  the  giggles--  he  ex- 
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hlbited  all  his  curiosities,  Sc  then  wanted  me  to  play  upon  the  1st 
piano  ever  brought  to  Orange  Go.  brought  from  London  by  Gen.  James 
Clinton  —  so  I  played  &  I  declare  it  sounded  exactly  like  the  hum¬ 
ming  &  singing  of  a  vast  swarm  of  bees.  I  had  the  honor  of  playing 
upon  the  same  keys  as  Mrs  Gen.  Geo.  Washington  -  &  all  the  other 
great  military  ladies  —  it  is  a  queer  looking  piano  -  He  asked  if 
Mark  (Hoyle)  never  came  to  Newburgh  -  said  he  never  came  up  there 
to  see  him  --  after  leaving  there  we  called  on  Aunt  Sarahs  folks — " 

"You  know  they  have  a  musical  institute  here  in  Newburgh  -  to 
which  Fan  (^elknap)  belongs.  Last  Tuesday  night  they  gave  their 
third  concert  for  the  soldiers  and  society  --  of  course  we  all  went  — 
it  was  splendid-  Fan  &  I  went  up  in  the  morning  to  the  Wardrops  got 
any  quantity  of  flowers  &  I  made  up  a  lovely  boquet,  Sc  I  threw  it  to 
Jim  Seller-  in  the  "Boat  Glee"-  he  composed  a  beautiful  song  which 
they  sang  I  will  try  &  get  it  &  send  to  you  There  was  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  boquets  thrown  -  Fan  sang  in  the  choruses  &  looked  as  nice 
as  any  one  on  the  stage  -  she  wore  a  black  &  white  brage-  with  hair 
in  a  net;  two  curls  on  one  side  -  &  a  white  magnolia 
Sunday  Evening  -- 

"Grandpa  &  Grandma  have  gone  up  to  Uncle  Jo's,  Marth  Sc  mother 
are  in  the  parlor  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  —  old  style  you  know  Fan  sits  here  humming  a  tune — " 

Sunday  night  11  P.M. 

"Bill  Wardrop  has  just  left  --  the  great  stick  plaster  —  there 
Marth  Sc  I  had  to  entertain  him  till  this  time  —  Fan  says  tell  Clara 
Sweet  William  has  been  here,  and  brought  a  boquet  as  a  peace  offering 
while  he  was  here.  Fan  lowered  one  of  Wills  boats  from  the  upper  win- 
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dow,  I  made  a  grab  at  it  -  broke  the  string  &  hauled  It  in  then  she 

kept  up  a  stream  of  fire,  pelted  the  window  with  everything  she  could 

find 

July  11,  '64. 

Sunday  Evening — 

"Clara  dear  HI 

It  is  a  most  glorious  twilight  -  and  here  I  sit  by  Grandma’s 
bedroom  window,  adorned  in  white  -  Oh  theres  a  knock  —  upon  looking 
out  of  the  window  I  see  it  is  Jim  Seller —  Fan  has  gone  down  -  and 
says  he  wants  us  to  go  to  church  with  him  —  so  adieu  -  till  bye  & 
bye--  Here  I  am  at  it  again  -  half  past  eleven  —  and  I  thought  I 
should  not  get  at  it  to  night  —  It  was  late  when  we  returned  from 

church  and  who  should  we  find  in  the  parlor  but  Bill  Wardrop  with 

Martha  --  she  called  us,  so  we  had  to  go  in  and  sit  there  with  that 
Jackanapes  until  now--  Yesterday  Mother  A  I  were  invited  up  to 
Lills  to  spend  the  day,  so  about  11  o’clock  up  we  went  and  had  a 
right  pleasant  visit  to-day  they  were  going  to  have  a  kind  of 
jubilee  In  the  church  &  were  trimming  it  with  flowers  —  so  Lill 
&  I  in  the  afternoon  cut  all  of  theirs  &  took  them  to  the  church  -- 
there  we  found  the  choir  practising  and  in  the  chancel,  Mr  Riley 
the  handsome  young  assistant  and  a  bevey  of  girls  around  him  arrang¬ 
ing  the  flowers  --  in  all  quite  a  pretty  scene  --  they  insisted  upon 
Lill  &  I  sthying  to  help,  but  we  excused  ourselves  &  promised  to 
assist  in  the  evening,  so  after  tea  we  went  over  to  Mrs  Reeves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement  &  there  spent  the  evening,  covering  letters  with 
myrtle  leaves,  the  text  was  "Thou  shalt  hallow  the  fiftieth  year" — 
and  it  was  singularly  appropriate,  for  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
Dr  Browns  50th  year  in  the  ministry  —  a  semicentenial  anniversary 
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this  text  was  upon  the  arch  above  the  chancel  —  we  had  a  right  merry 
time.  Ramsdell  Moore,  Johnny  Nory  &  several  others  were  there  em¬ 
ployed  with  Miss  Anna  Reeve  Lill  &  myself  —  ask  Father  if  he  remem¬ 
bers  Mrs  Reeve  in  the  days  of  his  ancient  childhood,  and  what  fun 
the  fellows  had  one  Newyears  night —  when  they  made  Mrs  Reeves  their 
last  stopping  place-  &  had  a  merry  time  generally  --  father  sang 
(used  to  have  a  splendid  voice)  &  Raph  Hoyle  played  upon  the  flute  — 
High  doings  in  those  days,  I  think  from  her  account.  She  talked  me 
almost  to  death  wanted  to  know  if  father  was  as  fond  of  music  as 
then-  They  are  right  nice  folks." 

"This  morning  I  went  up  to  St.  George's,  and  the  exercises  were 
very  interesting--  the  old  gentleman  gave  us  a  very  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

Ri." 

In  a  letter  to  Clara  Everett  dated  July  25,  1864,  Maria  describes 
a  week  end  party.  Taking  the  boat  from  Newburgh,  they  landed  at  New 
Hamberg,  and  were  met  there  by  their  host,  a  Mr.  Hoyt,  "with  a  very 
large  carriage." 

"Mr.  Hoyt  has  a  fine  old  place  -  stream  of  water  a  few  steps 
from  the  house,  &  pond  with  good  fishing  a  few  yards  from  the  front 
door." 

"Sunday  we  spent  very  pleasantly  *ent  to  church  in  the  morning, 
prayed  for  our  sins  and  for  rain  in  the  evening  we  were  employed 
very  differently,  especially  after  the  old  folks  were  asleep  in  their 
beds.  Monday  afternoon  Mr  Fiske  drove  us  all  to  Poughkeepsie  --  drove 
us  all  through  the  town  by  Vassers  college  for  young  ladies  which  is 
to  open  next  Dec.  &  through  Mr  Vassers  place  —  "Spring  Side"  --  it 
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Is  perfectly  beautiful  --  abundance  of  flowers  of  every  variety  — 
hot  houses  with  luscious  big  peaches  hanging  behind  the  glass  -  grapes 
&  other  fruits  —  We  returned  to  town  about  7  —  got  lurch  at  the 
hotel,  Sherry  cobblers  of  course  —  &  drove  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  --  About  10  the  gents  wanted  us  to  go  eeling,  but  as  the 
ladies  were  so  very  delicate  (airs)  none  would  venture  but  me  —  so 
off  we  started  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  flocking  down  to 
look  on  they  have  a  nice  little  row  boat  upon  the  pond-  After 
the  exertion  of  fishing,  of  course  we  had  to  take  something  reviving 
&  Mrs  Fiske  got  up  a  fine  "potation"  in  the  style  of  claret  punch  — " 
Maria  had  a  very  lively  time  during  this  Newburgh  visit,  and  her 
letters  are  full  of  her  doings,  and  of  relatives  and  old  friends  whom 
she  met.  Here  is  a  sample,  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Everett,  on  August  8, 
"Tuesday  Eve. —  Mr  Seller  was  here  last  evening  to  get  up  an 
excitement  and  have  a  little  fun,  we  are  going  to  get  up  a  seranade  - 
Delia  Dodge,  alto,-  Seller  tenor  —  and  some  other  fellow  Base  -- 
Alida-  D.-  Pan  &  I  sopranos  we  will  go  some  dark  night  about  11  — 
stop  at  Aunt  Sarahs  -  (give  them  a  hint  beforehand).  Aunt  C.'s  -  May 
Lockwoods  -  Wardrups  -  Rankins  -  Jonah’s  Dodges  -  &  Nat  Hoyts  "boy" — 
to  night  if  ’tis  pleasant  we  will  have  our  first  rehearsal  at  Delias-- 
"I  was  down  at  Mr  Hasbrouks  store  the  other  morning.  Cousin 
Charley  &  I  had  quite  a  little  chat  -  he  said  "he  was  very  sorry  not 
to  have  seen  my  mother  -  he  did  not  know  she  was  to  return  so  soon  - 
I  told  him  it  was  a  very  long  visit  for  her  —  He  talked  all  about 
old  times  —  a  thousand  &  one  questions  about  father  ft.  Uncle  William 
(Hoyle)  -  he  did  not  know  that  Uncle  W.  was  dead--  Mr  Barclay  asked 
Grandpa  the  other  day,  who  that  tall  maypole  of  a  girl  was  -  he  saw 


go  much  with  Fan  -  he  was  quite  astonished  when  he  heard  it  was  a 
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grand  daughter.” 

"Last  Thurs .  evening  we  were  at  Della’s  -  picked  out  and  prac¬ 
ticed  two  pieces  -  'Ever  he  Happy'  and  'Juanita,'  a  Spanish  song  - 
and  very  pretty  with  all  parts." 

Aug.  15,  '64. 

Monday  Morning, 

8  o'clock  A.M.  "Work  all  done" 

"Dear  Clara  &  Patsie  — 

We  are  greatly  Indebted  to  both  for  the  excellent  advice  that 
your  letters  contained  -  and  profited  greatly  by  it  -  send  us  some 
more  next  time,  wont  you?  How-some-ever-never-the-less-notwithstand- 
ing  Thursday  afternoon  we  started  from  the  United  States  Hotel  (I  wont 
mention  our  previous  packing)  two  large  carriages  full  —  cottages 
strapped  on  behind-  We  arrived  at  Orange  Lake-  without  any  serious 
"cat  after  the"  overtaking  us  while  we  were  dressing  for  the  evening 
the  gentlemen  went  out  upon  the  lake  trolling  for  pickerell  -  but  the 
number  they  caught  I  have  no  time  (or  inclination)  to  mention  -  about 
eight  o'clock  there  was  a  fresh  supply  of  gents  from  Newburg  --  but 
the  Music  did  not  arrive  until  past  nine,  had  to  wait  for  the  fixlns 
—  I  can  assure  you  they  lost  no  time  in  tuning  up  and  our  feet  did 
not  long  remain  at  rest  --  at  eleven  we  had  supper  --  cake  brandy 
peaches  ice  cream  champagne  &c  --  after  supper  was  the  cream  of  the 
evening  of  course  then  we  danced  "John  Brown"  &  "Walk  around"  —  it 
was  about  two  that  we  tore  ourselves  away  -  and  went  to  our  rooms  - 
but  no  sleep  visited  my  eyes  -  in  vain  I  imagined  I  saw  fields  of 
grain  waving  in  the  distance  —  counted  from  one  to  one  hundred  -- 
and  numerous  arts  to  enveigle  Morpheus  --  but  it  was  no  use  --  at 
five  we  were  pounded  out  for  the  fish  -  and  a  gay  old  fish  it  waa  - 
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We  had  three  boats  —  Phredericque  Augustus  had  made  up  his  party  the 
night  before  —  he  very  quietly  told  his  brother,  Mrs  F.  &  myself  - 
that  we  were  to  go  in  the  same  boat  with  him  — —  so  of  course  we  were 
compelled  to  —  he  got  ahead  of  the  others,  in  engaging  a  boy  to  row, 
so  we  were  all  fixed  nicely  —  Pete  had  Annie  &  Sarah  &  Nat,  Annette 
&  Fan  —  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  we  fished  -  Oh  yes,  and  had 
quite  a  boat  load  to  land  — " 

’’Orange  Lake  is  a  famous  place  for  a  Fishing  party  -  good  name 
that  for  a  Shindig  -  isn't  it  —  we  returned  in  time  for  breakfast  - 
and  made  a  meal  of  victuals  I  can  assure  you  no  sooner  was  breakfast 
over,  than  away  disappeared  all  the  women  folks  but  Annie  and  myself 
and  upon  making  a  raid  up  stairs  there  we  found  them  upon  the  point 

of  going  to  sleep  —  we  tried  our  best  to  rouse  them  but  In  vain  

good  idea  I  think  going  out  of  town  for  a  slight  spree  &  sleeping 
all  day  —  as  for  myself  I  never  felt  better.  Annie  said  she  was  in 
the  same  sound  condition  -  so  off  we  went  &  left  them  to  their  drousy 
fate  —  The  day  (Friday)  was  delightful,  cool  &  pleasant  &  the  morning 
the  sky  was  overcast  &  splendid  rowing  -  so  after  the  gents  had  smoked 
Alex  F.  proposed  to  Annie  &  I  that  we  should  go  out  after  water  lilies 
of  course  we  were  up  for  any  thing  -  so  away  we  went  —  soon  after 

Pete  &  Phred  followed  in  another  boat  -  &  we  had  a  jolly  party  _ 

Annie  &  I  pulled  the  lilies,  rolled  up  our  sleeves  -  &  dived  deep  - 
we  had  a  right  merry  time  -  got  back  in  time  for  dinner  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  appetite  &  to  see  the  girls  come  down  rubbing  their  eyes  —  we 
had  a  good  laugh  at  their  expense  — M 

"After  dinner  Annie  &  I  thought  we  would  take  a  little  nap,  to 
be  very  brilliant  for  the  evening,  when  up  came  the  rest  to  go  at  it 
again.  7/e  managed  to  drag  through  that  afternoon  &  the  evening  was  a 
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repetition  of  the  previous,  but  rather  faster  -  at  supper  -  instead 
of  having  champagne,  there  was  more  of  an  assortment  -  as  it  was  warm 
dancing  Alex.  Pete  &  I  took  a  lemon  punch  to  keep  the  heat  out-" 

"I  have  neglected  to  mention  the  Hotel  -  but  sufficient  to  say 
that  everything  was  very  nice,  particularly  one  end  of  the  back  piazza, 
which  is  flavored  very  strongly  with  sherry  cobblers  -  &  claret 
punches  --  it  was  quite  delightful  when  one  was  very  warm,  to  go  out 
&  take  a  whiff  of  the  breeze  --  extremely  exhlleratlng  — " 

"Dont  you  think  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  be  turning  my  face 
towards  home?  not  a  bit  of  it  --  I  tell  you  Newburg  is  a  galla's 
place-  it  isn't  everybody  appreciates  it  as  they  should  —  We  did 
not  have  one  mishap  while  we  were  gone  or  anything  in  the  least  un¬ 
pleasant  Oh  yes,  I  as  usual  was  unf ortunate ,  had  a  plate  of  broiled 
chicken  rolled  down  my  back.  Sat.  morning  at  breakfast  -  decidedly 
pleasant  -  &  improved  the  appearance  of-  totail  or-tother,  much  --  I 
took  my  white  dress  to  fish  in  &  piny  silk  for  evening." 

"I  see  that  the  Qctorora  was  in  the  engagement  in  Mobile  Bay 
but  we  have  no  particulars  yet.  They  fear  that  the  government  will 
have  Jim's  boat  instead  of  the  china  trade  -  it  will  be  too  bad, 
though  they  say  its  awful  dull  out  there." 

"We  had  our  ruffles  fluted  &  they  look  beautiful  I  gave  mine 

a  dance  to  christen  it." 

The  last  of  Maria's  Newburgh  letters  was  posted  on  August  22, 
1864,  and  describes  how  her  cousin,  Annie  Ring,  got  ready  for  a  wed¬ 
ding  reception.  The  bride  was  a  Miss  C.  Havemeyer,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  old  flame  of  Smith  Ring's,  Annie's  brother;  on  July  17, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle  wrote  to  her  daughter  Clara  "Did  Maria  tell 
you  that  Charley  Brown  had  returned  from  China,  and  is  going  to 
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marry  Kiss  Havermore,  Smith  Ring's  girl  -  Aunt  C.  (Catherine  Ring) 
nor  Ann  never  mentions  her  name.  I  suppose  they  are  very  much  dis- 
appointed. "  Here  is  Maria's  account; 

"Wednesday  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Annie  asking  me  to 
lend  her  my  curls  to  wear  to  the  wedding  —  of  course  I  sent  them  up  - 
about  11-1/2  fan  &  I  went  up  there  -  Annie  was  in  an  awful  state  try¬ 
ing  to  crimp  her  hair  -  but  in  vain  -  so  back  I  rushed  for  my  irons , 

&  had  it  crimped  beautifully  in  10  minutes  -  before  she  got  her  hair 
finished  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  she  wore  a  white  tarleton 
with  puffings  on  the  bottom  and  narrow  black  velvet  run  between,  lace 
puffed  waist  with  black  velvet,  white  sash  -  such  a  scrambling  around 
as  there  was,  she  had  nothing  together,  it  was  all  sixes  and  sevens  — 
after  she  was  all  dressed  she  had  no  pin  to  wear  except  the  one  on 
her  watch  &  of  course  she  could  not  get  that  off  -  so  I  made  up  a 
little  bunch  of  geranium  leaves-  for  a  brouch  &  put  another  bunch  on 
— ■ £  ^ 6 -  head  -  as  the  style  is,  stuck  away  up  on  one  side  —  Aunt 

C.  (Catherine  Ring)  &  Smith  (Ring)  went  -  S.  looked  as  nice  as  possi¬ 
ble,  white  pants,  vest,  Sc  gloves  -  purple  tie  -  black  coat  --  Aunt 
C.-  beautiful  black  silk,  point  lace  collar  Mrs  Halsteads  piece  of 
hair  &  black  lace  ccffuare  (light  fawn  color  gloves)  I  never  saw 
her  look  so  nicely." 

"Monday  Annie  was  down  there  Sc  spent  the  day  of  course  saw 
all  the  nice  fixings  —  her  dresses  were  beautiful  her  wedding 
dress  was  white  satin,  long  trail  -  low  neck  short  sleeves  -  point 
lace  bertha  --  point  lace  on  her  sleeves  -  vail,  with  the  short  vail 
over  her  face  --  hair  arranged  in  a  cataract  of  curls  --  dressed  with 
orange  flowers  Sc  pond  lilies  --  she  had  numerous  presents  -  and  many 
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were  very  beautiful-  the  groom  presented  her  with  a  set  of  diamonds  - 
(worth  they  say  $1400  -  nothing  for  a  millionare)  they  had  a  band  of 
music  from  N.  Y.  the  house  was  darkened  and  lighted  with  gas  -- 
splendid  table  —  everything  sent  from  Delmonicos,  Negro  waiters  &c- 
champagne  flowed  like  a  river  -  I  am  fearful  that  the  stream  would 
have  been  widened  if  I  had  been  there  —  the  wedding  was  at  12  recep¬ 
tion  from  one  to  three  &  after  the  guests  had  all  left,  the  particu¬ 
lar  friends  were  invited  to  stay  <Sc  have  a  dance  —  which  was  jolly  - 
the  bride  and  groom  left  for  Saratoga  about  6  — —  are  going  to  Niagara  — 
will  be  back  in  10  days  or  two  weeks  --  too  bad  they  had  a  stormy  day, 
not  ominus  I  hope  —  they  are  to  start  for  China  the  last  of  next 
month  I  believe.1' 


Sketch  by  Thomas  Belknap  of  the  Confederate 
torpedo  boat  which  tried  to  sink  his  ship; 
he  describes  this  on  page  172.  The  note  on 
the  drawing  reads  "Rebel  Torpedoe  Boat  St. 
Patrick  25  feet  in  length  4  feet  beam".  The 
torpedo  is  on  the  end  of  the  projecting  spar. 
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TOM  BELKNAP  IN  THE  NAVY 

In  a  letter  from  Newburgh,  dated  August  22,  1864,  Marla  Hoyle 
wrote  her  sister  that  their  uncle  Will  Belknap  "has  just  come  In  with 
§1050 .  -  Is  going  down  to  Gotham  to  buy  a  substitute  -  everyone  is 
getting  them."  This  'substitute'  was  a  man  hired  to  take  Will's  place 
in  the  Union  army.  Not  all  the  family  served  their  country  so  pain¬ 
lessly.  Will's  brother,  Tom  Belknap,  had  enlisted  in  the  navy  in 
1862,  anc^  served  for  three  years  on  board  the  U.S.S.  'Octorara.'  The 
first  letter  of  his  which  we  have  is  dated  'Off  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 
April  11,  1862.'  This  was  just  about  a  month  after  the  famous  battle 
between  the  'Merrimac'  and  the  'Monitor,'  which,  although  more  or  less 
ol  a  draw,  stopped  the  raids  of  the  iron  clad  'Merrlmac'  on  the  wooden 
vessels  of  the  Federal  fleet.  Here  is  Tom's  account  of  the  situation 
at  the  time  he  wrote: 

U.S.  Gun  Boat  Octorara 

Off  Fortress  Monroe  Va. 

Friday  Evening,  April  11th,  1862. 

"Dear  Brother  - 

Friday  Morning  the  Flag  Ship  Minnisotta  fired  a  Gun  as  a  Sig¬ 
nal  that  the  Merriemack,  Jamestown,  Yorktown  and  two  or  three  Rebel 
Steamers  where  coming  around  Sewals  Point  and  our  Ship  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleets  immediately  got  under  weigh  our  Ship  was  cleared  for 
Action  the  Coramadore  gave  Orders  for  our  Ship  to  proceed  up  towards 
the  Rebel  Ships  and  protect  our  Shiping  laying  above  Fotress  Monroe 
which  we  did  in  company  with  the  Nagatuck  the  Small  Iron  Battery 
built  by  Mr  Stevens  as  a  Model  She  carries  One  One  Hundred  pounder 
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Rif eld  Purrot  forwared  and  two  Brass  pieces  Broadside.  We  laid  about 
two  miles  from  them  all  the  day  untlll  Four  O-Clock  when  the  Merrlemack 
moved  towards  us  untlll  she  got  within  range  when  she  opened  fire  on 
us  from  her  Bow  Guns  -  the  first  Shot  fell  short  about  forty  yards  but 
was  a  good  line  shot*  Our  Ship  instantly  returned  the  fire  from  our 
forward  Pivit  Gun  and  the  After  Pivit  Gun,  one  of  which  is  an  80  pounder 
and  the  other  100  lb.  Our  Shot  fell  under  the  Starboard  Bow  of  the 
Enemy s  Vessel  and  made  the  water  dance  around  her.  The  next  two  Shots 
we  fired  Struck  in  her  ports  and  Exploded  and  must  have  done  some 
damage.  She  fired  one  more  Gun  at  us  which  must  have  Exploded  as  their 
was  a  large  quantity  of  Smoke  seen  to  asscend  from  the  forwared  part 
of  the  Ship  and  she  immediately  withdrew  from  Action  and  fell  back 
behind  Sewalls  Point  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleete.  So  ended  the 
first  day.  I  expect  she  will  pay  us  a  visit  tomorrow,  when  I  hope  she 
and  the  rest  of  the  Rebel  fleet  will  not  escape  so  easey.  I  think 
altogether  that  the  Rebel  Fleet  had  the  best  of  the  day  as  they  Cap¬ 
tured  one  Brig  &  Schooner  right  in  the  face  of  our  whole  fleete  and  got 
away  with  them  that  was  before  the  Commadore  give  us  orders  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Shiping  and  Stevens  Battery  and  our  Ship  where  the  onley  ones 
that  exchanged  shots  with  them  and  so  you  see  we  had  all  the  glorey 
what  their  was  of  it." 

"I  looked  through  the  Glass  at  the  Merriemack  and  I  can  tell 
you  I  thought  she  was  about  close  enough  to  us .  I  dont  like  her 
looks  or  her  pills,  the  Monitor  lays  about  a  mile  away  from  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  Fleet  about  Two  Miles  they  make  the  Octorara  stand 
the  brunt.  So  good  night.  We  will  see  how  tomorrow  ends. 


Tom 
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Saturday  Morning  April  12th  1862. 

"I  turned  out  of  my  Hammock  this  Morning  at  One  Bell  or  at  half¬ 
past  four  0  clock,  after  an  unpleasant  nights  rest  my  dreams  being 
mixed  with  Hugh  Merrlemack  commanded  by  Gigantic  Commanders . " 

"I  do  not  think  our  friends  will  pay  us  a  visit  to  day  although 
the  wether  is  fine  and  clear  but  cold  with  a  Strong  North  West  Wind 
a  blowing  which  kicks  up  quite  a  Sea  and  the  Rebels  Ships  are  poore 
Sea  Boats  as  they  are  Iron  Clad  and  very  low  in  the  water  they  are 
in  Sight:  you  can  tell  them  a  great  ways  off  by  the  Black  Smoke  they 
make  as  they  burn  Pine  Wood  Coal  is  scarce  in  Dixey." 

"They  went  to  get  our  Ship  under  weigh  this  morning  and  found 
her  hard  a  ground.  We  have  a  Tug  trying  to  gitt  us  off  they  have 
just  discovered  by  the  Glass  that  the  Merrlemack  is  in  the  same  fix 
as  ourselves  so  their  is  no  danger  from  her  at  present.  We  will  be 
off  at  High  Water." 

"I  seen  a  couple  of  old  friends  the  other  day  in  the  Shape  of 
the  Barge  Walkill  and  the  Mettamora  they  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Hudson  &  Home." 

8  0  Clock  P.M. 

"We  are  all  afloat  and  all  right  again.  I  think  I  will  turn  in. 
So  good  Night. 

Tom." 

"Their  is  an  English  Man  of  War  laying  off  Sewals  Point  and  they 
sent  a  Boat  aboard  of  us  last  night  and  told  us  to  keep  a  bright  look 
out  as  the  Rebels  intended  to  Cut  us  out  by  Boarding  in  Small  Tugs 
the  first  opportunity.  they  also  say  their  is  to  be  a  General  En¬ 
gagement  to  day  How  true  it  is  time  will  tell.  give  my  love  to 
all  the  Folks . 


Your  Bro 


Tom 
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His  next  letter  is  written  from  the  "New  Orleans  Peninsular 
June  3";  probably  the  ‘Octorara’  was  passing  up  the  Mississippi  to 
join  Farragut's  fleet  at  New  Orleans.  Tom  notes  the  mosquitoes  "they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  Horse  Fly  Leather  or  Cloth  are  no  account 
with  them  when  they  present  their  bill;"  on  Thursday,  June  5,  he 
writes : 

"We  are  passing  a  great  many  Splendid  Sugar  plantations  this 
morning  they  look  like  small  Villages  with  their  long  row  of  Niggers 
Houses  and  the  Sugar  Refinerys.  The  dwelling  houses  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  generally  nice  looking  Houses." 

In  her  letter  from  Newburgh  dated  August  15,  1864,  Maria  writes: 
"I  see  that  the  ’Octorara’  was  in  the  engagement  in  Mobile  Bay,  but 
we  have  no  particulars  yet."  Tom’s  extant  letters  from  Mobile  begin 
about  five  weeks  later;  the  Federal  fleet  had  passed  the  forts  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bay,  but  the  city  itself  had  not  yet  been  taken. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Octorara 

Mobile  Bay,  Ala. 

September  24th  1864. 

"Dear  Father: 

We  are  now  as  you  will  see  by  the  heading  of  this  letter  in 
Mobile  Bay  and  of  course  you  have  read  in  the  papers  all  their  was 
concerning  our  running  the  Forts  on  the  5th  of  august  and  of  the 
surrender -.of  Fort  Morgan  on  the  23rd  of  Same  month,  all  though  the 
newspapers  Reporters  made  terrible  work  of  it  and  mixing  things  up 
generally,  but  as  I  wrote  to  Will  giving  things  about  as  they  occurred 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  them  here," 

"We  are  now  laying  in  front  of  the  obstructions  facing  the  City 
of  Mobile,  at  a  distance  of  about  Six  miles  from  the  City  and  about 
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two  miles  from  the  obstructions,  which  are  not  as  you  see  in  the 
papers  on  Dog  River  bar,  but  Six  miles  beyond  it.  We  are  over  the 
bar  and  now  lay  some  two  miles  beyond  towards  the  City.  The  obstruc¬ 
tions  consist  of  sunken  Vessels  and  piles  driven  down,  so  that  their 
tops  are  below  the  surface  of  the  water  some  three  or  four  feet  and 
having  in  their  tops  bars  of  iron  sharpened  so  as  to  penetrate  any 
Wooden  ship  that  should  attempt  the  passage,  they  extend  entirely 
around  the  bay  which  at  this  point  is  some  four  or  five  miles  in 
width.  they  also  have  two  Ports  situated  so  as  to  command  the  en¬ 
trance  by  Spanish  River  channel  &  also  by  Choctaw  Point  channel, 
they  also  have  on  both  shores  strong  Earth  Work  &  buttings  thrown  up, 
and  all  together  with  their  fleete,  which  now  consists  of  the  "Iron 
Clads  Nashville,  Huntsville  &  Tusculoosa  and  the  Wooden  Gun  Boat 
Morgan,  the  place  is  well  defended." 

"At  the  time  of  our  passing  the  Forts  on  the  5th  aug  We  could 
have  gone  up  to  Mobile  City  without  any  trouble,  as  we  have  since 
learnt  from  Deserters  &  Refugees,  as  they  had  no  troops  in  the  city 
and  what  batterys  they  had  where  not  half  manned,  but  while  we  have 
been  laying  in  "Statu  Quo",  quietly  Eating  our  Hardtack  &  Salt  Horse 
our  friends  the  Johnny  Rebs  ,  have  been  taking  time  by  the  fore  locke, 
and  have  been  as  buisey  as  "beavers  throwing  up  batterys  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  strewing  the  channels  with  "that  most  cowardly  weapon  of 
war".  Torpedoes  in  which  they  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  since 
the  sinking  of  the  Monitor  Tecumseh.  Their  is  no  discount  but  what 
they  have  got  the  approaches  to  the  City  very  strongly  defended,  one 
way  and  another,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  give  us  a 
deal  of  trouble  before  we  take  "dinner  at  the  Battle  House,"  Mobile 
City." 
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"What  the  reasons  where  that  the  "Powers  that  be,11  would  not 
allow  us  to  go  in  and  finish  last  month,  your  Humble  Servant  Knoweth 
Not,  but  I  presume  it  is  all  right  as  we  understrappers  are  small 
potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill,  and  have  no  right  to  ask  any  questions 
and  in  fact  they  are  so  obliging  as  to  have  men  to  do  your  thinking 
for  you,  leaving  you  the  only  resource  of  obeying  orders  if  you  break 
owners  * " 

"The  Water  at  this  part  of  the  bay  is  very  shallow  not  allowing 
any  but  light  draught  Vessels  to  opperate.  You  cannot  carry  but  about 
10  feet  of  Water  through  the  Choctaw  channel  and  12  feet  through  the 
Spanish  River  channel.  So  you  see  that  none  of  our  large  Vessels  of 
War  are  of  any  account  in  opperating  against  this  City.  The  two 
Mississippi  Monitors  Chickasaw  and  Winnebago  are  here,  they  can  go 
up  to  the  City,  as  they  draw  only  Six  foot  of  Water,  the  northern 
Monitor  Manhattan  draws  13  foot,  which  will  not  allow  of  her  crossing 
the  Dog  River  bar.  Our  fleete  now  before  the  city  consist  of  the 
"Double  Ender  Octoroon"  flag  ship,  Mettacomett  Kennebeck,  Monitors 
Winnebago  &  Chickasaw,  "both  double  turreted,  mounting  four  XI  inch 
Each. " 

"Since  we  have  lain  here  their  has  some  50  deserters  &  Refugees 
come  off  to  us,  black  &  white,  male  &  female,  kind  of  an  assortment 
of  Colors  &  Sexes.  about  a  week  ago  three  deserters  swam  off  to  us 
from  the  Ram  Huntsville  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  two  of  them 
pushing  one  on  a  plank  who  could  not  swim,  they  where  entirely  naked 
and  much  exhausted  when  we  took  them  on  board  having  been  in  the 
water  4-1/2  hours,  but  we  soon  got  down  them  four  fingers  of  11  John 


Barleycorn  to  keep  off  the  chills,  and  a  suite  of  Uncle  Sams  blue  in 
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the  place  of  the  dirty  Grey  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 

We  either  send  or  receive  a  flag  of  Truce  boat  from  the  Enemy  about 
every  day.  We  exchange  papers  with  them,  and  generally  git  Mobile 
papers  the  same  day  they  are  issued.  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  was  in  Mobile 
a  few  days  ago  &  I  understood  that  Forrest  was  also  their  with  2000 
Cavaley,  Maj .-Gen.  Maney  Commands  at  Mobile  proper  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Higgins  Commands  at  the  obstructions,  but  I  think  when  the  old  "Sala¬ 
mander"  takes  it  into  his  head  to  go  up  to  the  City,  neither  Maney  or 
Higgins  will  put  a  stopper  on  him.  Higgins  is  the  same  officer  who 
had  command  of  Fort  St.  Phillip  at  the  time  Farrigut  ran  by  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans,  and  he  was  also  in  Fort  Morgan  at  the  time  we 
passed  on  the  8th  but  escaped  to  Mobile  that  same  night.  I  think  if 
the  Mobilians  want  to  hold  the  defences  in  front  of  the  City  they  had 
better  remove  the  redu table  Higgins ,  for  Farrigut  is  his  evil  Genius 
and  as  sure  as  fate  he  will  be  his  destruction.  "Alas  poor  Higgins" 
"(Sept  24th,  1864)  What  they  intend  to  do  with  the  Old  Octo- 
rara  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  and  pray  they  will  send  her  North  for  re¬ 
pairs.  We  have  got  to  go  somewhere,  as  we  are  all  knocked  to  pieces, 
both  of  our  masts  are  very  badly  wounded,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
not  safe  even  with  fishes  on,  and  as  we  have  received  15  large  Shot 
&  Shell  into  our  hull  some  of  them  10  inch,  you  can  imagine  what  state 
we  are  in  for  active  duty.  I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  vessel. 
All  of  my  old  shipmates  both  officers  and  men  have  left,  the  officers 
transferred  to  other  ships  &  the  mens  time  out,  and  those  v/e  receive 
in  their  place  are  not  of  the  right  sort.  I  never  saw  such  a  miserable 
lot  of  "dead  beats"  as  came  down  in  the  suply  steamer  to  fill  up  our 
ship  with,  "played  out  Soldiers  "bounty  .jumpers"  &  bone  polishers. 
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7/e  have  sent  away  40  good  men  since  Aug  27th  whose  times  where  out. 

Your  affec  Son 

Thomas  Belknap." 

"I  wrote  to  7/ill  for  a  few  stamps,  as  it  is  impossible  to  git 
them  when  we  are  out,  or  from  any  of  my  shipmates.  I  also  asked  him 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  the  Anny  8c  Navy  Journal  now  and 
then.  Direct  Mobile  Bay  or  Elsewhere." 

U.  S.  Steamer  Octorara 
Pensacola  Florida 
October  22nd  1364 

"Dear  Sister  - 

I  presume  you  will  be  somewhat  supprised  to  receive  a  letter 
from  me.  it  is  going  on  a  number  of  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  and  no  doubt  but  what  you  have  forgot  that  such  an 
unworthy  custimore  as  myself  was  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  that  such  is  the  case  however,  and  here  I  am  fat, 
very  good  and  Saucy,  one  of  Uncle  Samuels  defenders  taking  kindly  to 
my  hard  tack  and  Salt  horse,  and  every  now  and  then  help  to  deal  out 
a  ration  of  Iron  pills  for  the  benefit  of  the  Johnny  Rebs." 

"Not  long  ago  we  had  a  regular  set  to  when  "Jack  was  as  good 
as  his  master"  for  a  short  time,  but  Wooden  Walls  and  Iron  Hearts 
prevailed  against  Granite  Walls  8c  Iron  sides  of  the  Rebs.  I  have 
reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Forts  on  the  5th  of  august  last  when 
under  the  command  and  leader  Ship  of  that  noble  old  Hero  Farrigut, 
we  made  the  Rebs  douse  their  Rag  to  make  place  for  the  glorious  Stars 
and  Strips." 

"I  have  been  under  some  very  sharp  fire  during  the  war  at  Vicks- 
burgh  and  other  places,  but  I  never  experienced  such  fireing  as  we 
had  on  that  morning  -  or  do  I  wish  to  again,  but  if  the  fortune  of 
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war  should  again  make  it  necessary  I  hope  I  may  never  show  the  white 
feather,  but  so  far  thank  God  I  have  escaped  not  only  harm  from  the 
messenger  of  death  that  our  friends  and  erring  brothers  the  Johnnys, 
have  dealt  out  with  an  unsparing  hand,  but  also  I  have  been  free  from 
all  sickness  of  any  consequence,  and  now  when  I  look  back  and  see  how 
many  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  sleep  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking,  I  am  truly  thankfull,  and  well  may  we  say  in  the 
words  of  the  Song,  When  will  this  "Cruel  War  be  over"  When  will  those 
War  Worn  Veterans  who  are  so  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
country  when  the  sacrifice  may  be  demanded,  when  will  they  be  able  to 
return  laying  aside  their  Weapons  and  in joy  that  which  they  have  so 
nobley  and  dearley  bought." 

"Many,  very  many  will  never  return,  many  have  passed  under  the 
"Shadow  of  death"  whose  bones  are  now  mingling  with  the  soil  which 
they  have  died  to  redeem  —  all  honor  to  the  noble  dead.  "Memento 
Mori." 

"As  you  see  by  the  heading  of  this  letter  we  are  now  laying  at 
Pensacola,  having  left  Mobile  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  We 
came  to  git  repaired  having  received  a  terrible  thumping,  in  the 
fight.  Every  thing  has  been  very  quiet  down  this  way  since  then. 

We  have  been  lying  in  front  of  Motile  City  at  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
but  between  us  and  their  beloved  City  the  Rebs  have  placed  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds,  and  as  the  water  at  this  part  of  the  bay  is  very 
shallow  they  can  do  so  without  much  trouble.  At  the  time  we  past  the 
Forts  we  could  have  gone  up  to  the  City  without  doing  any  fighting 
to  speak  of,  but  the  powers  that  be  could  not  see  it  in  that  light 
and  while  we  where  quietly  swinging  at  our  anchor,  the  Johnneys  took 
time  by  the  fore  locks  and  have  been  as  buisey  as  beavers  throwing 
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up  batterys  and  Earth  works,  and  strewing  the  Bay  with  that  cowardly 
weapon  of  warfare  the  Torpedos.  They  also  have  quite  a  formidable 
fleete  inside  of  the  obstructions  consisting  of  the  following  vessels, 
the  Iron  clad  Huntsville,  and  Wooden  Gun  Boat  Morgan,  and  with  their 
Batterys,  obstructions,  Torpedoes  &  fleete  they  are  very  well  defend¬ 
ed,  and  which  if  they  now  undertake,  to  take  the  city  by  water,  will 
cause  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  of  life,  but  by  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  things  I  do  not  think  we  will  do  anything  towards  it  this 

winter. " 

"I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  all  absorbing  topic  North  at  pre¬ 
sent  Is,  who  is  going  to  be  President.  I  think  if  I  was  home  I 

should  give  little  Mac  a  lift  in  the  way  of  depositing  a  Vote  in  his 
favor,  all  though  I  do  not  like  the  company  he  is  mixing  with, 
Vallandigham  Wood  &  Co.  Such  men  as  those  I  would  give  a  short 
shrive  and  a  strong  Roap.  I  am  decidley  down  on  all  Traitors  wether 
they  are  those  that  boldly  meet  us  on  the  field  and  flood  or  those 
that  cowardly  stay  in  our  midst  and  with  the  words  "Peace,  Peace" 
on  any  terms  eternally  in  their  mouths,  throw  obstacals  in  the  way 
of  the  Government  and  who  create  dissatisfaction  and  dissension 
amongst  the  loyal  people  of  the  North.  I  wish  to  see  no  peace  untill 
the  Traitors  who  are  now  in  arras  shall  throw  them  down  and  ask  for 
terms,  and  give  them  such  terms  as  the  case  will  admit  of  under  the 
cons tl tut ion ,  nothing  more  or  nothing  less,  those  are  my  sentiments . 

Your  Affec  Bro 


Tom.  Belknap." 
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•*If  you  write  direct 

Thomas  Belknap 

U.  S.  Steamer  Octorara 
W .  G .  Squadron 

New  Orleans  La. 

or  elsewhere." 

TJ.  S.  Steam  Gun  Boat  Octorara 
Off  Mobile  City  ala. 

January  7th  1865 

"Dear  Sister  - 

What  glorious  tideings  we  receive  from  Sherman,  who  has  cover¬ 
ed  himself  and  his  array  with  glorey,  and  has  stamped  himself  one  of 
the  abelest  and  most  successfull  General  of  this  age  or  any  age.  his 
march  through  the  Southern  Countrey  is  equal  to  Hannibles  crossing  the 
alps  two  thousand  years  ago  or  Napoleons  decent  to  the  Plains  of 
Marengo,  all  Hail  to  the  glorious  chief  may  his  laurles  ever  be 
green l  A  few  more  such  blows  and  I  think  that  the  irrepressable  back 
bone  of  the  rebellion  will  be  broke." 

"The  Tug  "Narcisus"  which  the  Johnnies  so  kindly  sunk  for  us 
with  a  Torpedoe  has  been  raised  and  is  now  undergoing  repairs,  their 
has  been  some  fighting  in  the  vacinity  of  Mobile  an  a/c  of  which  I 
presume  you  have  read  in  the  papers." 

"The  Steam  Transport  St.  Marys  arrived  here  yesterday  having  on 
board  some  600  Rebels  Prisoners  who  are  to  be  sent  into  the  Enemy 
at  this  Point,  for  a  like  number  of  our  men  who  where  delivered  at 
Galveston.  This  batch  consists  of  what  is  left  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Gains  one  of  the  Forts  captured  by  us  on  the  5th  of  Aug.  last, 
their  was  some  200  of  them  died  at  Ship  Isaland  since  that  period. 
Their  is  a  large  steamer  here  called  the  Atlantic,  said  to  be  await¬ 
ing  for  a  1000  bales  of  Cotton,  which  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
•used  in  buying  Blankets  &  clothing  for  the  Rebel  Prisoners  North. 
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I  think  that  our  Government  on  seeing  the  state  our  men  where  In  on 
being  exchanged  at  Savanna  before  the  capture  of  that  place,  would 
hesitate  a  long  while  before  making  such  an  arrangement.  In  reading 
an  account  of  their  Condition  on  being  exchanged,  it  makes  the  blood 
run  cold.  Such  treatment  as  the  Rebel  authorities  give  to  our  men 
held  as  prisoners  cries  aloud  to  heaven  for  Vengancel  and  if  our 
Government  would  do  the  right  thing,  they  would  retaliate  on  the 
Prisoners  we  hold.  Retaliation  is  sin  awful  thing  in  War,  but  it  i3 
the  only  thing  that  will  bring  these  fiends  In  human  shape  to  their 
senses.  Deserters  Come  off  to  us  about  every  night,  they  all  look 
as  if  they  thrived  well  on  Combread  &  Bacon.  We,  Poor  Miserable 
Sinners  who  are  shut  out  from  Civilization,  read  long  a/c.s  of  the 
Good  things  in  the  way  of  Turkys  &c  that  was  provided  by  the  loyal 
&  patriotic  People  of  the  North  for  the  Soldiers  &  Sailors.  We  wait¬ 
ed  &  waited  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Turky  brigade,  but  nary  a  Turky  or  Turkys  wife  did  this  Youth  see, 
it  is  many  a  long  day  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Puting  my  mastica¬ 
tors  in  the  plump  leg  of  a  Gobbler,  so  long  indeed  that  even  the 
taste  of  such  a  morsel  has  forsaken  me.  11 0  My  Country  what  I  suffer 
for  you  Nary  Turky,  Nary  Buckwheat  Cakes l 

Your  affec  Bro  Tom." 

"Enclosed  I  send  you  a  Sketch  I  presume  you  can  see  the  point. 
Write  me  a^aln. " 

(Written  on  back  of  sketch)  "This  rough  sketch  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  our  rout.  You  see  with  the  exception  of  these  Iron  clads 
the  rest  of  the  fleete  are  left  out  in  the  cold." 

"We  have  lost  two  Iron  Clads,  two  Tin  Clads,  &  three  Tugs  in 
reducing  the  city." 
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"The  Huntsvill  &  Tuscaloosa  are  two  Rebel  Iron  clads." 

"You  see  the  main  ship  Channels  come  on  through  the  principle 
obstructions,  but  it  is  a  perfect  network  of  Torpedoes  their,  &  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  time  to  clear  it." 

U.  S.  Steam  Cun  Boat  Octorara 
Off  the  Obstructions 
Mobile  Bay  Ala. 

February  1st  1865. 

"Dear  Sister  - 

The  Enemy  made  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  January  a  bold 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  this  ship*  The  circumstances  are 
as  follows,  about  one  0  clock  in  the  mid  watch  one  of  the  lookouts 
stationed  aft  discovered  some  dark  object  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
which  through  the  darkness  resembled  one  of  the  many  dugouts  or  canoes 
which  the  refugees  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  off  to  our  ship  nightly 
in.  upon  the  look  out  hailing  the  answer  was  returned  helloo .  the 
officer  of  the  deck  then  hailed  them  and  told  them  to  lay  on  their 
oars.  the  answer  came  back  "aye  aye"  but  instead  of  doing  so  the 
object  commenced  to  move  swiftly  toward  us.  she  was  then  made  out  to 
be  a  Torpedoe  boat.  The  lookouts  &  watch  aft  fired  their  muskets  at 
the  boat  &  then  man'ed  the  starboard  battery,  but  the  boat  had  ap¬ 
proached  so  close  to  us  that  the  Guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear, 
in  a  moment  the  boat  struck  us  right  abaft  the  after  gangway,  but  by 
some  stroke  of  good  fortune  the  Torpedoe  boat  swiming  ‘around  got  in  a 
manner  jamed  under  our  guard,  at  this  time  Otto  Sahfelt  one  of  our 
sailors  boldly  jumped  down  on  the  gangway  ladder  and  seized  the  Tor¬ 
pedoe  boat  with  both  hands  by  the  smoke  stack  braces,  and  partly  ca¬ 
reened  her  over,  but  no  aid  coming  at  the  moment  she  extracted  her¬ 
self  from  her  awkward  position  and  moveing  along  our  side,  out  of 
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range  of  our  guns  got  clear  of  the  ship,  and  made  good  her  escape, 
we  in  the  meantime  being  unable  to  move  owing  to  the  heavy  roap  which 
upon  sllping  the  cable  got  afoul  of  the  wheel.  It  was  a  daring  at¬ 
tempt  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  those  in  the  Torpedoe  boat  that  it 
did  not  succeed.  the  night  was  intensely  dark  &  cloudy  with  smooth 
water,  just  the  night  for  such  an  expedition.  I  do  not  think  she  will 
ever  have  as  good  a  chance  again  of  destroying  us,  or  we  of  capturing 
her  as  we  had  on  that  night.  from  the  time  that  the  Torpedoe  boat 
was  first  made  out  by  the  lookout  untill  she  got  away  from  the  ship 
again  did  not  occupy  a  space  of  time  over  five  minutes." 

"We  presume  it  is  the  one  that  the  Johnnies  call  the  St. Patrick, 
she  is  Twenty  five  feet  in  length,  four  feet  beam,  partly  segar  shape, 
made  of  iron,  bullet  proof  &  generaly  carry s  three  men,  one  to  attend 
to  the  Engine  one  to  the  steering  &  one  to  the  Torpedoe  which  is 
attached  to  a  pole  extending  in  front  of  her.  I  Enclose  you  a  rough 
sketch  of  her  which  will  give  you  an  idea." 

"February  2nd.  I  have  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  mail 
which  is  now  some  days  over  due,  in  the  hopes  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  you,  so  as  I  could  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it  in  this,  but 
so  far  none  has  come  to  hand.  However  as  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
sending  this  away,  I  will  not  close  it  untill  the  last  moment,  their 
was  a  flag  of  truce  boat  came  out  from  the  Enemy  this  morning  from 
whome  we  learnt  that  at  least  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Torpedoe  boat 
did  not  escape  without  being  very  badly  and  it  is  supposed  fatally 
wounded  -  he  received  a  rifle  ball  through  his  shoulder  and  a  wound 
in  his  breast  from  a  boarding  pike,  all  of  which  the  subscriber  was 
very  glad  to  hear  of  --  The  rebel  officer  in  charge  of  the  Flag  of 
Truce  told  Mr  Brown  our  Ex  officer  that  their  had  piece  commissioners 
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gone  from  all  of  the  Rebel  sentera  and  large  cities  to  Washington  to 
make  terms  of  peice  —  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  true," 

"As  I  presume  you  are  aware,  as  I  think  I  told  you  in  one  of 
my  letters,  that  I  had  tendered  my  resignation  to  Capt  Low  our  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  and  requesting  him  to  give  me  my  discharge  and  send 
me  North,  and  of  his  refusal  of  it.  Well  since  that  time  I  have  been 
buisey  in  trying  to  procure  my  discharge  -  I  wrote  dovm  to  the  Sloop- 
of-War  Richmondon  board  of  which  was  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of 
Jackson  McElwell  Chief  Engineer  relating  the  circumstances  to  him 
and  requesting  him  to  lay  it  before  Capt  Jenkins  Senior  &  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  of  the  fleete  in  the  bay.  he  done  so,  &  I  rec .  a  letter 
from  which  I  copy  you  an  extract,  "I  have  to  state  that  I  spoke 
to  Capt  Jenkins  again  about  your  case  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Capt  Low  about  it,  &  that  you  would  certainly  get  your  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  expiration  of  your  three  years." 

"So  you  can  see  what  I  have  to  depend  on.  Capt  Low  has  not 
spoken  to  me  about  the  matter  up  to  date.  My  three  years  are  out  on 
the  10th  of  the  present  month,  and  if  Capt  Low  does  not  go  back  on 
his  word  to  Capt  Jenkins,  I  should  go  North  on  the  Transport  Bermudia 
which  leaves  here  about  the  14th,  but  if  I  miss  her  I  have  a  chance 
at  the  Circassian  which  vessel  leaves  later  in  the  month.  the  Ber¬ 
muda  runs  to  Philadelphia  &  the  Circassian  to  Boston." 

"Friday  Evening  Feb  3rd.  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival 
of  the  mail,  but  none  coming  to  hand,  and  as  their  is  a  steamer  going 
down  the  bay  to  morrow  morning,  I  will  make  a  finish  of  this,  by  hope- 
ing  that  you  and  all  of  your  family  are  enjoying  good  health,  that 
such  is  the  case  and  that  I  will  hear  from  you  soon  is  the  wish  of 
your 

affe.  Bro .  Tom. " 
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"If  I  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  git  North  &  go  on  the  Circassian 
to  Boston  —  I  will  come  out  your  way." 

U.  S.  Steam  Gun  Boat  Octorara 

Off  of  Port  Morgan  Mobile  Bay  Ala. 

February  9th  1865. 

"Dear  Mark  - 

You  suppose  rightly  when  you  say  that  our  life  is  at  present 
dull  fir  monotonous,  their  had  been  nothing  to  break  the  dull  routine 
of  blockaid  duty,  untill  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Jan.  at  which 
time  our  friends  the  Johnnies  undertook  to  waken  up  our  ideas  in  a 
way  that  was  not  comparable  to  our  wishes.  about  Two  bells  in  the 
mid  watch,  or,  (as  I  presume  that  is  all  greek  to  you)  1  0  clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  above  mentioned  date  the  Enemy  made  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  our  Ship  with  a  "Torpedoe"  Boat  a 
full  account  of  which  I  sent  to  Sarah  on  the  1st,  which  I  presume  she 
will  receive  in  due  course  of  time,  and  thereby  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  digesting  the  contents  thereof  and  ponder  in  your  own 
mind  what  a  pleasure  it  must  be,  to  turn  into  your  dreaming  sack  (as 
we  understrappers  call  a  hammock)  and  know  that  your  friends  the 
Johnnies  taking  advantage  of  the  dark  nights  are  trying  all  kind  of 
infernal  contrivances  for  your  destruction.  Pleasant,  very!" 

"I  have  taken  under  consideration  the  idea  you  so  kindly  sugest 
in  relation  to  the  procuring  of  a  Permanent  Position  in  the  navy,  and 
in  connection  thereto  I  will  proceed  and  state  a  few  facts." 

"I  have  now  been  in  the  service  Three  Years  in  my  present  posi¬ 
tion,  which  by  the  way  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  or  one  that  is  like¬ 
ly  to  make  you  fall  in  love  with  the  service,  during  this  time  I 
have  not  been  absent  from  the  Ship  Forty  Eight  consecutive  hours  and 
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I  can  assure  you  that  I  now  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  have  a  respite 
as  during  these  three  years  I  have  been  in  continual  active  service 
from  our  fight  in  front  of  Vicksburgh  in  the  spring  of  62,  up  to  the 
present  date.  It  is  not  that  sea  life  does  not  agree  with  me,  but  to 
the  contrary,  since  I  have  taken  to  a  "lile  on  the  Ocean  ^ave  enjoyed 
(with  but  a  few  short  spells  of  sickness)  that  great  boon  to  us  poor 
mortals,  good  health,  or  is  it  that  I  am  afraid  of  the  shot  &  shell 
of  the  Enemy,  of  course  I  do  not  consider  them  harmless,  or  am  I  such 
a  terrible  fine  eater  that  I  would  undertake  to  stop  any  of  them, 
as  you  know  that  is  against  the  law,  the  penalty  of  which  is  death 
or  worse  Punishment .  I  have  seen  to  maney  of  them  flying  around 
loose,  for  them  to  worry  my  mind  much,  but  the  fact  is  Mark,  after 
being  cooped  up  as  I  have  been  in  a  subordinate  position  you  feel  as 
If  you  would  like  to  be  your  own  master  once  more.  To  go  and  come 
as  you  choose  for  a  short  time  and  not  to  be  whistled  around  like  a 
dog  as  you  are  on  a  man  of  war  in  a  Petty  officers  Position.  When 
you  git  to  live  aft  like  a  Christian  and  a  civilized  being,  it  is  a 
different  thing,  and  if  the  subscriber  ever  Enters  Uncle  Sams  service 
again,  it  will  be  in  a  Position  where  he  will  be  treated  as  a  white 
man. " 

"I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  for  your  sugestions,  and 
probably  at  some  future  time  I  will  take  advantage  of  your  kindness 
and  trouble  you  to  do  something  for  me  in  the  way  you  mention,  as  it 
is  now  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  a  run  on  the  shore  for  a  short  spell." 

"You  speak  of  our  having  a  debt  to  pay  to  John  Bull,  or  in  other 
words  he  to  us.  I  believe  you,  your  head  is  decidedly  clear  on  that 
point,  and  here  is  one  Youth  that  is  both  willing  and  able  to  do  his 
small  part  in  helping  to  settle  a/cs  with  that  Gentleman,  and  when 
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the  day  comes,  which  as  sure  as  fate  It  will,  the  English  government 
will  regret  the  day  that  they  ever  took  advantage  of  our  distracted 
and  divided  Country ,  and  as  soon  as  our  glorious  flag  is  again  waveing 
over  all  our  land  and  this  terrible  strife  Ended,  and  every  thing 
moveing  along  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  Yore,  the  sooner  then  that 
we  commence  to  settle  accounts  with  our  fair  wether  friends  the  bet¬ 
ter*  "So  mote  it  be" 

"You  speak  about  Jims  (Jim  Belknap)  vessel  being  taken  by  the 
Government  to  day  I  was  alarmed  to  see  in  one  of  the  -New  Orleans 
papers  an  a/c  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  U.  S.  Transport  "Senvonada" 
by  a  "Torpedoe"  in  the  savanna  River,  and  that  all  on  board  where 
lost  with  the  exception  of  three.  I  hope  &  pray  it  is  not  true,  for 
if  I  mistake  not  that  is  the  Vessel  that  Jim  is  on.  it  seems  to  me 
incredible  that  such  a  large  steamer  should  be  destroyed  in  such  a 
manner  and  so  few  to  escape.  I  will  continue  to  think  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  at  least  as  regards  the  loss  of  life,  untlll  I  rec.  further 
accounts  of  the  disaster." 

"General  Granger  has  evacuated  Pascagoula  in  the  Mississippi 
Sound,  and  Macy  has  all  of  his  Troops  amounting  to  some  10  or  11  thou¬ 
sand  infantry  -  Cavalry  &  Artillery  at  Navy  Cove,  in  the  rear  of  Fort 

Morgan  -  from  which  point  he  can  take  them  by  Transports  or  Gun  Boats 
to  within  10  miles  of  Mobile  City.  Dame  Rumer  that  old  lady  of  many 
tongues  has  it,  that  we  are  going  to  have  stirring  times  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  shortly  --  and  in  fact  I  think  their  will  be  an  attack  made  on 
Mobile  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  some  days  -  on  a/c  of  which  if  I 

escape  all  0.  K.  you  will  duly  receive  from  the  Subscriber  --  as  I 

presume  you  are  about  tired  of  reading  my  scribbling,  and  as  the  Paper 
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1 3  used  up,  I  will  conclude,  by  remaining  believe  me 

Yours  Truly 

Tom  -  Belknap." 

"Give  my  love  to  all  of  your  family." 

U.  S.  Steamer  Gun-Boat  Octorara 
Off  Fort  Morgan, 

March  8th,  1865. 

(To  S.  Z.  Hoyle.) 

"Dear  Steph:- 

Your  very  welcome  communication  of  the  date  of  February  12th 
came  to  hand  this  A.M.  all  O.K.  and  you  were  laboring  under  a  very 
strange  delusion  when  you  say  that  I  would  not  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  I  can  assure  you  to  the  contrary  that  I  was  very  much  pleased 
to  receive  it,  and,  furthermore,  I  have  to  say,  do  so  some  more." 

"You  speak  of  just  receiving  an  extra  of  the  fall  of  Mobile. 

It  was  rather  premature,  but  we  expect  such  an  event  to  happen  every 
day,  although  the  "Johnnies"  threaten  both  loud  and  deep  to  hold  the 
city  and  give  it  up  to  flames  rather  than  have  the  hated  footsteps 
of  the  despised  Yankies  to  pollute  their  streets.  (Quote  Mobile 
paper).  We  have  heard  that  kind  of  gas  too  often  and  we  find  that 
the  chivalry  are  not  so  desperate  or  so  fond  of  dying  in  the  last 
ditch  as  they  pretend  to  be." 

"Everything  betokens  stirring  times  in  this  quarter,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  ere  you  receive  this  we  will  have  commenced  operations  against 
this  nest  of  treason.  They  are  accumulating  a  large  number  of  troops 
in  this  vicinity.  Gen.  Granger  and  Cunby  went  up  the  bay  to-day  to 
make  a  final  reconnoissance  of  the  Enemy's  works.  Act.  Rear  Ad.  That¬ 
cher  arrived  to-day  from  New  Orleans  in  the  Gun  Boat  "Albatross." 

He  was  saluted  by  the  Sloop  of  War  Richmond.  He  now  commands  the 
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West  Gulf  Squadron.  We  understand  there  are  three  more  ironclads 
expected  this  morning  —  two  case  mated  rams,  very  fast  and  powerful, 
and  the  monitor  ''Osage.”  On  their  arrival  we  will  have  quite  a  fleet 
of  ironclads.  They  consist  of  the  following:  the  "Winnebago," 
"Chickasaw,"  "Milwaukee,"  "Kickasaw,"  "Osage,"  all  five  of  which  are 
double  turrets  and  mount  four  guns  each.  I  do  not  think  that  we  in 
the  wooden  vessels  will  have  to  do  much  fighting.  We  will  cover  the 
landing  of  the  troops  and  then  lay  off  and  play  long  ball  while  the 
troops  and  Ironclads  go  in  to  close  quarters.  However,  we  cannot 
tell  what  part  of  the  play  we  will  have  to  enact,  but  as  we  have  a 
fighting  captain,  I  presume  we  will  get  our  share  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
I  hope  the  old  "Octorora"  will  keep  her  name  untarnished. 

Your  affec.  Uncle 

TOM . " 

"I  send  you  for  a  curiosity  a  Confederate  five." 

U.  S.  Steamer  Octorara 

Off  the  mouth  of  Appalach  River 

Mobile  Bay 

April  2nd  1865. 

"Dear  Mark  - 

Here  we  (Excuse  the  word  we)  are  at  it  Hammer  &  Forge  Engaging 
the  Enemy s  works  on  the  Eastern  Shore." 

"On  Monday  the  27th  of  March  the  army  under  Gen.  Canby  &  Granger 
commenced  opperations  against  the  Enemys  Works  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
known  as  the  Spanish  Works,  they  command  the  entrance  to  the  Appalach 
River  by  referring  to  the  map  that  I  sent  you  some  time  ago,  you  can 
see  the  position  of  the  Forts  or  batterys.  they  are  very  formidable 
and  this  year  have  withstood  all  of  our  attempts  for  its  Capture." 
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"We  have  made  approaches  to  It,  so  that  our  Sharp  Shooters  are 
within  hut  a  short  distance  of  the  Works,  &  wo  betide  the  Rebel  that 
showes  his  head,  over  the  breast  Works." 

"We  of  the  navy  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  and  have  thu3 
far  reaped  but  little  glorey  or  credit,  owing  to  the  shoalness  of  the 
water  which  will  not  allow  the  majority  of  our  Wooden  Fleete  to  oppo- 
rate,  and  those  of  our  Iron  clads  that  could  move  up  are  prevented 
by  "Torpedoes"  which  to  our  sorrow  we  have  found  thickly  strewn  in 
our  way." 

"I  am  pained  to  state  that  last  week  we  lost  two  Iron  clads 
&  one  Tin  clad  by  the  explosion  of  Torpedoes  under  them.  The  first 
of  the  Iron  clads  struck  was  the  "Milwaukie . "  last  Tuesday  she 
had  moved  up  to  shell  a  water  battery  of  the  Enemy,  and  on  moveing 
back  to  her  former  position  was  struck  &  instantly  sunk.  No  lives 
were  lost.  she  will  prove  a  total  loss  as  last  night  she  broke  in 
two.  at  the  time  she  was  sunk  we  where  using  all  of  our  air  drums 
to  git  over  the  bar,  as  Capt  Low,  with  the  "Octorara"  was  to  take 
command  of  the  advance  of  Iron  clads  we  finally  after  taking  off 
our  battery  &  shot  shell,  managed  with  the  assistance  of  two  Tugs 
to  drag  over  the  bar.  that  occurred  on  Wednesday.  We  had  just 
dropped  our  anchor,  when  the  Iron  Clad  Turreted  Ram  "Osage"  got  under 
weigh  to  move  her  anchorage.  She  had  not  proceeded  100  feet  before 
she  was  struck  by  a  "Torpedoe"  and  instantly  sunk,  their  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  killed  &  wounded  on  her  by  the  Explosion.  thus  two 
of  our  most  effective  Iron  Clads  are  destroyed,  by  those  Infernal 
Torpedoes.  I  wish  I  could  end  the  string  of  our  Misfortunes  here, 
but  I  am  sorrey  to  say  I  can  not." 
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"Yesterday  afternoon  the  Tin  Clad  No.  48  was  struck  by  a  "Tor- 
pedoe"  and  went  down  within  two  ship-lengths  of  us.  I  understand 
there  is  four  missing  from  her  &  a  number  wounded  by  the  Explosion 
her  bow  was  completely  blown  off.  We  do  not  know  how  soon  it  will 
come  our  turn,  as  all  the  ships  where  struck  within  a  circle  of  300 
Yards  of  us.  We  are  the  only  wooden  vessel  this  side  of  the  bar, 
the  Admiral  with  the  rest  of  the  Pleete  are  some  ten  miles  in  our 
rear.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  "Octorara"  I  have  been  in  a  number 
of  tight  places  with  the  old  craft,  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  this 
is  the  most  unpleasant  fix  that  I  have  ever  been  in.  Their  is  not 
a  man  in  her,  from  the  captain  down  that  expects  to  get  out  of  this 
without  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The  officers  all  have  their  clothes 
packed  up,  &  the  men  have  a  shift  in  a  bundle  ready  to  seize  at  a 
moments  warning,  for  my  part  if  we  go  up  and  I  escape  with  my  life, 
my  clothes  can  go  &  welcome." 

lhe  army  are  at  it  night  &  day.  Keeping  up  one  incessant  roar 
either  of  musketry  or  artillery  —  all  night  long  you  can  hear  the 
pop,  pop  of  the  sharp  shooters  with  every  now  and  then  the  more  solid 
sound  of  a  colume  fireing  —  from  our  deck  with  a  glass  you  can  see 
all  the  movements,  especially  of  the  skirmishers,  and  here  we  are 
obliged  to  lay  &  look  on  for  to  move  ahead  is  certain  destruction  — 
we  have  boats  draging  night  &  day  —  but  the  dum  Torpedoes  seem  to 
grow.  Gen  Steele  is  at  Blakly .  We  have  heard  nothing  of  Thomas  yet. 
I  rec  a  letter  from  Stephen  which  I  answered.  Give  him  &  all  the 
rest  of  your  family  my  love." 

Hopelng  when  next  I  write  you  it  will  be  to  inform  you  of  the 
capture  of  Mobile  City. 
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I  will  remain 

Yours  Truly 

Tom  Belknap.” 

"Excuse  all  mistakes  as  I 
have  not  much  time  to  write." 

U.  S.  Steamer  Octorara 

MOBILE  CITY  Ala. 

April  14  1865. 

"Dear  Mark  - 

Three  cheers  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  three  more  for  the  Octo¬ 
rara  three  more  for  every  body.  Tiger i" 

"I  presume  you  will  be  supprised  at  the  outburst,  but  when  you 
glance  your  eye  at  the  heading  of  this,  have  I  not  cause  to  be  obe 
joyful.  After  laying  off  this  place  Eighteene  months,  here  I  am  with¬ 
in  a  stones  throw  of  the  Sauce." 

"The  Octorara  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Federal  Vessel 
of  war  to  drop  her  anchor  in  front  of  the  city.  We  arrived  last 
evening  in  Co  with  the  Iron  Clads  Winnebago,  Chickasaw  &  Kickapoo  -- 
us  four  vessels  where  the  only  ones  out  of  the  fleete  which  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  city,  the  ballance  of  the  fleete  are  laying  outside 
of  the  obstructions  on  the  western  shore.  We  commenced  operations 
with  the  army  on  the  Eastern  shore,  in  Co  with  the  Iron  Clads  Winne¬ 
bago,  Chickasaw,  Kickapoo,  Millwaukie  &  Osage  the  two  last  named 
where  sunk  by  Torpedoes,  the  ballance  of  the  fleete,  consisting 
of  the  Iron  Clad  Cincinnati  wooden  Gun  Boats  Mettacomett,  Sebago, 
Gensee,  Itascu,  Scioto  with  a  number  of  Tin  Clad  remained  outside." 

" I  feel  proud  of  the  old  Octorara,  bless  her,  as  she  has  had 
the  van  and  kept  it  untill  we  dropt  our  mud  Hook  in  front  of  the 
City." 
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"I  wrote  you  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  at  which  time  we  where 
in  Co-operation  with  the  Amy  Engaging  the  Enemys  works ,  known  as  the 
Spanish  Forts." 

"On  the  morning  of  the  9th  those  works  carried  by  storm  their 
where  some  700  prisoners  taken  &  some  Five  Hundred  dead  laying  around 
the  works.  We  moved  up  and  commenced  opperations  against  Battery 
Tracy  &  Hugee.  on  the  night  of  the  11th  the  Enemy  Evacuated  those 
works,  and  we  moved  up  to  Bat  Hugee  across  the  channel  at  this  point 
where  obstruction  piles  &  sunken  vessels.  We  immediately  commenced 
to  blow  them  out  with  Gun  Powder.  about  this  time  we  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  the  City  to  Gen.  Canby,  the  Enemy  haveing  evacuated  on 
the  13th,  yesterday  at  noon  we  got  underweigh  and  after  many  wind¬ 
ings  Sc  turnings  reached  the  City  at  dusk  last  evening.  At  the  junction 
of  the  Spanish  &  Alabama  River  are  the  sunken  Rebel  Iron  Clads  Hunts¬ 
ville  Sc  Tuscaloosa." 

"You  rau3t  excuse  the  hurried  style  of  this  letter  as  I  under¬ 
stand  their  is  a  mail  about  leaving  and  I  wish  to  git  a  few  words  off 
to  you  to  let  you  know  that  one  more  prop  has  gone  from  tinder  this 
wicked  rebellion." 

"Give  my  love  to  Sarah  E.  Steve  &  all  the  rest  of  your  family  - 
Hopeing  that  you  are  all  enjoying  good  health,  I  will  remain 

Yours  Truly 

Tom.  Belknap." 

U.  S.  Steamer  Octorara 

Off  of  Mobile  City,  Ala. 

May  28th,  1865. 

(To  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Hoyle.) 


"Dear  Sister: 
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I  presume  you  will  be  supprised  to  rec  a  letter  from  me  dating 
from  Mobile  City,  but  nevertheless,  here  I  am,  and  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  likely  to  remain  all  summer.  I  was  in  hopes  that  after  the 
services  that  I  had  done  the  last  three  Years,  that  I  would  have  been 
enabled  to  have  got  North,  but  the  powers  that  be  think  different. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  can  give  you  anything  more  interesting  than  a 
slight  account  of  an  awful  explosion  that  occurred  here  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  25th." 

"On  that  afternoon  the  main  ordnance  Depot  of  our  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  here  exploded  with  terrific  force  and  awfull  results." 

"Our  ship  was  laying  within  300  Yards  of  the  building  in  the 
stream,  directly  opposite  to  it.  The  force  of  the  concussion  knock¬ 
ing  down  the  largest  part  of  those  on  hand  at  the  some  time  the  air 
was  filled  with  exploding  shells.  at  one  time  I  should  judge  that 
where  at  least  five  hundred  shells  exploding  over  and  around  our  ship, 
but  with  the  exceptions  of  havelng  our  awning  torn  to  pieces,  and 
our  hurricane  deck  riddled,  we  escaped  all  harm;  on  the  shore  the 
effects  of  the  Explosion  was  awful." 

"No  estimate  can  yet  be  found  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  the 
City  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  I  have  heard  it  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Eight  squares  of  large 
and  costly  buildings  where  completely  demolished  -  scarcely  one  brick 
left  upon  another,  besides  the  immense  damage  done  outside  of  the 
ruined  space.  From  a  half  to  a  mile  from  the  Explosion  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  building  but  what  has  suffered  damage.  Carriages  where  upset  in 
the  streets,  the  horses  falling  as  if  shot  dead.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  persons  killed  will  reach  fully  three  hundred,  and 
the  Hospitals  have  in  them  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  nine- 
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tenths  of  whome  are  wounded  by  the  exploding  shell,  which  where  fly¬ 
ing  in  all  directions.  Not  a  warehouse  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
is  left  standing;  and  thousand  of  men  worked  hour  after  hour  among 
the  debris,  and  brought  forth  one  after  another  of  the  writhing  and 
dead  victims,  some  had  legs  blown  off;  some  an  arm;  some  with  heads 
crushed  and  some  in  such  a  condition  as  to  present  anything  but  the 
resemblance  of  human  beings;  a  number  of  the  bodies  recovered  are  so 
burned  and  mutilated  that  recognition  is  impossible.  The  shrieks  of 
the  poor  wives,  daughters,  and  mothers  as  a  body  would  be  born  out 
of  the  ruins  where  heart-rending.  Each  expecting  to  find  some  loved 
ones  mangled  and  blackened  corpse." 

"A  gray  haired  venerable  lady  was  weeping  broken  hearted  over 
what  she  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  her  boy;  haveing,  as  she 
thought,  recognized  him  by  a  ring  on  one  of-  the  fingers  of  his  hand  — 
when  her  son,  powder  burnt  and  blackened,  walked  up  to  her  and  raised 
her  up  —  saying.  Mother,  I'm  not  hurt l  The  reaction  was  to  great 
and  she  swooned  away.  What  was  joy  to  her  would  bring  sadness  to 
some  other  loving  heart." 

"The  purser  of  the  steamer  sunk,  which  vessel  was  laying  on  the 
marine  Railway,  opposite  the  City,  was  killed  by  a  six  pound  solid 
shot  while  sitting  in  his  office  writing." 

"The  force  of  the  shock  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that 
men  where  killed  on  the  Steamer  Kate  Dale  by  the  concussion  alone, 
they  where  picked  up  and  examined  and  not  a  scratch  or  mark  found 
on  them." 

"The  following  steamers  where  damaged  or  entirely  destroyed. 
Steamer  Kate  Dale,  destroyed  Steamer  Cal.  Cowles,  destroyed. 
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Steamer  Jennie  Rogers  badly  damaged.  Steamer  Nashua,  badly  damaged. 
Steamer  Laura,  damaged.  Steam  Tug  slightly  damaged.  Steam  Tug 
Perry,  disabled." 

"The  I.' ay  or  of  the  City,  Mayor  Slough,  Estimates  the  amount  of 
cotton  destroyed  at  from  8000  to  10,000  bales  nearly  all  of  which 
belonged  to  privat  citizens." 

"In  the  building  blown  up  their  was  about  two  hundred  tons  of 
ammunition  consisting  of  600,000  musket  cartridges,  many  barrels  of 
cannon  powder,  a  large  number  of  blank  musket  Cartridges,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  loaded  shell,  grape,  Cannister,  and  solid  shot.  Princi¬ 
pally  for  field  and  seige  pieces  —  the  amount  of  Powder  reaching 
fully  thirty  Tons." 

"It  was  all  brought  from  Gainsvill,  Ala.  and  is  about  one  third 
of  the  ammunition  surrendered  by  the  Reble  Gen  Taylor." 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  Explosion 
will  never  be  known,  for  of  Course,  every  one  in  or  near  the  building 
was  killed  instantly.  A  man  who  left  the  building  some  ten  minutes 
before  the  Explosion  took  place  is  said  by  rumor  to  have  told  of  a 
man  striking  a  metal  to  light  a  pipe,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  building 
but  as  the  man  cannot  be  found,  it  Is  all  conjecture." 

"Hopeing  that  You  are  all  in  the  injoyment  of  good  health  & 
prosperity,  I  will  conclude  by  remaining 

as  Ever 

Your  Affec  Bro 

TOM" 

Tom  Belknap  was  discharged  from  the  navy  unwounded,  so  far  as 
we  know.  He  went  home  to  Newburgh,  and  died  in  1872. 
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COLORADO  -  THE  FURNACE 

There  are  few  records  of  the  Hoyle  family  during  the  five  years 
from  1864  to  1869.  Clara  and  Frank  Everett  were  living  in  a  house 
in  South  Dedham  near  the  corner  of  Hoyle  and  Washington  Streets;  the 
building  was  the  old  Everett  factory,  vacated  when  the  big  new  mill 
was  built,  and  altered  into  a  dwelling.  Their  first  child,  Cora, 
was  born  in  1863,  and  a  second  daughter,  Edith,  in  1867.  In  that 
year  Maria  Hoyle  married  George  Willard  Gay  in  South  Dedham,  and  they 
set  up  housekeeping. 

Their  first  child,  Willard  Belknap  Gay,  was  born  in  1868.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Hoyle  family  continued  an  uneventful  career;  Raphe,  the 
younger  boy,  was  at  school,  and  Steve  was  working  at  the  Everett  fur¬ 
niture  mill.  From  all  that  we  know  of  them,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Hoyle  family  enjoyed  themselves  in  their  home.  Grandfather  was  fond 
of  music,  and  of  whist;  he  made  experiments  in  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  introduced  new  varieties;  the  remnants  of  his  orchard 
still  exist,  although  the  white  mulberry  and  cherry  trees  that  I 
remember  are  gone.  All  the  family  were  great  readers  and  Aunt  Clara 
often  told  us  how  they  waited  for  Dickens’  books  as  they  came  out 
in  parts.  Grandfather  never  made  a  fortune  from  his  tailoring  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  Civil  War  and  the  ensuing  money  difficulties  seem  to 
have  made  it  progressively  less  profitable. 

The  Hoyles  had  many  catch  words  and  tricks  of  speech  which 
became  familiar  to  us  in  later  years,  and  are  frequent  in  Maria's 
letters.  One  such  expression  is  "raising  hell's  delights,"  meaning 
any  kind  of  noisy  jollification.  The  orchard  back  of  the  house  was 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  high  hedge.  One  evening  Grandfather 
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Hoyle  was  walking  among  his  pear  trees  and  the  children  in  the  house 
were  making  a  terrible  noise  at  the  piano.  A  couple  of  men  came  along 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  one  asked  the  other  what  the  noise 
was.  "Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  "only  the  Hoyles  raising  hell's  delights." 
Another  catch  word  was  "Not  though  it  be  sweetened,"  which  is  an  em¬ 
phatic  way  of  saying  you  won't  have  any  more  of  something  to  eat  or 
drink.  Anything  perfect  was  called  "perfection's  mould." 

By  1863  Steve  was  becoming  a  telegrapher.  On  November  19  of 
that  year  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Maria  in  New  York: 

"By  the  way  why  don't  you  telegraph  to  us  some  day  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  Telegraph,  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Prank  &  myself  have  become 
quite  jolly  operators  and  it  is  good  sport  to  talk  to  the  Ladies  and 
Gents  along  the  line.  You  get  a  great  many  different  ideas,  and  can 

form  an  opinion  of  the  different  operators  by  their  style  of  getting 
at  a  thing  they  wish  to  say." 

In  the  same  letter  he  wrote:  "I  go  shooting  some  now  days 
and  get  Rabbits,  Quail  &  Partridges.  I  saw  some  jolly  leaves  in  the 
wood  one  day  they  were  almost  a  clear  blue  color,  I  never  saw  any 
before.  I  picked  some  to  send  to  you,  but  I  lost  them  again."  This 
was  what  he  was  to  do  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  years  before  and  after  the  Civil  War  had  been  full  of  stories 
of  the  west  and  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found  there.  No  doubt 
black  walnut  furniture  seemed  pretty  tame  in  comparison  to  the  ad¬ 
ventures  which  offered  on  every  peak  of  the  Rockies.  Before  1861  the 
Everett  business  had  been  very  profitable,  but  much  of  their  market 
had  been  in  the  south,  and  disappeared  when  the  war  broke  out.  At 
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any  rate,  about  1868,  the  villain  entered  in  the  person  of  one  W.  G. 
Adams.  He  came  from  Dedham,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  congenital  in¬ 
ventor.  I  myself  remember  him  years  later  in  Colorado,  and  once 
heard  my  father  say  that  Adams  had  invented  a  soap  that  would  float 
and  would  have  made  money  out  of  it  if  he  had  sense  enough  to  stick 
to  it.  At  that  time  he  was  not  trusted  very  much  by  anyone.  It 
is  clear  from  later  letters,  that  it  was  Adams  who  interested  Frank 
Everett  in  his  discovery  of  a  new  smelting  process  for  the  reduction 
of  low  grade  gold  ore;  in  consequence,  Frank  Everett  and  Steve  Hoyle 
deserted  the  black  walnut  tables  forever,  and  started  west  to  make 
their  fortunes.  Adams  had  gone  to  Colorado  before  them  and  was 
already  at  work  there  with  an  old  miner  named  Dawes.  They  had  leased 
an  abandoned  mill  on  Leavenworth  Gulch,  about  a  mile  above  the  town 
of  Central. 

In  1869  Denver  was  just  over  ten  years  old.  It  is  built  on  the 
plains,  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  the  first  foot-hills  of  the 
Rockies.  Just  west  of  the  city  this  line  of  hills  is  split  by  Clear 
Creek,  and  on  Clear  Creek,  west  of  the  gap,  is  the  town  of  Golden. 
Here  the  real  mountains  begin,  and  the  creek  runs  east  from  the  great 
divide  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  canon,  through  which  in  later  years, 
the  narrow  guage  railroad  was  to  be  built  to  Georgetown  and  the 
"Loop."  ‘Central  Is  not  in  the  main  canon,  but  on  a  branch  which 
comes  in  from  the  north  at  the  Forks.  West  of  the  Forks,  on  the  main 
stream,  are  Idaho  Springs,  Dumont,  Lawson  and  Georgetown,  this  last 
a  lively  silver  camp  in  its  day;  just  above  it  the  railroad  turns 
back  as  it  climbs  and  circles  over  itself  in  the  "Georgetown  Loop" 
tn  its  terminus  at  Silver  Plume  on  the  continental  divide. 
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Frank  Everett's  first  letter  was  written  on  the  train,  and 
dated  from  Detroit: 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feby.  10th,  1869. 

7.45  A.M.  Boston  time. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  have  come  to  a  halt  at  this  place  after  travelling  night 
and  day  since  9  o'clock  P.M.  Monday.  I  got  to  Boston  and  met  Steve 
at  depot,  left  baggage  at  Worcester  depot  and  went  up  town  and  met 
Albert  Webb  at  Parkers  where  we  had  a  parting  supper.  Took  the  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  wound  up  my  watch  and  went  to  bed  to  get  up  in  Albany,  after 
the  usual  sensations  of  riding  and  sleeping  on  the  rail;  at  Albany 
got  a  good  breakfast  and  took  train  west;  got  a  room  in  a  drawing 
room  car  with  large  room  all  to  ourselves;  passed  through  various 
places  and  at  Syracuse  had  a  dinner  brought  into  the  car  where  we 
dined  en  route  in  state  and  style.  At  Rochester  we  changed  into  one 
of  Pulman's  magnificent  Sleeping  cars  to  come  here  via  Suspension 
Bridge.  I  tell  you  we  don't  know  what  style  and  comfort  there  is  in 
travelling  in  the  old  Bay  State;  with  such  splendid  cars  one  can't 
help  being  at  ease.  I  wound  up  my  watch  last  night  crossing  the 
abyss  at  Niagara  over  the  bridge  only  it  was  dark  and  could  not  see 
much  of  the  horrors,  only  imagine  them.  The  custom  officers  marked 
our  bag  O.K.  and  Steve  after  crossing  the  river  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  get  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  Her  Majesty's  domains  and 
putting  it  inside.  We  came  through  without  an  accident  or  delay  and 
not  at  all  tired,  only  after  sleeping  on  the  road  leaves  my  head 
light,  otherwise  I  am  feeling  good  and  not  any  worse  in  other  respects; 
I  shall  pick  up  anywhere  after  I  get  a  chance  to  stop  a  day  and  get 
settled. " 
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"There  is  no  snow  here;  in  New  York  State  there  is  about  a  foot 
and  that  is  the  most  we  have  seen;  last  night  we  had  two  babies  but 
little  older  than  Edie  with  the  usual  results  and  I  tell  you  it  made 
me  think  of  home  and  I  rather  enjoyed  the  music." 

"We  leave  here  in  two  hours  for  Chicago  where  we  shall  arrive 
about  10  o’clock  P.M.  and  shall  pass  the  night  in  Hotel  there.  So 
far  so  good." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  more  to  your  father  or  Ed.  about  things 
and  hope  all  is  right." 

"It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  fellow  to  travel  West  to  get  his  ideas 
started.  We  have  a  very  favorable  time  to  come  for  the  season.  Wish 

could  have  Cose  along  to  see  the  sights  for  a  time.  A  kiss  to  all 

_  Papa  Frank . " 

from  * 

Boone,  Iowa,  Feb.  12,  1869. 


"Dear  Clara:- 

I  intended  to  write  you  yesterday  from  Chicago,  but  had  all 
my  time  taken  up  with  friends.  As  I  have  a  short  time  here  from  a 

delay  in  the  trains  will  write.  Now  we're  off  again." 

"Omaha,  Neb.  Ter. 

Saturday,  Feby.  13th. 

7  o'clock  A.M.  Omaha  time  or 
9  o'clock  Boston  time. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  where  to  begin  my  narrative  of  events  or 
leave  off  after  I  get  commenced.  I  am  landed  here  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri  and  was  glad  to  get  here  last  eve  and  have  a  chance 

to  get  good  sleep." 

"To  resume.  After  passing  the  night  at  Chicago  where  I  wrote 
your  father,  I  got  up  feeling  tip  top  and  it  was  a  lovely  day,  so 
Steve  and  I  took  a  walk  up  West  Randolph  Street.  I  went  into  the 
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tunnel  under  the  river  and  saw  some  friends  and  took  up  my  time  until 
dinner,  and  off  to  cross  the  State  of  Iowa,  450  miles.  Had  the  finest 
sleeping  car  I  have  seen  yet  and  went  on  express  train;  slept  well  and 
about  5  o’clock  next  morning  the  forward  cars  went  off  track  from  a 
broken  rail;  no  one  hurt  or  broken  cars  much,  only  tipped  up  and  shook 
up.  Our  car  did  not  hardly  feel  it;  fact  is,  running  on  these  prai¬ 
ries  if  cars  do  get  off  they  are  on  a  dead  level  and  can’t  do  much 
damage.  We  were  delayed  about  6  hours,  all  told,  and  got  to  Council 
Bluffs  opposite  this  city  at  8.30  P.M." 

"Well,  I  have  not  time  to  give  you  the  slightest  description 
only  mud  of  the  muddiest  kind,  but  I  am  feeling  good  and  Steve  ditto 
and  have  got  some  enlarged  ideas  of  things.  Will  write  particulars 
soon  as  can.  Leave  here  at  4  P.M.  today.  Delayed  one  day  by  the 
above  detention.  All  right  so  far.  Steve  says  goose  hangs  high. 

A  kiss  to  all.  Report  me  gone  to  Minnesota. 

Frank. " 

North  Platte  Station 

Union  Pacific  R.R.  Neb.  Ter. 

Sunday,  Feby.  14,  1869. 

"Dear  Bro.  George, 

I  am  located  as  above  for  the  day  having  come  through  from 
Omaha,  300  miles,  last  night,  and  bound  to  Cheyenne,  200  miles  west, 
thence  to  Denver  and  Central  City.  The  trains  some  100  miles  ahead 
are  snowed  up  in  the  hills  and  there  has  none  come  East  from  beyond 
Cheyenne  for  two  days.  The  last  train  ahead  of  us  bound  West  is 
waiting  at  Julesburg,  70  miles  West.  We  have  no  great  snow  here  on 
the  plains,  but  best  to  wait  here  at  a  good  stopping  place  until  the 
road  opens  and  not  get  snowed  up  15  or  20  miles  from  nowhere  for  two 
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or  three  days.  So  we  are  lucky  to  be  here,  which  is  a  kind  of  an 
Army  station  and  fort,  as  most  all  the  stations  are  when  you  get  out 
here.  This  is  in  the  Indian  country  but  they  are  mostly  South  of  us 
and  bad  weather  for  them  to  stir  in." 

"The  trip  so  far  has  been  splendid  and  done  me  lots  of  good. 
The  dry  air  of  the  plains  just  settled  my  throat  trouble  which  I 
started  .1th  and  I  begin  to  feel  better  and  stronger  already  and  get 
a  good  regular  appetite,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  have  come  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  shall  be  .ell  paid  for  the  time,  trouble  and  expense 
In  health  If  nothing  more;  but  I  shall  stop  at  Central  City  In  the 
mountains  .here  It  Is  healthy  and  cheap  for  a  time  and  .atch  some 

operations  and  come  out  as  soon  as  I  am  all  right  and  everything  else 
is,  or  all  wrong." 

"I  am  out  six  days  and  been  travelling  about  5  all  told;  delay¬ 
ed  one  day  by  being  off  the  track  in  Iowa  and  missed  connection  at 
Omaha;  so  I  stopped  and  saw  Dewey  and  he  showed  me  around  and  posted 
me  up  some;  he  offered  me  a  good  chance  for  business  and  it  is  a 
grand  opening  and  a  fellow  could  make  it  well  enough  in  5  years  and 

a  tip  top  place  to  live  for  me,  but  I  have  not  enlisted  yet  and  in¬ 
tend  to  get  the  points  first." 

"I  came  through  to  Chicago  without  a  break  in  48  hours.  Since 
then  not  so  fine,  but  the  weather  was  fine  to  Omaha,  as  mild  as  April; 
at  Omaha  it  was  muddy  enough  to  scare  anybody  but  a  native;  this  is 
the  first  rough  weather  and  today  is  fine  but  windy,  only  the  wind 
don't  chill  me  through  as  at  home;  I  am  getting  hearty  fast." 

Steve  Is  along  and  looking  up  things  and  makes  It  much  pleas¬ 
anter  travelling  in  good  company;  we  go  first-class  and  take  the 
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safest  chances." 

"Hoping  you  will  hear  from  me  all  right  at  Central  City,  address 
Box  40,  and  write, 

Frank." 

"Could  write  6  pages  and  not  do  justice  to  the  things  I  have 
seen.  A  good  place  for  you  to  operate  in." 

FORD  HOUSE, 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter. 

Feby.  16th,  1869. 

"Dear  Clara: 

Arrived  at  last  at  the  end  of  my  railroad  trip  and  ready  to 
commence  the  next  stage  which  will  be  in  a  stage  to  Denver  and  start 
to-morrow  morning  or  evening." 

’•  I  wrote  you  last  from  North  Platte  Station  U.R.R.  being  delayed 
there  by  snow  ahead.  Yesterday  forenoon  we  went  to  Sidney  125  miles 
ahead  and  then  the  track  was  not  clear  to  here  some  100  miles,  so  we 
had  to  lay  over  until  this  A.M.  when  we  came  through,  stopping  along 
until  just  at  night  we  were  within  1-1/2  miles  of  here  and  left  train 
and  walked  in  ahead  of  cars,  not  having  had  any  dinner  and  were  hungry 
I  tell  you  we  walked  into  the  venison  and  things;  we  have  just  got  a 
good  meal  and  the  train  just  at  depot." 

"At  Sidney  was  not  as  good  accommodations  as  at  No.  Platte  and 
we  could* not  get  lodgings  and  had  to  sleep  in  the  cars  and  a  misera¬ 
ble  place  to  sleep,  so  we  shall  have  to  make  it  up  to-night.  As  we 
rode  along  to-day  we  saw  herds  of  from  12  to  400  antelopes.  Some  of 
them  followed  the  train  quite  a  distance  alongside.  We  also  saw  other 
game  but  no  buffalo.  The  country  is  all  rolling  prairie  and  there 
was  one  place  where  it  was  unbroken  and  level  as  the  ocean  as  far  as 
you  could  see;  looking  ahead  on  one  side  was  the  Black  Hills  (spurs 
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of  the  Rocky  Mountains)  and  to  the  South  you  see  the  lofty  peaks  of 

the  same  towards  which  we  go  hy  stage  to-morrow  to  Denver,  thence 

I 

into  them  to  Central  City." 

"I  am  writing  in  the  confusion  of  the  public  room  in  one  of 
those  new  western  cities  where  in  1867  was  not  a  house  and  now  has 
4000  people.  Last  night  the  Vigilance  Committee  hung  a  man  for  horse 
stealing  but  an  honest  man  is  as  safe  here  as  anywhere." 

"I  am  feeling  tough  and  catching  the  rough  inspiration  of  this 
free  life,  which  makes  a  man  feel  his  dependence  on  strength  and  nerve." 

"There  were  several  ladies  on  the  train  and  5  or  6  children  but 
they  stood  the  trip  well,  better  than  our  home  people  would.  We  have 
been  two  days  extra  on  this  road  from  the  snow  and  are  four  days  be¬ 
hind  our  time  we  calculated  on  the  start;  with  us  three  trains  came 
in  from  the  East  and  it  is  four  days  since  any  train  came  from  the 
West.  There  are  several  going  through  to  California  and  one  family 
with  two  children  and  I  tell  you  it  is  hard  for  them.  The  storm  was 
severe  in  the  mountains  and  the  wind  there  and  in  the  plains  fills 
every  cut  even  full  by  it  2  or  20  feet  deep;  this  has  to  be  shovelled 
out.  We  are  1000  miles  west  of  Chicago  and  2000  west  of  Boston; 
these  long  stretches  of  travelling  show  many  new  features  I  tell  you." 

"I  cannot  write  everybody  yet,  but  you  can  keep  all  posted  that 
is  necessary.  Tell  Walter  to  ask  Holmes  if  Winchester  has  any  plates 
of  chairs  and  if  he  has  to  get  a  book  with  Nos.  and  prices  and  send 
Dewey,  Trimble  &  Co.,  Omaha.  While  waiting  over  I  did  want  to  spend 
the  time  at  home  with  you  and  the  chicks,  and  I  could  tell  you  some 
things  you  bet.  Just  kiss  and  hug  all  and  yourself.  From 

Frank . " 
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"Steve  is  all  right,  tough  and  hearty,  and  take  all  in  all  we 
have  had  a  splendid  time." 

CONNOR  HOUSE 

J.  D.  HENSLEY  -  PROPRIETOR 

Central  City,  Colorado,  Feby.  19th,  1869. 

"Dear  Clara, 

Here  I  am  at  last  at  my  destination,  about  4  days  late.  I 
wrote  you  from  Cheyenne  last  and  left  there  the  next  evening  for 
Denver  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  stages;  we  rode  about  22  hours,  110  miles, 
and  got  into  Denver  yesterday  P.M.  about  sundown;  had  a  nice  sleep 
and  started  this  morning  about  8  o'clock  and  got  here,  40  miles,  at 
5  o'clock  P.M.  So  I  have  staged  it  2  days  and  1  night  right  along. 

Well  it  is  hard  kind  of  travelling.  I  can  tell  you  ray  ideas  are  too 
much  shook  up  to  go  into  particulars  tonight,  but  you  bet  I  have  seen 
some  new  things  on  this  trip  and  can  tell  you  enough  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  when  I  get  at  leisure." 

"This  is  a  funny  place  like  this  sectional  view,  all  built 

on  the  sides  of  steep  mountains  and  only  a  valley  between  them  and 
everything  mining.  I  think  I  have  not  seen  a  place  I  had  rather  stop 
in  for  a  change  and  good  air  and  all,  than  this  on  the  whole  route. 

"I  have  not  seen  the  friends  William  G.  (Adams)  and  Dawes  yet; 
they  are  some  miles  out  but  shall  hunt  them  up  tomorrow.  If  we  have 
not  had  a  pretty  mountain  drive  for  the  last  25  miles,  you  never  saw 
itj  steep  and  long  hills,  splendid  views  right  into  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  I  am  tired  but  little  and  have  stood  the  trip  tip  top,  for, 
from  the  various  delays,  we  have  travelled  very  moderately.  They 
have  not  had  a  mail  before  today  this  week  and  we  brought  in  a  pile 
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on  the  coach." 

"I  shall  be  looking  for  letters  and  papers  soon  and  will  want 
to  hear  early  and  often,  for  it  seems  an  age  since  I  left  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  did  not  know  what  might  not  have  happened  in  the  meantime. 

I  am  well  and  can  eat  some  you  bet  and  if  I  don’t  show  you  some  meat 
on  my  bones  before  I  get  back  and  tough  and  hearty,  I  am  mistaken 
in  the  country  and  the  way  it  feels  to  me  here." 

"Steve  is  just  the  same  as  ever  and  made  a  tip  top  travelling 
companion,  and  kept  things  lively  along  and  we  made  some  pleasant 
acquaintances  in  the  various  vicissitudes.  It  seems  to  agree  with 

him  as  with  me.  Frank." 

Leavenworth  Gulch, 

Central  City,  Feby.  21,  1869. 

"Dear  Bro.  George, 

I  wrote  you  last  Sunday  from  down  on  the  U.P.R.R.  snowed  up. 

Well  we  got  along  up  to  Cheyenne  after  two  days  more,  with  no  great 
hardships  except  sleeping  one  night  in  the  cars  and  enough  to  eat. 

At  Cheyenne  there  is  a  new  western  town  where  they  hang  horse  thieves 
on  the  spot  as  they  did  night  before  we  got  there.  We  were  22  hours 
in  the  stage  to  Denver,  a  long  hard  ride,  and  came  up  here  next  day 
which  was  Friday  and  took  about  all  day  as  the  drive  is  right  up 
among  the  hills  and  mountains  for  25  miles,  a  good  road,  but  some  hills 
up  and  down  such  as  you  never  teamed  down  I  bet.  One  hill  road  took 
this  tum^  to  get  down.  Every  kind  of  a  team  here  has  brakes  on 
the  wheels  and  heavy  teams  chain  and  drag.  The  last  part  of  road  for 
5  miles  was  2  miles  up  hill  and  3  miles  down." 

"The  cities  of  Blackhawk,  Central  and  Mountain  lie  along  a  val- 
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ley  very  narrow  and  up  on  aides  of  mountains  like  a  lot  of  box  traps 

The  hill  sides  are  tdug  full  of  holes  like  woodchucks  and  mining  oper 

ations  are  all  along;  a  queer  place,  but  I  think  I  shall  like  it  for 
a  spell." 


The  weather  has  been  fine  most  of  the  time  but  for  two  days 
have  had  some  snow." 

I  am  messing  with  Mr.  G.  Adams  and  his  friend  Dawes  in  room 
parted  off  from  a  mill  they  have  taken  and  Steve  is  cook  and  we  have 
a  good  chance  to  rough  it  a  little.  The  mill  has  a  good  engine  and 
some  machinery  and  they  have  got  his  furnace  nearly  done  so  by  3  weeks 
expect  to  find  out  what  it  is  practically;  the  place  is  leased  for  a 
small  price  if  we  succeed  and  most  all  machinery  can  be  had  for  little 
or  nothing  mostly  by  going  and  getting  it  from  the  numerous  broken 
down  places  about  here.  The  expense  on  the  start  will  be  small.  If 
it  works  we  can  do  a  good  thing  in  working  ores  on  shares  or  buying 
without  doing  a  dollar's  worth  in  a  mine  which  is  not  worth  a  damn 
there  are  so  many.  It  will  amount  to  a  mill  business  as  sure  as  the 
miller  grinds  corn  and  a  d — n  sight  more  profitable." 

"Everything  is  working  well  and  as  I  can  see  how  they  manage  I 
feel  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  look  of  things  as  they  are  and 
ahead.  They  have  got  a  long  way  ahead  since  they  came  out." 

I  got  your  letter  from  Charleston  yesterday  but  not  heard  from 
home  since  I  left.  I  may  go  back  in  a  month  as  soon  as  all  is  right 

and  we  take  out  a  few  nuggets  to  take  back  and  fix  up  some  other 
matters . 


Prank . " 

Leavenworth  Gulch, 

Central  City,  Feby.  21,  1869. 
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"Dear  Bro.  Ed. 

Well,  about  the  sights.  Up  to  Chicago  there  was  nothing  unusual, 
as  we  travelled  through  Massachusetts  in  the  night.  New  York  State  by 
day  and  over  Suspension  Bridge  in  evening  and  through  Canada  to  Detroit 
by  night;  all  the  day  in  sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars  which  is  as 
comfortable  as  staying  at  home.  From  Detroit  to  Chicago  by  day  showed 
up  the  State  of  Michigan  which  is  level  to  our  eyes,  and  all  settled 
and  more  or  less  wooded.  What  constitutes  settled  country  diminishes 
as  you  go  west  from  York  State  in  a  comparative  degree  and  always 
seems  to  me  room  enough  anywhere,  but  people  this  way  don't  think  so. 

I  saw  enough  of  Chicago  to  get  an  idea  of  it  and  beyond  that  one  city 

is  about  the  same  as  another." 

"Leaving  Chicago  you  get  first  sight  of  a  real  prairie  which 
might  be  compared  to  the  land  around  Woodard's  bridge  (your  meadow) 
at  Fowl  Meadows  leaving  out  the  river  and  ditches;  as  far  as  you  can 
see  and  along  the  R.R.  farm  houses  scattered  all  through,  all  fenced 
in,  big  fields  and  cultivated,  it  looks  very  fertile;  some  parts  roll¬ 
ing  in  slight  hills  and  water  now  standing  all  over  it.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  night  and  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  at  night  and 
saw  nothing.  Just  at  morning  we  found  outselves  in  Iowa  Centre  and 
part  of  the  train  off  the  track,  but  no  great  damage,  only  delay  of 
6  hours.  All  through  Iowa  It  is  prairie  country  only  not  very  level 
and  thickly’ settled.  Along  the  bottoms  of  rivers  it  is  wooded,  but 
no  forest  ground  anywhere  like  we  have.  The  want  of  wood  for  every¬ 
thing  is  a  singular  feature  to  our  eyes." 

"One  department  of  the  Chicago  &  N.  Western  R.R.  runs  from 
Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  which  is  opposite  Omaha  on  the  Missouri 
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River.  I  wrote  you  or  someone  something  about  this  point  and  the 
bad  connections  for  transferring  to  the  U.P.R.  at  Omaha,  which  begins 
at  that  point;  this  first  thing  is  drag  on  them  to  the  general  eye, 
but  the  transfer  business  is  in  the  hands  of  another  company  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  headquarters  of  U.P.R.  makes  a  big  thing  for  Omaha  and 
its  connection  on  the  river  leaves  it  a  fine  point  for  business.  We 
leave  Omaha  just  at  night  and  I  did  not  see  much  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Nebraska  as  only  got  out  at  Fremont  some  20  miles  out  for  supper. 

We  went  in  a  sleeping  car  and  in  course  of  the  night  run  into  the 
snow  storm  which  bothered  us.  You  never  heard  wind  blow  and  howl  as 
it  does  across  these  prairies  in  a  storm;  it  shrieked  around  our  car 
like  a  pack  of  Indians,  in  fact,  at  one  station  a  lot  of  Pawnee 
squaws  and  children  got  on  to  the  platform  and  made  a  row  till  the 
conductor  drove  them  off;  that  was  when  we  stopped  to  get  up  steam 
as  the  wind  was  dead  ahead  and  they  could  not  make  steam.  The  Pawnees 
are  tame  and  fight  for  the  Government  and  the  R.R.  passes  through 
their  reservation. " 

"The  562  miles  of  U.P.R.  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne  runs  along  the 
North  Platte  River  for  most  of  the  way,  but  except  for  some  100  miles 
west  of  Omaha  the  land  won't  prove  very  acceptable  for  settlement. 

The  R.R.  stations  are  15  or  20  miles  apart  and  after  leaving  Fremont 
have  barely  a  house  or  two  around  them,  and  more  or  less  R.R.  build¬ 
ings,  and  some  protections  against  Indians.  At  a  few  points  along, 
like  North  Platte,  Sidney  and  Cheyenne,  they  have  considerable  repair 
shops  and  works  which  go  to  make  something  of  a  settlement.  In  fine, 
most  of  the  country  through  which  I  passed  is  not  worth  a  cuss,  a 
great  deal  being  sandy  plains  with  alkali  water  where  nothing  can 
live,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  support  a  R.R.  and  the  R.R.  has 
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to  support  nearly  everything.  The  country  looks  like  hills  or  bluffs 
and  barrens  and  not  at  all  pleasant  to  think  of  settling  on,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Indians,  who  are  operating  mostly  south  now  and  some¬ 
times  stealing  some  stock  around  stations,  but  if  we  do  not  use  them 
up  this  winter  they  will  go  in  again  the  spring  and  make  more  or  less 
trouble  and  they  had  better  keep  Sheridan  and  Custer  breaking  up 
their  villages  as  they  are  only  playing  the  quiet  game  till  spring 
opens  as  usual;  the  settlers  don't  seem  to  care  much  for  them  except 
they  can't  stir  around  careless  as  the  only  danger  lies  when  the 
Indians  get  a  man  off  his  guard;  they  are  big  cowards  and  won't  at¬ 
tack  unless  they  have  every  advantage,  and  the  plain  men  count  on 
this  and  other  points  of  their  character  which  makes  a  good  deal  less 
danger  than  it  would  seem  to  us.  At  Cheyenne  on  the  R.R.  is  a  fron¬ 
tier  town,  rough  and  when  R.R.  was  building  was  flourishing,  now  there 
is  some  business  of  the  R.R.  and  being  the  shipping  point  to  Denver 
and  the  mining  regions  here,  a  considerable  many  are  waiting  for  the 
chances  and  what  will  turn  up;  it  is  a  little  place  all  alone  on  the 
prairie,  say  as  large  as  our  So.  Dedham  Village.  We  passed  Julesburg 
which  made  the  talk  last  summer  and  was  only  3  houses  left,  all  the 
rest  moved  on  with  the  R.R.;  the  R.R.  is  opened  still  500  miles  be¬ 
yond  Cheyenne  and  as  I  can  learn  for  a  good  deal  of  the  way  the  same 
as  I  passed  with  worse  alkali  and  sandy  plains.  In  the  mountains  the 
deep  cuts  are  full  of  snow  and  it  will  be  hard  work  to  get  trains 
through  in  the  winter;  from  the  talk  of  people  who  understand  the 
country  they  say  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  run  during  winters  much 
unless  they  go  to  the  great  expense  of  covering  a  lot  of  the  cuts; 
also  the  bad  water  will  use  up  lots  of  engines  and  I  judge  that  the 
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money  spent  for  laying  the  track  will  have  to  be  doubled  for  other 
things  before  the  road  can  min  decently  through  the  year." 

"The  Union  Pacific  Road  in  its  own  right  has  no  local  or  inland 
trade  except  the  mining  to  make  it  pay,  the  amount  of  through  business 
to  be  done  will  be  uncertain;  it  will  not  be  much  if  the  rates  are 
high,  as  they  must  be  to  pay  the  heavy  expense  required  for  working 
such  an  immense  road;  their  returns  from  last  year  came  from  what  the 
contractors  paid  for  transporting  materials.  With  the  Central  Pacific 
it  is  different  as  they  have  a  large  local  and  interior  business  on 
their  end  and  if  that  road  cost  more,  they  got  more  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  both  after  the  subsidies  and  the  projectors  will  make 
big  out  of  them,  but  whether  they  will  put  in  the  profits  to  keep  the 
road  up  and  running  when  the  expenses  are  above  receipts  is  doubtful, 
but  you  can  judge  if  they  will  not  withdraw  carefully  and  the  road 
have  the  usual  experiences  of  new  enterprises  where  outsiders  put  in 
money  and  find  it  hard  work  to  get  it  out  again,  though  the  interest 
may  be  paid,  whatever  the  apparent  show  may  be  to  go  in  on;  I  think 
there  will  be  some  shifts  sooner  or  later  and  when  it  will  put  Bonds, 
&c. ,  is  uncertain." 

"We  leave  for  Denver  just  at  evening  by  stage  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  line  who  are  a  big  institution  out  here  and  do  all  the  staging 

through  the  country;  there  were  9  of  us  inside  a  full  load  and  close 

packing,  with  lots  of  mail  and  express  matter  outside  so  the  load 
was  heavy;  there  were  two  stages  so  loaded;  the  snow  don't  lay  on 
the  prairies  so  they  can't  use  sleighs;  they  change  horses  at  sta¬ 
tions  along  every  10  or  15  miles  and  we  slept  more  or  less  sitting 

up;  got  a  good  breakfast  in  morning  at  a  Ranch  Station  and  found  our- 
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selves  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  level  country  runs 
square  up  to  the  hills  and  is  very  fertile  and  streams  run  down  into 
the  plains;  all  these  bottom  lands  are  occupied  by  Ranches  and  you 
see  lots  of  cattle  grazing  all  along  even  now  as  there  is  plenty  of 
dry  grass  out  of  snow.  This  ride  was  now  all  along  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  scenery  fine  and  worth  the  trip  to  behold;  we  run  by 
Long's  Feak  and  every  few  miles  made  a  change  of  views;  it  was  such 
as  I  never  before  saw.  Our  passengers  were  of  the  usual  variety  and 
some  we  had  got  acquainted  with  along  the  road  and  very  good  fellows. 
The  country  runs  the  same  all  along  to  Denver,  which  is  out  about  15 
miles  from  the  Hills;  it  is  next  to  Omaha,  the  best  city  I  have  seen 
west  of  Chicago.  Many  fine  brick  buildings  and  well  laid  out,  good 
water  and  that  is  a  big  item  on  the  plains  and  even  here  there  is 
very  little.  It  has  a  branch  mint  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  for 
the  Colorado  mining  districts  and  Sante  Fe  and  New  Mexico." 

"I  must  reserve  a  description  of  mountain  ride  for  some  other 

letter  to  you  or  Clara  or  mother." 

"I  found  the  boys  a  mile  out  of  Central  City  on  Saturday  and 
moved  into  the  room  they  occupy  in  the  mill,  and  Steve  is  cook  and 
we  mess  together;  they  have  a  nice  mill  under  control,  good  engine 
and  enough  machinery  to  test  the  furnace  at  little  expense,  so  I 
think  that  will  be  proved  without  the  outlay  calculated  and  if  all 
right,  we  can  make  a  good  thing  to  put  a  couple  of  right  machines 
for  a  complete  and  best  mill  in  the  region  and  go  ahead;  I  shall  come 
back  as  soon  as  the  point  is  clear  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  as  they  have  got  it  nearly  built  now  and  it  will  only  have  to 
dry  off  and  set  up  the  other  things  and  get  into  shape  to  work  in 
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meantime.  Read  this  mostly  to  mother  and  Clara.  Tell  mother  I  shall 
write  her  soon.  I  am  well  and  doing  tip  top.  I  hope  to  hear  you  all 
are  the  same;  I  can  think  back  over  2200  miles  easier  than  go  it.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  I  found  things  and  think  there  is  good 
enough  show  in  mines  here  for  me  to  operate  here.  Send  the  notice 
I  marked  to  New  York  and  keep  the  other. 

Frank . " 

Leavenworth  Gulch, 

Central  City,  Feby.  21,  1869. 

"Friend  Mark, 

Here  we  are  located  in  our  permanent  quarters  for  the  season, 
and  just  in  good  time  for  the  fine  weather  we  came  up  in  only  just 
held  out  and  there  has  been  snow  yesterday  and  today  and  mighty  cold 
weather  last  night;  the  water  has  frozen  in  our  room  an  inch  thick 
last  night." 

"iVe  came  up  from  Denver  Friday  and  stayed  that  night  at  Hotel; 
next  morning  we  started  for  the  boys  and  found  them  about  a  mile  out 
(a  long  one  and  up  hill  all  the  way)  as  above.  They  were  glad  and 
so  were  we,  you  bet,  to  get  to  the  spot.  They  have  a  fine  new  mill 
with  good  engine  and  machinery  which  we  shall  lease  subject  to  our 
success.  There  have  been  two  other  processes  tried  here  and  failed, 
but  we  believe  in  the  third  time.  They  had  got  a  furnace  about  done 
and  will  put  in  twice  tomorrow  and  have  it  drying  off  in  a  few  days; 
they  have  a  blower  to  force  the  air  which  they  think  will  answer  or 
can  use  two  if  necessary.  A  good  deal  of  the  machinery  is  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  but  there  is  enough  which  will  answer  for  the  various  purposes 
and  can  be  got  for  nothing  to  start  up  and  make  a  fair  run  until  we 
see  what  we  can  do.  They  go  and  take  machinery  here  where  it  is  laying 
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useless  and  idle  without  asking  leave  and  nobody  objects,  as  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country.  Will  and  Dawes  have  got  a  deal  of  stuff  so  at 
odd  times;  they  call  it  'drawing*  here." 

"We  have  a  room  parted  off  in  one  corner  of  the  mill  where  we 
eat,  and  sleep  and  stay;  5  of  us  in  all,-  one  a  carpenter  and  friend 
of  Dawes  who  is  out  of  work  here;  Steve  has  been  installed  cook  and 
next  week  our  force  will  move  on  strong.  It  will  be  two  weeks  before 
the  furnace  will  get  dried  out  enough  to  start  and  in  that  time  they 
will  get  the  Cither  machinery  set  up  and  fixed  as  it  is  all  helter 
skelter;  so  in  course  of  three  weeks  I  expect  to  see  the  riddle  solved 
for  the  most  part.  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  look  of  things 
as  Will  has  not  expended  $500  yet  and  it  will  be  tested  on  a  pretty 
small  sum,  but  to  make  the  mill  in  the  Dest  shape  for  running  for  a 
permanent  affair  it  will  require  some  outlay  to  put  in  other  machines, 
but  if  it  is  a  success  the  operation  will  be  a  fine  one  for  the  stuff 
is  here  and  we  shall  work  up  a  tip  top  business  and  continue  to  push 
the  thing  and  carry  out  the  other  plans." 

"V/e  live  in  mess  and  buy  things  in  the  town  and  board  ourselves; 
it  is  regular  camp  life  but  it  will  suit  me  for  a  while  and  be  a  good 
thing.  Everything  here  is  up  hill  and  down  and  a  big  change  and  does 
me  good;  we  live  in  the  midst  of  hills  and  mountains.  Back  of  us 
some  30  miles  is  the  big  snowy  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  we  can¬ 
not  see  it  without  climbing  a  mountain  back  of  here.  The  city  lays 
along  a  narrow  valley  mixed  up  with  mills  and  mines;  the  hill  sides 
are  all  dug  up  in  holes  and  shafts  like  a  lot  of  woodchuck  holes;  a 
person  travelling  off  the  roads  is  liable  to  fall  into  shafts  from 
10  to  100  feet,  but  they  don't  travel  around  loose  here.  The  local- 
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ity  Is  under  good  regulation  and  lots  of  Eastern  men  here  so  it  seems 
the  most  homelike  place  I  have  seen  where  I  should  care  to  stop  for 
a  season.  I  have  enjoyed  my  trip  much  and  believe  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  all  around. 

Frank . ” 

Central  City, 

February  24,  1869. 

"Dear  Clara: 

I  received  your  first  letter  of  the  14th  instant  last  night 
and  was  glad  to  get  it  I  assure  you,  but  sorry  to  learn  that  you  let 
poor  Edie  get  into  such  a  bad  way  as  soon  as  I  left,  and  if  not  so 
far  to  come  would  gladly  step  in  and  see  about  it.  I  do  hope  she 
will  get  along  and  be  herself  again  when  I  come  back,  for  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  her  being  so  thin." 

"Now  Cose  I  don't  worry  about,  as  she  is  tough  and  can  paddle 
her  own  canoe  some.  If  she  was  out  here  she  could  have  a  plenty  of 
chance  to  slide  down  hill,  for  it  is  all  down  or  up,  but  the  snow 
don't  last  long  as  the  wind  blows  it  all  away  and  we  had  a  heavy  snow 
three  days  ago  and  today  it  is  mostly  gone." 

It  has  been  very  cold  a  good  deal  of  the  time  since  we  are  here 
and  our  quarters  are  not  very  close.  So  we  live  rough  —  but  well 
(seeing  Steve  is  Cook)  but  we  all  take  hold  and  do  the  house  work. 

You  would  laugh  to  step  in  on  us  at  a  meal  and  clearing  up,  see  Steve 
washing  dishes,  me  wiping  them  and  cleaning  up  room,  then  the  messes 
we  concoct.  It  is  not  Parker  House  style,  but  it  does  very  well  for 
miners . " 

I  expect  to  come  out  fat.  My  vacinnation  took  well  and  I  have 
had  a  sore  arm,  but  all  right  now.  Steve  vaccinated  several  on  the 
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cars  going  to  California.  Tell  Bridget  here  is  the  place  for  her, 
where  she  could  hire  a  house  cheap  and  take  boarders  and  make  money. 

But  living  is  cheaper  here  than  at  home  for  many  things  (the  essen¬ 
tials)  and  everything  is  good  as  bought  here  for  it  don't  pay  to  send 
poor  stuff.  So  far,  we  have  five  in  our  family  and  live,  eat  and 
sleep  in  same  room.  We  have  a  shake-down  on  floor,  but  got  30  can 
sleep  as  well  as  on  hair,  but  it  would  be  a  luxury  now  and  then  to 
get  into  my  own  bed  at  home  as  I  sometimes  think  of  when  I  look  ahead 
to  the  possibility  of  it." 

"I  can't  state  the  time  yet  but  things  are  working  pretty  well 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  leave  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

I  am  satisfied  and  I  shall  have  a  show  to  do  a  good  thing  out  there 
and  I  am  glad  I  came  out  and  see  just  what  the  country  and  business  is." 

"Adams  and  Dawes  work  together  and  make  a  whole  team  and  Steve 
to  leave  to  look  after  the  business  part,  will  get  a  mill  into  work¬ 
ing  shape  without  any  great  cost,  and  that  I  can  see  is  bound  to  pay 
well. " 

"if  we  do  anything  at  all  we  shall  with  a  very  few  thousand 
dollars  what  it  has  cost  lots  of  people  fortunes  of  money  and  failed 
and  left  it  here  in  abandoned  mines,  mills,  etc.,  of  which  there  is 
any  quantity." 

"I  saw  today  four  stone  mills,  fine  ones,  and  another  unfinish¬ 
ed  in  the  same  gulch  all  standing  idle.  Now  the  difference  comes  in 
this,  management.  Here  with  us  all  are  workers  and  interested  par¬ 
ties,  know  the  business,  what  is  required  and  can  pick  up  almost  any¬ 
thing  wanted  for  little  or  nothing  from  the  abandoned  works.  Don't 
lay  out  a  dollar  except  where  it  tells,  get  a  mill  on  lease  for  a 
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nominal  price  and  not  a  dollar  put  into  any  mine  but  can  get  ores  to 
work  at  a  low  price  already  out,  or  pick  up  lots  of  refuse  stuff  to 
pay  to  work  for  nothing,  so  whatever  is  done  will  be  profit.  The 
furnace  is  Just  about  done  today,  in  two  weeks  can  have  it  dry  enough 
to  run,  then  a  week  or  two  mill  will  show  if  there  is  any  virtue  in 
things,  if  so,  I  am  off  after  making  arrangements  for  further  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  put  just  the  machines  needed  to  make  the  work  go  on  to 
pay  well." 

"Kind  you,  we  shall  use  such  things  as  are  handy  to  try  the 
thing  on  the  start  and  then  we  know  just  two  or  three  machines  needed 
to  make  the  best  paying  concern  in  the  parts  and  at  the  least  cost, 
and  you  see  the  programme  and  the  chances  are  very  favorable." 

P©ople  want  to  know,  I  am  out  west  hunting,  but  don't  want 
to  go  into  and  explain  just  the  spot  although  I  do  suppose  by  now  I 
am  reported  out  here  to  headquarters  Mr.  W.  in  Boston,  and  it  won't 
matter  much." 

Steve  and  I  climbed  a  high  hill  and  saw  the  snowy  range  30 
miles  back  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and  such  splendid  views  among  this  mass 
of  hills  (mountains)  looking  East,  could  see  over  the  hills  and  hun¬ 
dreds  oi  miles  onto  the  plains.  We  are  10,000  feet  above  your  level 
and  two  hours  later  in  time,  so  think  of  me  when  you  go  to  bed  at 
nine  just  done  supper  and  all  smoking  around  the  cook  stove,  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  wash  dishes.  I  think  of  you  when  I  get  up  and  when  in  bed  all 
covered  up.  My  ideas  are  in  the  3ame  place  and  I  often  wake  with  a 
home  feeling  to  find  myself  Backing,  as  they  call  it  here." 

We  may  move  out.  Lots  of  Eastern  people  here  and  I  can  make 
money.  We  will  see. 

,  Frank." 
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Central  City,  March  1,  1869. 

"Dear  3ro .  George, 

The  business  is  getting  along  finely  and  if  no  break  shall 
know  in  course  of  a  fortnight  if  we  can  do  what  we  expect  to;  the 
furnace  is  all  up  and  will  have  to  dry  out  for  some  days;  the  engine 
is  fitted  up  and  about  ready  to  run;  some  machinery  has  to  be  put  up 
and  got  ready.  We  can  start  to  test  the  thing  on  a  very  small  outlay 
as  most  everything  is  here  and  can  be  got  for  the  occasion  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  wants.  If  the  main  point  is  satisfactory  we  shall  begin 
to  pay  something  from  the  start  and  without  much  more  expense  in  addi¬ 
tion  can  make  the  thing  pay  well.  After  making  a  run  for  a  while  and 
getting  all  the  points  of  the  work,  we  can  pick  a  good  location  for  a 
steady  permanent  place  and  get  up  some  works  such  as  the  two  men, 

Adams  and  Dawes,  can  run  for  a  business.  The  principal  of  the  process 
I  have  no  doubt  on  nor  that  it  will  work  more  or  less  successful,  but 
this  or  any  other  would  I  go  for  without  such  men  as  these  who  under¬ 
stand  the  work  to  be  interested  in  it  and  to  run  it;  even  out  here 
where  they  have  been  engaged  in  handling  ores  since  1860,  such  men 
are  scarce.  The  only  good  chance  is  to  find  a  good  man  and  stick  to 
him.  You  can’t  leave  money  here  to  look  out  for  itself,  for  you  are 
bound  to  be  swindled  as  has  been  heretofore  in  every  case.  I  stay 
to  3ee  the  thing  through  and  leave  everything  in  working  shape  and 
all  future  arrangements  made  with  Steve  in  my  interest  to  supervise 
and  report  and  also  to  make  his  own  chance  and  work  into  business. 

The  combination  of  men  is  Just  right  as  I  can  see  every  day;  if  the 
tools  are  we  shall  know  soon." 

"Yesterday  took  a  hot  soda  bath  Just  as  the  water  comes  out  of 
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the  ground.  See  card. 

Frank. " 

(This  bath  must  have  been  taken  at  Idaho  Springs.) 

Central  City,  Col.  Ter., 

March  5th,  1869. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  received  your  letter  written  Feby.  21st  yesterday,  having 

walked  a  mile  down  to  Central  to  get  it,  and  back  again  all  the  way 

A 

up  hill  some  steep  too  thusly  and  in  the  face  of  a  wind  down 

the  mountains  which/  you  never  see  in  old  Mass,  but  I  was 

very  well  paid  for  I  had  got  no  letters  since  last  week;  the  mail 
comes  irregularly  now  on  account  of  the  snows,  &c." 

"We  have  had  some  stormy  (snow  they  never  have  rain  here  except 
in  summer)  weather,  then  it  blows  hard  for  a  day  or  two  and  takes  it 
all  away;  then  it  comes  out  warm  and  soft  as  spring  and  you  can  lay 
round  in  the  valleys  and  take  comfort." 

"I  am  getting  some  nice  birds  and  pretty.  They  are  all  new  here. 
I  take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  when  pleasant  and  do  some  work  in  spots; 
write  letters  when  I  feel  like  it  and  live  easy.  I  am  getting  tough 
as  a  knot  and  have  a  hugh  appetite  and  getting  some  flesh  and  my  face 
looks  10  per  cent  better  than  when  I  left;  we  live  plain  and  decent 
and  do  our  own  housework;  have  not  taken  cold  once  from  any  exposure 
and  no  trouble  in  my  throat  and  have  put  away  all  my  medicines. 

Frank . " 

Central  City,  Mch.  7,  1869. 

"Dear  Bro .  Ed. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  wrote  you  last,  but  you  no  doubt  hear 
all  around  how  I  am  so  far;  I  closed  my  description  of  things  and 
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sights  at  Denver.  You  remember  the  Pikes  Peak  excitement  in  1859-60; 
then  they  discovered  rich  gold  washings  on  Cherry  and  Clear  Creeks; 
at  the  junction  of  these  stands  the  present  city  of  Denver.  It  is 
on  the  plains  about  15  miles  from  the  hills  and  stands  like  a  senti¬ 
nel  and  outpost  of  civilization  and  looms  up  after  crossing  the  vast 
plains  and  deserts  in  pleasing  effect  to  .the  traveller's  eye.  As  we 
approached  it  from  an  elevation  we  looked  down  and  saw  a  nicely  laid 
out  city,  the  mass  of  it  of  brick  buildings,  and  fine  style  and  wide 
streets;  it  was  good  to  sore  eyes  to  behold.  Our  two  coaches  drove 
up  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office  there  and  was  greeted  by  a  great 
crowd  of  bystanders  as  there  had  been  none  for  some  days;  thence  we 
went  to  the  Pacific  House  for  the  night.  We  got  in  about  an  hour 
before  sundown  and  saw  the  town.  We  left  at  8  o'clock  next  morning 
on  a  very  pleasant  day  with  7  in  the  coach  (a  very  pleasant  number 
for  comfort)  and  as  we  rolled  along  we  could  see  the  mountains  before 
us  and  way  down  to  the  south  the  top  of  Pikes  Peak  (the  gold  fever 
extended  from  here  back  into  the  mountains  along  the  gulches  from 
which  they  could  wash  out  the  free  gold  and  throughout  this  section 
north  and  south  was  then  known  as  the  Pikes  Peak  diggings  although 
the  Peak  is  some  100  miles  south).  Denver  took  its  start  from  the 
rush  of  people  at  that  time  and  was  a  big  centre  at  one  time,  but 
now  its  prosperity  comes  from  being  a  central  outside  post  for  all 
this  immense  mining  section.11 

"As  soon  as  we  struck  the  hills  we  came  to  Cxolden  City  located 
on  Clear  Creek  and  is  the  gate  to  these  mountains  and  destined  to 
become  an  Important  place  as  fast  as  things  grow  here;  if  a  railroad 
ever  gets  up  here  it  enters  at  that  point;  once  there  were  fine  wash¬ 
ings  in  the  creek  but  all  gone  through  with  now;  it  is  a  snug  little 
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Pi  ace  though  and  they  have  some  manufacturing  going  on;  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fire  brick  also  pottery;  we  are  using  some  white  ware,  plates, 
&c.,  better  than  the  finest  English  we  have." 

"Henceforth  the  ride  was  up  hill  and  down  and  we  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  watching  the  rocks  and  rough  winding  roads  which  seemed  wretched 
to  us  on  the  start,  but  we  began  to  change  our  mind  the  farther  we 
got.  The  hills  began  to  lengthen  both  ways  and  we  were  continually 
rising  to  a  greater  elevation;  at  last  we  stopped  on  top  of  a  high 

4 

hill  and  looking  down  almost  perpendicular,  we  were  told  we  had  to 
go  to  the  bottom  and  could  see  our  road  to  travel  in  three  places; 
it  was  startling  to  weak  nerves  to  think  of  it  and  a  minister  belong¬ 
ing  to  Central  who  rode  with  the  driver  thought  best  to  walk  down  a 
foot  path;  we  started  off  on  a  slant,  then  turned  a  sharp  corner  and 
zigzagged  the  other  way  and  so  down.  Once  in  the  valley  we  went  a 
short  distance  and  brought  up  at  the  Guy  House  for  dinner;  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  sharpened  our  appetites  so  we  did  justice  to  a  good  bill  of 
fare.  We  thought  we  ought  to  be  getting  to  our  destination  but  found 
the  day  waned  and  still  no  Central  in  sight;  the  hills  began  to 
lengthen  and  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  informed  there  was 
two  miles  up  hill  then  three  miles  down  and  we  found  it  a  fact.  The 
mountains  rose  high  on  either  side  and  were  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  kind  of  pine  more  like  spruce  in  appearance;  some  gunners  got 
aboard  and  one  had  a  grouse,  a  new  style  but  are  not  plenty  and  I  have 
seen  none  yet.  There  are  new  kinds  of  small  birds  and  very  pretty 
and  I  get  a  few  skins  now  and  then;  also  rabbits.  I  have  seen  two, 
a  light  gray  color  and  about  size  of  our  white  ones;  there  is  a  lot 
in  our  woodpile  here  but  can't  trap  them,  as  there  is  no  bait  they 
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will  seem  to  eat  to  get  them  Into  a  box  trap  or  if  left  outside;  they 
even  refused  cabbage  last  night." 

"Soon  we  come  to  Clear  Creek  north  branch  again,  but  anything 
except  clear  from  the  tailings  of  the  mills  above;  here  are  signs 
where  they  have  washed  the  bottom  all  over  in  gulches  (troughs  with 
running  water  through  them  where  they  throw  the  dirt  in,  and  catches 
the  gold  in  quicksilver  at  the  end).  They  go  over  it  every  spring 
and  get  good  pay  every  time.  The  same  is  true  in  every  gulch  among 
the  mountains.  They  have  taken  out  more  gold  in  this  way  than  any 

other  yet.  In  some  of  them  they  only  have  water  a  few  weeks  when  the 
snow  is  melting." 

"*Ve  also  begin  to  see  where  they  have  opened  mines  and  we  are 
low  down  in  a  valley;  as  we  ascend  we  meet  Prof.  Hills'  smelting 
works  who  is  doing  the  only  business  in  smelting  ores  in  the  country, 
and  he  sends  the  mass  of  what  he  gets  in  a  lump  to  Swansea  Wales  to 
get  the  different  metals  separated.  The  ore  has  so  much  sulphur  in  it 
that  he  piles  it  in  heaps  with  wood  (like  charcoal  piles)  and  it  burns 

of  itself  for  weeks.  They  have  no  rain  here,  remember,  except  in 
summer . " 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  are  table  mountains  either  side 
of  Golden  City  on  the  edge  of  the  plains  which  enclose  and  protect 
it;  they  are  about  300  feet  high,  perfectly  level  on  top  for  a  large 
extent.  One  has  a  little  lake  on  the  summit.  To  all  new  comers  one 
wonders  when  on  the  plains  and  sees  the  mountains  why  you  can't  be 
told  where  these  cities  lay,  but  a  ride  of  25  miles  into  them  best 
answers  the  question,  for  there  are  so  many  that  they  are  never-end- 
ing,  and  the  settlements  are  all  in  the  valleys.  Last  Sunday  we  went 
on  an  elevation  held  a  mile  back  of  us  and  although  there  were  Cen- 
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tral,  Nevada,  Empire  and  Idaho  within  one  to  four  miles  and  George¬ 
town  and  Eureka  ten  miles  west,  except  a  few  houses  at  our  feet,  you 
would  not  know  from  all  appearances  but  we  were  in  an  unbroken  wilder¬ 
ness  and  you  could  see  140  miles  out  to  the  plains,  30  miles  to  the 
snowy  range,  and  most  magnificent  scenery  on  every  hand;  we  overlook¬ 
ed  a  valley  some  400  feet  down,  so  steep  a  stone  would  roll  to  the 
bottom.  We  are  living  nearly  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  almost  as 
high  as  people  ever  live.  You  probably  think  living  so  high  up  and 
among  mountains  that  we  have  heavy  and  deep  snows,  cold  weather,  &c., 
but  you  are  mistaken;  we  had  the  coldest  weather  on  our  arrival,  but 
it  was  not  so  tedious  as  many  storms  and  weather  we  have  at  home;  a 
snow  storm  comes  down  from  the  mountains  with  more  or  less  wind,  and 
it  drives  hard  and  bad  to  face  and  be  out  in;  it  never  lasts  more  than 
a  day,  and  6  or  8  inches  deep;  after  that  we  are  liable  to  have  a 
driving  wind  such  as  we  don't  have,  for  a  day  or  two  which  carries 
it  all  off,  wears  it  up  with  the  sand  and  gravel  and  often  a  storm 
of  a  day  will  be  carried  off  by  the  wind  of  a  night,  leaving  the 
hills  bare  and  only  patches  of  snow  here  and  there;  then  we  have 
lots  of  soft,  and  mild  days,  still  and  feels  like  our  best  spring 
days . " 

"To  continue  my  ride :  We  now  come  to  the  towns  of  which  Black 
Hawk,  Mountain  City  and  Central  City  are  like  along  the  same  valley 
and  together  without  any  fence  between  them;  the  valley  is  quite  nar-^ 
row  and  at  lower  and  mostly  occupied  with  mills  and  houses  are  perched 
up,  on  sides  of  the  hill  in  every  direction;  all  around  are  mines 
and  holes  deep  enough  to  kill  you  if  you  fall  and  close  by  streets  and 
sidewalks;  bad  place  for  unaccustomed  children  and  drunken  people.” 
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"As  we  come  to  Central  we  find  a  snug  little  place,  some  nice 
buildings,  but  looks  like  a  pinching  shoe  altogether.  The  hotels 
are  not  first-class,,  but  we  did  not  propose  to  use  them  but  for  a 
single  night.  We  were  set  down  at  last  safe  and  sound,  and  our  bag¬ 
gage  all  right.  Next  morning  we  started  to  find  the  boys  and  after 
climbing  a  long  hill  and  going  about  a  mile  we  found  the  shop." 

"From  our  position  here  we  can  see  down  across  the  mountains 
and  way  out  on  the  plains,  over  100  miles.  I  would  like  to  know 
another  place  where  you  can  see  as  far  and  as  distinctly;  the  air  is 
very  clear  and  all  objects  show  very  plainly;  it  is  also  so  rare  that 
anyone  unaccustomed  to  it  is  apt  to  get  winded  in  walking  especially 
up  these  long  hills;  any  direction  you  go  is  up  or  down  more  or  less 
steep." 

•  i 

"Now  about  the  ore;  there  is  any  quantity  of  it  here  on  every 
hand  and  more  or  less  rich,  and  all  they  can  do  is  to  work  some  of 
It  as  it  will  pay  in  a  stamp  mill  which  saves  but  a  small  percentage 
on  the  average;  the  great  mass  of  ores  they  can  do  nothing  with;  if 
things  work  we  shall  see  what  we  can  do.  All  has  gone  well  so  far 
with  some  delays  on  small  matters  but  two  weeks  longer  will  leave  us 
in  shape  as  far  as  we  can  see." 

"We  have  kept  quiet  and  made  no  great  stir  as  yet,  although  it 
is  generally  understood  what  we  are  about.  Whatever  results  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  we  shall  not  spread  on,  but  get  some  general  and  favorable 
arrangements  made  and  go  ahead  with  the  business.  It  seems  Mr.  W. 
has  started  other  parties  out  here  to  conmence  the  same  thing,  but  we 
shall  have  a  good  start  ahead  and  probably  keep  ahead,  but  have  not 
had  any  advances  from  him  yet,  so  don’t  know  what  he  proposes  in  that 
case.  I  shall  have  to  ko  for  that  thing  as  soon  as  we  get  results 
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and  that  will  bring  me  home.” 

"You  see  accounts  of  4  in.  snow  blocking  U.P.R.R.  Well  that 
is  reasonable  for  that  amount  of  snow  on  a  prairie  will  blow  in  these 
high  winds  and  fill  a  cut  if  it  was  50  feet  deep. 

Frank. " 

The  "Mr.  W."  to  whom  Frank  Everett  refers,  was  causing  the 
adventurers  much  trouble.  Another  letter,  written  March  9  to  George 
Everett  goes  at  length  into  the  relations  between  "Mr.  W."  and  Adams, 
and  sets  forth  that  Mr.  W.,  having  financed  Adams  in  his  experiments, 
had  an  agreement  with  him  according  to  which  they  were  to  share  equal¬ 
ly  in  a  patent,  when  taken  out. 

Finally  -  "Adams  found  they  were  drawing  the  strings  on  him  in 
his  private  matters  and  had  him  hard  up,  so  they  were  likely  to  force 
him  to  unjust  terms  on  his  necessities;  he  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
them  the  slip  and  got  in  with  this  Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  an  old  miner  of 
large  experience  and  a  first  class  mechanic  and  worker,  well  acquainted 
in  these  parts  since  1860,  and  knew  the  business  right  through;  of  his 
own  accord  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  utility  of  the  process;  they 
were  to  come  out  together  and  put  up  the  thing  which  is  simple,  in  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  manner,  and  I  agreed  to  father  it  to  a  certain 
extent." 

Adams  and  Daws  came  to  Central  City  some  time  before  Frank  and 
Steve  arrived,  leased  an  idle  mill  from  the  Rockdale  Mining  Company, 
and  began  to  Install  the  new  fangled  furnace  which  was  to  make  their 
fortunes,  Mr.  W.  was  very  naturally  upset  when  he  found  that  his  in¬ 
ventor  had  escaped,  and  was  starting  their  new  process  on  his  own  hook. 
"To  return  to  Mr.  W.  The  move  took  him  by  surprise  and  left  him  flat; 
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he  made  great  exertions  to  fathom  it,  and  get  at  the  bottom  and  upset 
it.  He  did  not  know  for  a  month  where  Adams  was  nor  what  he  was  doing; 
he  put  out  all  sorts  of  feelers  to  get  hold  of  something;  in  fact 
showed  signs  of  weakness.  I  examined  his  position  and  Adams'  and  took 
advice  on  their  relative  rights.  A.,  as  an  equal  partner  had  a  right 
to  take  any  move  and  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  invention.  Mr.  W.'s 
right  came  in  on  the  patent  which  does  not  exist." 

Mr.  W.,  having  found  out  what  was  going  on,  sent  out  a  man  to 
start  the  process  in  his  own  behalf,  but  "it  will  do  him  no  good  as 
the  combination  is  not  likely  to  make  a  success,  and  bears  no  talent." 
Frank  had  the  usual  tenderfoot  opinion  of  the  condition  of  Central, 
and  its  opportunities  for  anyone  except  his  own  crowd:  "You  never  saw 
such  a  broken  down  set;  everybody  in  debt,  the  companies  all  playing 
out  and  every  decent  mine  will  soon  be  sold  for  debt  to  individuals; 
all  agents  for  companies  have  been  swindlers,  but  the  business  is 
getting  into  legitimate  shape." 

Central  City,  Mch.  10,  1869. 

Colorado  Territory. 

"Dear  3ro.  George, 

I  just  wrote  you  a  letter  yesterday  mostly  about  business  and 
now  between  12  and  1  o'clock  at  night  I  find  myself  at  liberty  to  write 
as  I  am  sitting  up  watching  on  account  of  Mr.  Dawes  having  a  bad  sore 
on  his  hand,  which  has  been  coming  on  for  some  days  and  makes  him  sick 
and  he  has  to  have  a  fire  and  to  have  it  dressed  often;  it  has  delayed 
us  some  on  account  of  his  not  being  around  and  it  has  come  through  from 
the  core  now  and  will  get  along  fast  after  this. 

"In  regard  to  Mr.  Willard's  case,  make  talk  enough  to  develop 
the  case  as  I  set  it  forth  and  Hoyle  will  tell  you,  and  don't  advanoa 
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him  any  of  ray  Ideas,  for  they  might  be  valuable  to  him;  he  pretends 
to  William  G.  A,  that  he  could  not  experiment  farther  on  account  of 
being  short  of  money  (which  I  guess  is  true  enough  for  he  has  wasted 
any  amount  in  speculations)  and  wanted  to  let  it  lay  along  when  A. 
was  obliged  to  do  something  to  keep  the  wolf  away,  and  thinking  he  had 
him  foul,  but  he  was  short-sighted  in  this:  he  will  make  a  bold  face 
though  and  pretend  to  more  than  he  can  show  the  cards  for  if  it  came 
to  the  test." 

"Now  for  the  country  here:  physically  it  is  a  remarkable  section; 
from  the  plains,  which  are  500  to  600  miles  across  and  at  this  season 
of  uninteresting  appearance  after  seeing  a  few  miles  of  them,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  and  run  back  in  a  succession  of  hills 
and  mountains  of  gradually  increasing  elevation  for  50  or  60  miles 
until  the  high  snowy  range  is  reached  and  the  Pacific  slope.  These 
mountains  are  piled  in  every  shape,  leaving  innumerable  valleys 
through  the  whole  space;  in  1859  and  '60  the  Pike’s  Peak  diggings  was 
struck  on  Cherry  and  Clear  Creeks  out  on  the  Plains  some  15  miles  from 
the  mountains;  there  the  City  of  Denver  now  stands  and  arose  from  that 
fact;  were  called  Pike's  Peak  but  that  is  in  sight  100  miles  south; 
from  thence  they  followed  the  streams  up  into  the  mountains  and  washed 
them  for  gold,  with  large  yield;  then  in  every  gulch  and  valley  between 
the  hills  the  dirt  was  found  rich  in  gold  which  they  could  wash  out 
and  every  year  since  is  washed  over  with  good  returns.  This  is  the 
condition  of  the  country  for  100  miles  up  and  down  the  range;  from 
this  they  found  the  veins  of  ore  cropping  out  in  numbers  in  almost 
every  hill  and  what  was  on  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
sun  in  many  veins  would  give  up  the  gold  easily  and  they  went  on  that; 
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thon  the  mining  fever  arose  and  the  companies  and  this  whole  section 
was  overrun  with  people.  It  is  incomprehensible  as  a  fact  to  be  only 
realized  on  sight,  the  amount  of  money  literally  wasted  here  by  bad 
management  and  recklessness  and  has  ruined  the  country  on  the  start; 
money  was  poured  out  in  the  East  and  whether  the  property  was  good 
or  bad,  you  might  almost  say  there  never  was  an  agent  who  did  his  duty 
or  was  competent  to  manage  decently;  the  exceptions  were  rare;  mills 
were  put  up  and  machinery  brought  at  vast  expense  without  knowing  what 
they  were  to  do  or  how  to  go  to  work;  result  was  the  excitement  died 
out,  agents  pocketed  the  balance  of  money,  no  companies  accomplished 
anything  and  all  gave  up  disgusted,  and  they  never  have  even  gone  into 
the  thing  as  a  decent  business  enterprise  should  be  conducted;  incom¬ 
petent  and  inexperienced  men  in  a  single  gulch  less  than  l/4  of  a  mile 
from  us,  rich  in  ores  (even  in  the  surface  stuff  of  which  you  can 
pound  up  a  piece  half  as  big  as  your  fist,  wash  it  down  in  a  pan  and 
see  gold  at  the  bottom  worth  from  5  to  20  cents),  are  8  or  10  mills 
partly  completed  and  more  or  less  fitted  with  machinery;  all  useless 
and  idle;  5  of  them  are  nice  stone  structures  and  what  they  cost  would 
be  enough  to  satisfy  my  wants  for  this  life  and  I  could  lay  by  on  half 
of  it;  nearly  the  same  all  over;  they  are  being  sold  every  little 
while  for  a  song  for  taxes;  the  companies  are  broke  and  hardly  have 
anybody  in  charge;  their  mills  and  mines  are  passing  into  the  hands 
of  private  men  who  will  work  them  as  they  should  be  in  time  as  fast 
as  means  are  provided;  if  we  can  work  the  difficult  ores  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  and  can  shortly  prove,  it  will  be  a  great  step 
for  the  country,  but  every  spirit  of  enterprise  has  died  out  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  left  here  are  poor  as  rats  and  content  to  work  for 
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day  wage 3 ,  even  mills  and  mines  in  operation  are  struggling  along 
poor  for  the  most  part  and  short  of  money;  if  and  when  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  we  can  do  the  work  it  will  do  to  get  a  good  mill  and  mining 
property  in  some  of  the  going  chances  for  a  little  money  as  something 
to  work  up  later,  and  before  our  success  makes  any  stir,  as  then  these 
things  will  begin  to  be  more  valuable  and  held  on  to." 

"This  is  the  only  speculation  I  can  see  worth  going  for  and 
don’t  want  too  much  of  that,  for  to  be  worth  anything  it  has  got  to 
be  worked  and  by  the  right  kind  of  men  and  they  are  scarce;  the  old 
story  of  working  itself  is  played  out.  If  the  whole  process  slumps 
as  far  as  the  hard  ores  go,  there  are  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  easy 
surface  stuff  which  can  be  bought  got  out,  from  which  these  men  have 
the  skill  for  they  understand  the  work  and  can  get  the  metal  and  at 
a  profit;  so  they  are  bound  to  do  something  here.  I  don't  feel  over¬ 
confident  of  entire  success  but  from  what  I  see,  I  can  well  judge 
what  can  be  done  in  one  way  or  another  to  take  the  apparent  hardihood 
off  the  move  and  enterprise." 

"These  facts  seem  never  to  have  been  understood  East  because 
the  only  means  of  information  lays  in  the  hand  of  speculators  who 
make  money  in  stocks,  but  sensible  business  men  here  understand  it 
and  patiently  wait  for  a  change  and  to  work  itself  out  right." 

"The  very  quiet  and  unassuming  way  we  have  conducted  the  work, 
and  business-like  and  practical  men  we  have  who  eat,  sleep  and  do 
their  own  work  in  their  mill  is  a  new  feature  in  operations  here  and 
it  has  given  many  persons  a  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  it, 
being  totally  different  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
done . " 
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"As  you  leave  Denver  and  reach  the  mountains  you  come  to  Golden 
City,  once  rich  In  diggings  and  now  on  a  hard  pan  basis  of  steady 
and  legitimate  improvement;  you  go  on  25  miles  up  and  down,  some  steep 
pitches  too  and  come  to  the  valley  again  where  Clear  Creek  runs  and 
along  which  is  located  Blackhawk  and  Central  City;  near  them  are 
cities  (all  cities  here)  of  Eureka  and  Nevada;  they  are  all  in  the 
valleys  and  huddled  up  together  among  mills  and  mines  in  queer  shapes, 
streets,  holes  and  houses  together.  There  are  some  nice  buildings 
and  a  good  deal  of  business  doing,  for  it  is  quite  a  central  point 
in  all  this  section;  one  of  the  richest  groceries  and  supply  stores 
commenced  in  1860  with  half  a  sack  of  flour  (borrowed)  as  a  bakery. 

It  is  known  as  the  Central  City  Bakery  now,  but  don't  bake  any  more 
bread  and  has  a  larger  and  better  stock  of  goods  than  most  of  our 
Boston  stores.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  immense  amount  of 
stuff  that  has  been  hauled  over  the  plains  and  up  into  these  moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  producing  more  now.  It  is  something  for  an  Eastern 
man  to  reflect  on." 

"I  like  this  section  and  the  society,  for  there  is  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Eastern  and  N.  E.  men  and  their  customs  are  more  the  go  and 
you  feel  more  at  home  than  in  most  Western  towns.  The  climate  is  tip 
top  and  they  call  it  the  worst  season  now,  but  the  average  weather  is 
better  than  ours  at  home;  some  splendid  warm  days;  no  deep  snows  and 
it  goes  off  as  soon  as  it  comes;  either  the  winds  blow  it  off  or  it 
melts  and  runs  down  hill;  the  air  is  dry  and  very  rare;  we  are  living 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level;  it  makes  you  short  breathed  to  climb 
the  hills;  our  mill  even  is  1,000  feet  higher  than  Central  City  as 
we  are  a  mile  away  and  a  steep  ascent  all  the  way  up  nearly;  we  have 
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a  horse  belonging  to  Dawes  and  a  blackboard  or  light  buggy  and  drive 
down;  the  science  of  driving  is  peculiar;  in  going  down  you  not  only 
rein  in  the  horse  but  put  your  foot  on  the  brake  for  every  vehicle 
has  that  and  to  let  out  is  only  to  let  it  off;  in  going  up  you  have 
to  take  time  for  the  horse  loses  his  wind.  You  ought  to  see  the 
stages  drive,  it  takes  some  drivers  but  they  are  equal  to  it.  The 
horses  are  mostly  small  and  most  people  go  on  horseback,  on  kind  of 
ponies  but  the  stage  stock  and  some  teams  are  fine.” 

"I  believe  I  fell  in  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denny  when  we  came  from 
Denver;  he  rode  with  the  driver  on  the  coach  to  enjoy  the  scenery, 
but  when  he  came  to  one  long  steep  hill,  he  was  afraid  to  ride  down 
and  got  off  to  go  on  foot,  so  he  lost  caste  in  the  opinion  of  the 
crowd  for  a  man  without  pluck  in  these  parts  is  of  no  account." 

"Come  out  if  you  want  to  see  something  to  pay  you.  No  Indians 
for  a  couple  of  months  yet.  Goodbye. 

Frank . " 

Central  City,  Mch.  10,  1869. 

"Dear  Clara, 

We  continue  to  survive  in  good  shape  except  our  right  bower, 
Dawes,  who  has  a  kind  of  ulcer  on  his  hand  and  has  laid  him  up  for 
a  week  already  and  will  for  some  time  longer  I  fear;  this  delays  our 
getting  started  and  at  an  unfortunate  time,  but  work  is  getting  on 
well  nevertheless  and  if  he  can  get  out  next  week  and  get  some  things 
he  has  to  see  about  in  person,  we  shall  be  complete  in  that  time  to 
start  for  a  test  and  after  that  our  more  perfect  arrangements  can  be 
put  in  while  we  are  running  and  producing  stuff .  The  furnace  is  dry¬ 
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delayed  a  little  but  if  nothing  more  occurs  we  shall  get  a  good  start. 
We  have  had  to  sit  up  in  turns  for  a  night  or  two  to  keep  fire  and 
dress  the  hand  in  poultices  and  he  has  suffered  much  from  pain  and 
want  of  sleep.” 

"'.Ye  have  heard  of  the  row  in  Boston  about  Adams  and  have  the 
result  in  the  shape  of  a  man  out  here  named  Bruce  who  is  going  to 

do  the  same  thing  as  we  are,  but  does  not  command  quite  the  ability 

as  we  do,  is  going  to  put  up  a  mill  entire  and  we  shall  get  a  start 

on  him  so  far  that  we  don’t  care  what  he  does,  if  he  does  anything 

which  is  doubtful,  being  a  scamp  and  notorious  here,  will  spend  a 
lot  of  Mr.  W.'s  money  and  put  more  into  his  own  pocket  and  not  being 
any  mechanic  and  understanding  the  points  of  the  machine ,  we  imagine 
that  enterprise  will  find  a  hard  road  to  travel  and  linger  a  long 
time . 

Frank . " 

Central  City,  March  18,  1869. 

"Dear  Mark:- 

For  the  last  12  days  Dawes  has  been  sick  and  in  the  room  from 
an  ulcerated  hand  which  was  bruised  and  got  cold  in  it;  he  has  suf¬ 
fered  much  pain  and  we  have  had  to  attend  to  it  night  and  day;  it  has 
now  commenced  to  heal  and  will  probably  keep  him  in  only  this  week 
longer;  this  has  been  unfortunate  for  there  are  many  things  to  be  got 
outside  which  only  he  can  attend  to,  and  are  now  needed.  If  nothing 
more  turns  up  another  week  will  see  us  about  ready  to  test;  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  up  auid  drying;  can  start  engine  next  week  and  put  on  blower. 
The  furnace  cracked  once  and  had  to  be  overhauled  in  part  but  is  all 
strong  and  right  again.  The  carpenters  are  well  along  in  getting  up 
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elevators  and  things  for  handling  the  ore  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get 

in  some  things  from  outside  and  set  them  up  we  shall  be  complete  for 
preliminary  running.’' 

"The  washer  is  conceived  and  will  have  birth  as  soon  as  these 
other  matters  are  a  little  more  out  of  the  way  and  if  Steve  manages 

right  he  will  make  quite  a  business  to  attend  to  out  of  it,  but  he 

wants  to  keep  cool  and  not  get  over  sanguine,  &c.,  over  it,  for  the 

saying  is  here  ’you  are  not  sure  of  anything  until  it  is  half  way 
down  your  throat.’’’ 

"Mr.  Bruce  has  been  around  lately;  he  has  bought  a  mill  site 
down  town  and  is  going  to  put  up  a  mill;  he  saw  Will  some  days  ago 
and  finally  told  him  what  he  was  up  to,  and  that  Willard  assented 
to  his  starting  in  here,  &c.,  and  wanted  Will  to  give  him  data  to 
work  on.  So  a  few  days  after  he  came  up  here  with  his  carpenter  and 
Will  met  him  outside  and  told  him  he  had  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  in  regard  to  it;  that  as  long  as  he  himself  was  experimenting 
here  he  could  not  see  what  any  other  parties  could  do  in  the  matter 
and  without  any  directions  from  Mr.  W.  he  could  do  nothing  about  it. 
Bruce  said  he  had  evidence  of  Hayden  &  Russell  granite  man  that  Mr. 

W.  told  him  he  could  come  out  and  put  it  up,  &c.,  but  had  no  papers 
and  so  it  ended  and  he  went  off." 

' He  cannot  put  up  the  works  with  any  kind  of  success  and  we 
shall  be  running  so  soon,  that  Mr.  W.  must  see  he  is  a  fool  to  under¬ 
take  to  do  anything  with  such  a  notorious  unprincipled  man  as  Bruce 
is  universally  known  to  be  here,  and  if  he  does  he  really  jeopardizes 
the  whole  thing  and  if  he  takes  the  chance,  he  will  have  to  assume 
the  risk  on  his  own  responsibility  before  things  are  adjusted.  Well 
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we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  him  (B.)  and  don't  fear  his  operations 
in  the  least.” 

"I  hear  the  Indians  have  captured  Gen.  Custer  down  in  Washita 
region;  if  so,  it  will  go  hard  with  him,  and  they  all  hope  it  is  so 
here  so  Government  will  get  stirred  up  and  do  something. 

Good  bye , 

Frank.” 


Central  City,  Mch.  21,  1860. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  have  not  a  great  deal  to  write  about  as  we  have  not  made  a 
final  yet  of  the  works  which  is  the  great  point;  the  things  are  look¬ 
ing  now  as  if  the  coming  week  will  put  us  in  shape  to  make  a  demon¬ 
stration;  Mr.  Dawes  has  just  got  so  he  can  get  around  and  now  we  shall 
get  along  faster.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  see  enough  after  a  week's 
running  to  determine  our  course  of  action,  and  then  I  am  off  for  home 
to  fix  other  matters,  &c •  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  be  there  and  feel 
no  uncertainty  about  the  final  and  successful  result  of  things  but  of 
course  want  to  see  the  actual  facts  demonstrated.  I  like  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  things  all  through  and  if  I  had  nothing  East  to  draw  me  off, 
would  settle  right  down  here,  but  I  will  carry  out  the  programme  and 
then  see  what  comes  next." 

"We  continue  all  well  and  had  no  trouble  except  from  overfeed¬ 
ing  and  one  dose  of  pills  carried  off  the  excess.  (We  have  not  had 
the  first  sign  of  cold.)  We  continue  to  have  more  or  less  snow  in 
light  falls  and  soon  off  and  enough  fine  weather  mixed  in.  Since 
Dawes  has  been  laid  up  I  have  had  his  horse  to  take  care  of  and  a 
good  deal  of  driving  around  to  do  and  getting  things.  This  is  all 
good,  as  it  keeps  me  active  and  growing  strong.  I  see  the  country 
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and  get  acquainted  with  lota  of  folks.  Down  in  Central  we  see  the 
streets  full  of  a  motley  crowd  of  folks  and  is  very  stirring  at  time 
one  singular  thing  they  have  scarcely  any  water  to  use  in  the  town; 
very  few  wells  and  so  they  carry  it  around  in  barrels  and  peddle  it 
out  at  5<V  per  bbl.  In  case  a  good  fire  started  it  would  clean  the 
whole  place  out.” 

We  take  walks  over  the  hills  looking  at  mines  and  picking  up 
interesting  and  pretty  specimens,  but  don't  find  any  with  the  real 
gold  sticking  out;  I  have  procured  some  though  and  can  make  a  pretty 
show  of  minerals  now;  I  have  some  nuggets,  too,  and  shall  get  a  few 
more  and  hope  to  make  a  nice  lot  besides.” 

"Steve ' a  housekeeping  and  cooking  are  passable  but  guess  the 
receipts  are  too  many  for  him. 

Prank . " 

Central  City,  March  21,  1869. 

"Dear  Bro.  George, 

I  received  last  week  your  two  letters  from  Chicago  and  Detroit 
which  showed  your  progress  has  brought  you  nearly  to  a  successful 
close.  I  wish  I  was  as  far  along  and  like  results  but  from  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  Dawes  we  have  not  got  along  as  far  as  we  should  at  this  time, 
although  things  are  well  up  and  now  he  is  able  to  get  out  we  shall 
have  things  in  pretty  good  shape  this  week.  With  a  fair  result  at 
the  start  I  can  leave  soon  after  making  general  arrangements  and  come 
home  and  find  how  the  land  lays  around  there,  Mr.  W.  &c,,  and  get  at 
the  best  plan  to  base  operations  on;  after  that  la  determined  then 
there  is  plenty  of  business  ahead  to  go  on  from  our  starting  point; 
as  it  is  I  have  no  fears  or  doubt  of  a  satisfactory  result  here  and 
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that  a  tip  top  arrangement  can  be  made  with  those  Rockdale  men  I  wrote 
about;  I  don't  want  Mr.  W.  to  get  at  them  before  we  have  enough  to 
sho]w  to  head  them  off;  he  has  shown  positive  weakness  in  his  last  move 
in  sending  out  (or  permitting)  the  man  Bruce  without  any  credentials 
and  is  Incompetent  to  do  what  he  has  told  all  around  here  he  is  going 
to  <lo  and  actually  came  to  Adams  to  give  him  the  data  to  begin  on;  but 
he  did  not  get  them  you  bet;  he  cannot  succeed  at  present  that's  sure.” 

”0n  the  start  we  shall  not  have  proper  machinery  (if  the  furnace 
is  all  right)  to  handle  any  great  amount  of  ore  and  to  advantage,  but 
can  do  a  moderate  thing  only  and  knowing  what  we  can  do,  shall  go  on 
and  get  up  things  in  shape  to  do  a  business  of  magnitude  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  got  up,  but  I  calculate  $5000  will  start  and  complete  the 
mill  as  it  is  here  thoroughly. 

Prank . ” 

Central  City,  Colorado  Ter. 

March  28,  1860. 

(From  S.  Z.  Hoyle) 

"Dear  Father, 

"I  have  not  much  to  say  as  we  are  yet  in  statu  quo  though  next 
week  bears  every  promise  of  a  start.  Everything  is  about  ready  for 
the  trial  and  unless  something  breaks  we  shall  start  the  engine  to¬ 
morrow  or  Tuesday." 

"As  the  arrangement  stands  the  ore  is  put  into  the  crusher  and 
is  not  then  touched  except  by  machinery  until  they  draw  off  the 
amalgam  from  the  Dolly  Tubs  and  when  we  get  started  and  the  process 
complete  I  will  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  whole  thing." 

"Dawes'  hand  has  about  recovered  though  too  tender  as  yet  to 
use.  He  will  soon  be  on  his  pins  at  work  again.  Tell  the  girls  I 
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am  much  obliged  for  the  receipts  hut  as  there  is  no  hen  fruit  here 

and  lemons  are  an  unknown  fruit  I  will  trade  them  all  back  for  receipt 

of  good  yeast  made  bread  also  for  the  yeast,  which  luxury  they  forgot 
to  mention!" 

"Prank  is  going  to  finish  this  squib,  so  love  to  all. 

Yours  truly. 


Steve . " 


Central  City,  Col.,  March  28th,  f69. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  14th  Inst,  and  have  Just  been  writ¬ 
ing  your  father  and  Oeorge  about  the  business,  and  now  X  come  to  you. 
About  me  all  are  sleeping  and  my  bunk  on  the  floor  is  inviting  me  to 
sweet  repose  (as  it  was  well  aired  today  by  the  mountain  breezes). 

Outside  the  wind  is  howling  like  mad  (one  of  our  sweet  little  snow 
squalls  from  off  the  Range ) . 11 

"Our  things  show  signs  of  coming  to  a  starting  point  this  week, 
which  will  either  assure  us  or  the  reverse;  then  we  have  to  make 

various  moves  for  policy,  &c.,  in  managing  the  matter.  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  and  satisfied  so  far." 

"I  have  skinned  4  birds  today,  walked  3  miles,  written  four  let¬ 
ters  and  talked  much.  I  get  just  about  papers  enough  as  I  can  find 
time  to  read  and  keep  up  with  the  news.  We  had  a  beef  stew  for  dinner 
and  fresh  peaches;  we  eat  a  good  deal  of  fruit  here  and  sometimes 
have  green  peas,  &c . (canned).  We  get  splendid  potatoes  from  the  valley. 
I  wish  I  had  a  barrel  of  those  apples  down  cellar.  I  hope  you  keep 
yourself  well  provided  and  do  not  go  hungry.  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  could 
help  you  go  through  a  meal  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  results. 
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Well,  It  makes  me  homesick  to  write  thus,  so  I  will  stop.  Tell  mother 
I  am  all  right.  I  hear  Sidney  has  lost  his  wife.  Good  night.  Kiss 
Cora  and  Edie  for  me  and  tell  them  nice  things  from  Papa. 

Frank . ’’ 

March  28,  1869. 

’’Dear  Mark:- 

Yours  of  the  19th  is  Just  at  hand.” 

”1  shall  stop  long  enough  to  see  the  thing  through  and  in  a 
proper  condition  before  I  leave,  but  intend  to  come  back  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  put  it  through.  I  find  everything  is  doing  so  well  around 
home  that  I  have  no  anxiety  though  I  would  like  well  enough  to  be 
there . ” 

’’Bruce  is  getting  a  foundation  ready  to  put  up  his  mill  and 
waiting  for  our  results,  but  I  fear  he  will  be  disappointed  and  his 
backers  anyway.” 

"I  have  yet  to  see  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  visit  some 
mines,  get  various  little  things  and  matters  so  I  cannot  tell  what 
time  longer  it  will  take.  It  keeps  Steve  and  I  busy  in  doing  little 
jobs  about  the  mill  and  getting  things  up  from  Central  so  I  do  not 
take  the  time  at  present;  the  work  has  gone  slow  of  late  from  Dawes 
being  laid  up,  but  now  things  are  coming  out  more  even.  Some  nights 
we  are  out  a  'drawing'  things  and  always  get  enough  to  pay  expenses 
this  way;  many  hundred  dollars  worth  (if  bought)  have  been  got  in 
thusly  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country." 

"Give  love  to  all  and  keep  us  posted. 

Frank . " 
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Central  City,  Colorado  Ter. 

March  28,  1869. 

(irom  S.  Z.  Hoyle) 

"Dear  Geo . 

This  being  Sunday  we  all  feel  pious  and  take  our  weekly  wash, 
it  not  being  considered  a  la  mode  to  get  the  grime  off  more  often  than 
that;  indeed  one  of  our  neighbors  has  not  washed  for  some  two  years 
and  when  the  wind  blows  the  scales  and  punk  rattles  like  chain  mail." 

"Prank  says  you  are  coming  out. here  and  I  consider  it  the  very 
prettiest  journey  you  could  take  only  I  would  not  start  before  1st 
May  as  the  Railroad  will  be  blocked  more  or  less  till  then  as  March 
and  April  are  the  severe  months  here." 

"Don't  go  into  any  business  east  of  the  Mississippi  -  that  is 
played,  Omaha  would  suit  you,  splendid  roads,  good  horses  and  plenty 
of  chances  to  speculate  in  corner  lots." 

"Mill  matters  are  coming  to  a  climax  and  I  expect  when  this 
reaches  you  we  will  have  killed  the  cat  and  resumed  specie  payment 
or  gone  into  bankruptcy,  a  fine  country  for  either  operation. 

Steve ." 

Mr.  W.  seems  to  have  proved  harder  to  handle  than  the  adventurers 
had  expected.  He  was  still  in  the  east  and  George  Everett  had  been 
negotiating  with  him  without  result.  His  minion  Bruce  was  pushing  the 
construction  of  the  rival  mill  at  Central.  Frank  and  the  others  there¬ 
fore  resolved  on  strategy.  When  their  furnace  should  be  finished  and 
working  well,  they  would  pretend  it  was  a  failure,  in  order  to  make  a 
better  deal  with  the  greedy  Mr.  W.  Frank  explains  this  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  George: 
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"The  Interviews  with  Mr.  W.  Show  his  position  to  be  one  where 
we  shall  have  to  use  some  strategy  to  bring  him  to  terms;  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  show  the  thing  a  very  indifferent  success  here  which 
will  block  Bruce's  operations  here  or  else  put  him  on  to  W.'s  new  plan, 
which  is  mostly  talk  and  if  there  was  anything  in  it,  he  is  not  the  man 
to  bring  it  to  a  success  and  he  will  fizzle  finally  and  I  pity  the 
backers,  for  he  is  a  man  who  won't  waste  any  money  passing  through  his 
hands  and  somebody  is  liable  to  be  swindled.  It  is  no  use  to  urge  Mr. 
W.  to  any  more  talk  unless  he  volunteers,  as  we  understand  his  position 
and  feelings  and  that  is  enough  for  now.  Russell,  a  stone  man,  is 
Bruce's  main  backer  I  expect." 

"If  we  get  to  work  all  right  on  the  start,  we  shall  keep  along 
under  a  cloud  and  have  the  impression  get  out  that  we  are  not  succeed¬ 
ing  very  well  and  between  getting  up  the  new  machines  and  trying  to 
work  different  ores  and  pretending  to  go  for  surface  stuff  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying  we  cannot  do  better  than  stamp  mills,  and  keep¬ 
ing  results  to  ourselves,  and  being  short  of  money,  &c.,  and  not  make 
any  demonstrations,  we  shall  be  able  for  a  long  time  to  depress  the 
market  so  as  to  get  a  settlement  and  be  in  tip  top  condition  to  go  in 
with  a  rush  afterwards  and  do  the  big  thing.  Meanwhile  we  could  really 
be  doing  enough  to  pay  expenses  and  a  little  more  and  thus  gain  the 
point."  (March  28,  1869) 

"We  shall  conduct  the  work  in  a  blind  way  to  prevent  any  exact 
knowledge  getting  out  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  get  a  good  start. 

Get  hold  of  two  or  three  mills  and  propositions  for  a  song  and  hold 
them  until  we  can  put  them  to  work.  That's  the  only  business  worth 
a  damn  here  out  of  the  whole  thing,  controlling  the  handling  of  the 
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process  and  the  men.  If  W.  won't  settle  he  can  be  out-generaled.  I 
know  one  or  two  ways." 

Central  City,  Apr.  2,  1869. 

"Dear  Bro .  Ed. 

I  am  getting  along  very  quietly  and  well  and  not  gone  anywhere 
or  anything  happened  out  of  the  steady  and  regular  course  of  things; 
we  Just  stick  right  here  in  the  mill  getting  the  work  along  and  I  some¬ 
times  make  short  trips  around  in  a  circuit  of  a  mile  or  two,  so  I  know 
every  inch  of  it  already  and  pick  up  a  few  birds,  &c.  (I  have  about 
a  dozen  species  and  25  skins),  also  some  pretty  fancy  specimens  of 
rock  and  ores;  I  shall  have  a  nice  little  assortment  of  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  the  country  by  the  time  I  return  for  my  cabinet.  I  have  to  go 
down  to  Central  often  for  things  to  eat  and  for  the  work.  I  am  getting 
to  look  rather  rough  in  old  clothes  and  looks,  but  I  feel  I  am  so  much 
stronger  and  can  do  a  good  deal  of  work  and  feel  better  for  it.  I  do 
not  probably  gain  much  in  flesh  but  what  there  is,  is  strong  and  relia¬ 
ble;  for  instance,  there  are  many  mills  idle  all  around  with  lots  of 
machinery,  belting,  tools,  iron,  &c . ,  in  them  (or  was).  Now  they  are 
locked  or  nailed  up  for  security.  They  are  in  charge  of  agents  but 
not  much  looked  after.  But  all  have  openings  in  them  somewhere  so 
people  in  want  help  themselves  at  night;  we  happen  to  belong  to  that 
class;  so  we  hunt  around  nights  and  get  a  lot  of  supplies  that  way; 
'drawing'  they  call  it  here  and  we  have  to  do  our  share;  we  can  get 
$100  worth  ( to  buy  it )  in  a  night ,  but  now  we  are  through  and  have  a 
good  supply  of  everything  available;  some  of  these  night  trips  are 
very  amusing;  for  instance,  the  last  one  two  nights  ago;  we  visited 
a  mill  about  a  mile  off  of  which  we  had  a  key;  it  lays  at  the  foot  of 
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a  steep  hill  (50  degrees)  and  right  back  of  a  town  so  4  of  us  went  in 
and  took  a  big  circular  saw  arbor  and  pulley  (about  70  lbs.)  and  saw 
(35  lbs.)  and  25  lbs.  quicksilver  ijpl.10  per  lb.  here,  went  around  on 
the  tip  toe  with  a  candle  under  a  water  pall  and  got  the  things  to¬ 
gether.  I  started  with  the  20  inch  saw  over  my  back  and  a  bottle  of 
quick  in  pocket  and  other  hand;  Steve  had  the  arbor  and  pulley;  Will, 
boxes  and  more  quick;  Dawes  with  one  lame  hand,  a  bag  with  some  small 
things.  Steve  and  I  got  off  first  and  went  ahead;  kept  the  road  until 
we  tried  to  strike  across;  then  got  into  a  place  full  of  ditches  and 
holes  and  piles  of  dirt;  then  near  a  house  and  a  big  dog  came  for  us; 
we  got  on  the  track  again  and  then  got  on  a  wrong  road,  went  up  hill 
and  down.  We  know  the  direction  well  enough  but  were  lots  of  cross 
roads  from  mines  which  twist  all  around.  We  finally  got  on  the  hill 
overlooking  our  place  and  found  we  were  on  the  road  too  high  up  by  one 
started  down  hill  among  stumps,  bushes  and  rocks,  with  the  pleasant 
chance  of  getting  into  prospect  holes  from  10  to  50  feet  deep,  but  it 
was  some  light  and  we  have  learned  the  knack  of  avoiding  them;  finally 
'•  one  or  two  tumbles  but  no  damage  we  met  the  other  two  at  the 

foot  and  they  had  tracked  us  by  the  sound  of  the  saw  against  the  bush¬ 
es  like  a  cow  bell;  they  too  had  got  off  the  road  at  one  place;  Dawes 
fell  over  a  pile  of  stuff  and  broken  a  bowl  he  had,  &c.,  so  we  had  a 
good  laugh  all  around;  got  home  with  rest  of  load  safe  and  had  a  val¬ 
uable  cargo;  we  had  'drawn*  a  pair  of  small  platform  scales  from  there 
before  and  lots  of  belting,  &c.,  from  elsewhere,  and  not  needing  any¬ 
thing  more  at  present  will  call  it  enough." 

I  expected  they  would  start  the  engine  this  week  but  as  it  has 
been  pretty  cold  lately,  thought  best  not  to  on  account  of  freezing 
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up;  it  is  all  ready  and  the  test  of  the  arrangements  nearly  so;  we 
can  get  to  going  next  week  and  keep  along  steady  if  the  things  all 
work  right  and  there  will  probably  have  to  be  only  some  slight  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  apparatus;  have  not  put  a  blast  on  the  furnace  yet  to 
test  that  for  want  of  the  power,  but  I  have  no  fears  but  what  that 
will  work  for  all  essential  points.  It  will  all  come  inside  of  $2500 
for  the  start  and  then  some  more  will  be  required  to  extend  the  capa¬ 
city,  but  it  will  be  a  good  thing  when  it  comes  to  work  right.  We 
shall  have  to  work  off  and  on  for  effect  and  to  blind  the  other  set 
and  probably  put  up  another  furnace  and  things  as  soon  as  we  can  see 
that  it  is  all  right,  so  that  the  operations  will  be  extended  sometime 
ahead  before  we  can  come  out  square  as  to  what  can  be  done,  but  then 
we  shall  have  the  biggest  concern  for  capacity  in  the  country  and  won’t 
care  for  the  rest;  meanwhile  they  will  be  uncertain  and  liable  to 
fizzle . " 

Tell  Clara  to  get  the  other  side  of  the  house  if  she  wants  to, 
as  I  want  to  get  better  located  and  don’t  know  if  I  shall  build  or  not. 
I  want  to  get  away  by  the  middle  of  the  month  if  I  can  get  arrangements 
made . 

Frank . " 

On  April  4th  Frank  wrote  Clara  that  things  in  the  mill  were  about 
ready,  and  would  be  tried  the  next  day.  On  the  10th  he  wrote  George 
Everett  from  Denver  that  the  engine  was  running  all  right,  and  he  was 
almost  ready  to  leave  for  home.  On  April  12th  he  wrote  to  Clara  "last 
week  they  commenced  to  run  engine  and  get  the  different  things  to  work- 
lng,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  right  as  far  as  tried;  the  furnace  blast 
did  not  prove  sufficient  so  they  have  not  put  a  fire  into  it  yet  but 
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have  now  got  it  fixed  and  are  getting  up  steam  again  to  commence  to 
run."  On  the  19th  he  wrote  again: 

"'/Veil,  things  have  gone  along  for  another  week  and  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  results,  except  we  started  up  engine  once  or  twice  and  tried 
things  at  work.  Saturday  we  had  up  steam  and  tried  everything  and 
found  several  points  in  the  machinery  which  will  need  some  alteration 
and  will  require  some  days  longer  work  to  put  all  in  shape." 

"The  furnace  is  not  fully  in  order  yet  as  the  blower  as  had  here 
is  not  powerful  enough  and  we  have  to  make  more  draft  in  the  chimney." 

"In  a  word  all  seems  to  be  about  right  for  the  main  part  and 
there  are  only  such  matters  as  would  always  occur  in  setting  up  a  lot 
of  new  machinery;  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  in 
general  and  believe  that  after  this  week  the  work  will  be  able  to  go 
right  along." 

On  the  same  day  Prank  wrote  more  fully  to  Mark  Hoyle: 

Well  to  plunge  into  "media  res",  last  week  we  were  getting  all 

ready  to  start  and  Saturday  morning  got  up  steam;  we  found  the  engine 

first  rate  and  some  of  the  machinery  all  right,  but  after  trying 
everything  found  there  were  some  outs.  For  instance,  our  force  pump 
at  the  lode  to  supply  water,  is  old  and  has  got  to  be  further  repair¬ 
ed  to  stand;  several  pullles  have  to  be  altered  to  speed  up  various 

things  and  some  other  trifling  alterations;  now  the  furnace;  we  have 
had  fire  on  twice  and  tried  to  run  it  with  the  blower  we  have;  after 
the  first  time  we  put  another  blower  in  chimney  to  get  a  draft,  but 
we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  draft  around  down  22  feet  through 
the  flue  and  up  through  the  stack,  which  is  faulty  in  various  points; 
it  is  but  little  higher  than  the  fire  box,  has  a  large  chamber  at 
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bottom  and  small  outlet,  so  the  hot  air  expands  in  it  and  backs  up 
Into  the  furnace;  this  was  an  old  stack  in  the  building  and  of  course 
could  not  know  how  it  would  work  until  tried.  It  will  require  a 
stronger  blower  to  act  on  the  twice,  a  larger  opening  out  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  and  a  higher  stack  to  seeure  more  draft;  this  can  all  be  done  in 
the  next  4  or  5  days  and  no  one  is  at  all  discouraged  for  everything 
else  is  ail  in  shape  and  this  is  a  simple  alteration;  if  it  works 
it  will  be  cheap  experience  and  small  trouble  in  starting  such  a  pro¬ 
cess;  another  time  it  would  come  out  all  right  first  time.,' 

"Meanwhile  Bruce  is  getting  up  his  building  and  he  will  not  know 
our  difficulties  and  will  meet  some  snags  if  he  ever  succeeds;  I  shall 
wait  until  they  get  fixed  and  try  again,  and  if  all  right,  am  prepared 
to  leave  at  short  notice  and  I  hope  in  a  week  from  today,  but  I  hate 
to  as  the  fun  is  just  beginning  and  could  get  into  lots  of  chances  to 
operate,  and  do  business.  I  have  looked  into  everything  worth  seeing 
and  well  posted  in  everything  going  on  all  around  here. 

Frank . " 

A  telegram  to  George  Everett  is  dated  the  same  day.  "Doing 
pretty  well.  Telegraph  three  thousand.  Return  in  about  a  week. 

Frank. " 

Apparently  'pretty  well'  was  not  well  enough.  Frank  must  have 
started  east  about  April  26,  but  we  never  hear  of  their  using  the 
furnace  again.  It  had  become  another  one  of  the  failures  which  lit¬ 
tered  the  gulches  of  Central  City. 
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THE  STAMP  MILL 

Frank  Everett  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  at  home  In  South  Dedham. 
Steve  Hoyle  did  not  go  east  with  him  but  was  busy  mining  near  Central. 
The  failure  of  the  furnace  seems  not  to  have  discouraged  them  at  all 
or  upset  their  belief  in  Adams,  since  like  all  miners  in  a  new  country 
they  were  gamblers,  sure  that  next  time  they  would  make  their  pile. 
Frank  must  have  been  a  good  salesman,  for  the  second  venture  was  on  a 
larger  scale  and  took  a  bigger  ante  than  the  first.  Hot  only  the 
Everett  brothers  but  Grandfather  Hoyle  and  some  of  the  other  relatives 
helped  finance  it. 

We  are  never  told  any  details  of  the  furnace  process,  but  it  was 
some  scheme  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  the  ore  by  the  application 
of  heat.  The  second  time  they  were  to  try  a  stamp  mill;  in  such  an 
apparatus  the  ore  is  crushed  to  a  fine  powder  by  a  battery  of  "stamps", 
or  heavy  hammers  driven  by  steam,  and  mixed  with  water  into  a  very 
thin  paste.  From  this  liquid  paste  the  gold  is  extracted  by  mercury. 
The  particles  of  rock  are  carried  off  as  waste,  but  the  heavier  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold  and  mercury  remains  and  is  called  amalgam.  From  this 
the  quicksilver  can  easily  be  expelled  by  heat;  the  gold  (if  any)  is 
left  as  a  residue. 

Frank  left  South  Dedham  in  January,  1870,  and  his  first  letter, 
to  his  wife,  is  dated  from  Omaha. 

OMAHA 

Sunday ,  8  A.M.,  J any .  23 ,  ' 70 . 

"Dear  Clara, 

West  of  the  Missouri,  thank  God,  and  safe  and  sound.  Found 
good  ice  on  the  river  and  crossed  in  the  'Bus*  at  about  12  o’clock 
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last  night.  It  was  a  Tine  night  and  thermometer  about  zero.” 

"'Yell,  to  return  to  the  start.  I  arrived  in  N.  Y.  Wednesday 
and  saw  Conklin  and  still  found  he  was  bound  to  go.  So  I  went  up  to 
Middletown  and  stopped  at  Aunty's  over  night;  they  are  jogging  along 
as  usual  comfortable  and  nice.  Left  If .  at  8  o'clock  in  Buffalo  Express 
over  the  Erie  Road;  saw  all  the  beauties  and  dangers  of  this  line; 
noticed  the  scenes  of  the  Rock  and  Mast  Hope  disasters;  for  part  of 
the  way  the  scenery  is  grand  and  terrible.  Reached  Buffalo  at  mid¬ 
night  Thursday  and  took  sleeping  car  for  Cleveland;  in  morning,  Friday, 
met  Sam  Lovis  at  depot  and  he  went  out  some  distance  with  us  and  had 
a  nice  chat.  Reached  Chicago  that  night  at  10  o'clock;  took  sleeping 
car  on  Rock  Island  Road,  and  woke  up  at  Davenport  across  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  River  in  Iowa  in  the  morning,  Saturday.  Saw  the  Government  works 
on  Rock  Island,  &c.  From  Davenport  to  this  place  on  Saturday.  We 
arrived  by  steady  travelling  having  been  on  the  road  since  Thursday 
A.M.,  11  o'clock,  until  Saturday  night,  11.30  P.M.  constantly.  We 
enjoyed  clear  and  cold  weather  all  the  way,  very  favorable  for  travel¬ 
ling  and  good  luck  so  far.  We  leave  here  at  11  o'clock  to  arrive  in 
Cheyenne  tomorrow  A .14.  about  9.  Not  seen  my  trunk  yet,  suppose  all 
right.  I  took  a  little  cold  in  the  cars  last  evening  and  feel  it  in 
my  throat  this  morning  but  expect  the  unrivalled  air  of  the  plains 
will  dissipate  that  like  a  morning  mist.” 

"Well,  I  have  not  dared  to  think  much  of  home,  but  at  times  I 
have  been  there  in  mind  and  can  but  remember  those  I  left  behind;  I 
trust  God  and  time  will  endure  the  situation  but  I  have  our  parting 
layed  away  in  a  sacred  niche  in  my  heart.” 

"’.Veil,  it  is  a  fine  morning,  and  breakfast  is  ready  so  good 
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bye  until  next  time.  Time  will  cure  all  difficulties  and  I  will  leave 

the  situation  in  that  way.  Poor  little  Edie  how  I  should  like  - 

and  .Clara  also;  Cora,  all  love. 

Prank. " 

Central  City,  Jany.  26th,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

Now  for  a  good  long  letter  and  I  wish  I  could  get  it  to  you 
to-morrow,  so  as  to  avoid  delay,  as  it  will  be  long  for  you  to  wait, 
but  once  get  started  and  I  hope  you  will  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

Here  at  last  and  I  am  thankful  the  journey  is  over.  We  arrived  safe 
last  evening  just  one  week  from  the  time  I  left  you.  I  wrote  a  line 
from  Omaha  and  was  on  the  road  until  last  eve.  I  made  a  pleasant 
trip  on  the  U.P.R.  to  Cheyenne  travelling  in  unrivalled  Pullman  Style 
and  there  is  no  more  unique  sight  than  those  cars  on  the  overland  trip; 
as  pleasant  and  cosy  as  a  parlor  and  the  passengers  seem  like  a  home 
party  after  a  short  time  mingling  together  socially  and  employing 
themselves  in  every  way;  you  forget  the  motion  and  noise  of  the  cars 
(which  is  less  in  them  than  any  you  ever  went  in)  and  you  also  forget 
you  are  rolling  along  through  a  howling  wilderness  regardless  of  the 
tempest  and  storm.  That  was  too  good  to  last  more  than  one  day;  at 
Cheyenne  found  one  half  the  town  in  ruins  from  the  late  fire,  but  is 
building  up  again;  after  waiting  1-1/2  hours  we  got  off  on  the  Denver 
Branch  Road  and  reached  Evans  in  4  hours.  Evans  is  a  smart  little 
place  and  not  as  rough  as  I  expected  to  find;  I  began  to  find  here 
friends  and  acquaintances.  My  freight  had  all  arrived  and  been  shipped 
on  teams  last  week,  so  we  expect  to  get  it  here  at  the  mill  this  week 
sometime.  We  left  there  by  coach  at  7  o'clock  P.M.  and  got  into  Den- 
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ver  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  making  another  night  of  staging  which 
I  hoped  the  new  R.R,  would  avoid;  after  being  on  the  road  so  long  this 
was  a  hard  pull  on  us;  then  we  left  Denver  for  here  at  two  hours  later 
and  got  up  here  at  6  o'clock  P.M,  which  was  enough  riding  for  me  and  I 
was  thankful  to  get  here  at  ray  old  quarters  again,  where  I  feel  so  much 
at  home,  Steve  met  us  at  Central  and  I  knew  him,  but  he  is  a  tough 
looking  lad  and  in  tip  top  health  and  condition;  we  took  a  team  and 
came  up  to  the  mill;  we  had  a  good  reception  from  our  numerous  friends 
and  a  supper  as  of  old  with  appetite  to  match.  My  trunk  was  sorry 
looking,  bursted  off  the  side,  and  one  side  Just  a  wreck  of  trunk;  the 
roping  was  all  that  saved  it  and  the  things;  nothing  was  lost  out  as  it 
did  not  come  apart  and  the  only  thing  broken  was  the  glass  of  that  toy 
picture  'Keepsake';  all  the  bottles  safe.  It  was  good  packing  saved 
it,  and  such  an  opening,  I  thought  of  you  and  the  packing  of  it,  in 
contrast  with  the  opening;  from  grave  to  gay  decidedly.  It  was  fun 
for  the  boys  and  the  presents  were  all  appreciated.  Steve  went  for 
a  mince  pie  for  supper  and  the  other  things  are  yet  in  reserve;  the 
fruit  kept  well  and  did  not  freeze." 

"I  am  satisfied  with  my  outfit  and  have  enough  things.  We 
shall  get  a  new  stove  and  some  little  extras  to  put  our  housekeeping 
on  a  good  footing  and  then  can  live  nicely.  I  find  Steve  is  getting 
to  be  like  the  rest  of  baches  in  the  matter  of  reducing  housework  to 
the  smallest  amount." 

"The  weather  has  been  good  of  late  and  no  snow  to  speak  of; 
our  quarters  are  the  same  and  I  notice  my  cough  medicine  froze  at  the 
head  of  my  bed  last  night,  but  had  plenty  of  blankets  and  kept  warm 
and  good;  the  cold  I  took  on  the  road  has  about  gone  today  and  I  expect 
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the  cough  drops  will  answer  every  purpose,  frozen  or  otherwise.  Jok¬ 
ing  aside,  I  don't  feel  pinched  up  by  the  cold  as  I  do  at  home  under 
a  temperature  much  colder  by  the  thermometer," 

"We  are  getting  in  the  timber  to  build  the  frame  of  the  stamp 
mill  and  will  have  the  men  at  work  on  it  next  week,  and  without  the 
weather  is  extra  cold  shall  get  completed  in  course  of  next  month;  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  execution  of  my  plans  so  far.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  to  talk  up  and  in  doing  it  by  detail  to  make  it  hold  out." 

"Steve  is  curious  to  imagine  how  Cose  and  Edie  look;  poor  Edie, 

I  miss  her  much  and  suppose  she  thinks  I  am  a  'skunk'  sure  now,  along 
with  her  mother;  well  take  care  of  her  and  write  about  her.  Grand¬ 
mother  and  the  rest  are  well  I  hope;  I  will  write  as  often  as  I  can  to 
make  them  feel  well. 

Prank." 

Central  City,  Peby.  6th,  '70. 

"Dear  Clara:- 

For  last  few  days  we  have  had  more  snow  here  than  I  have  seen 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  it  drifts  up  the  roads  some,  but  a  little 
snow  on  these  hilly  roads  impedes  travel  and  operations  very  much; 
the  teams  with  our  heavy  freight  have  got  part  way  into  the  mountains , 
and  the  boss  bull  whacker  came  up  yesterday  and  says  will  be  here  by 
middle  of  ‘the  week;  the  snow  has  delayed  him  and  also  some  of  our  tim¬ 
ber,  but  the  carpenters  are  at  work  and  all  going  on  well  and  looks 
as  if  we  should  mostly  get  ready  this  month." 

"Although  the  weather  has  been  snowy  and  some  cold  but  not  near 
as  cold  as  the  first  week  I  was  here,  we  are  getting  along  very  com¬ 
fortably  and  now  I  am  well  used  to  the  circumstances  and  enjoy  it;  a 
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good  appetite  and  plenty  to  eat;  warm  clothes  and  a  good  healthy  air; 

I  am  getting  tough  and  feel  like  pitching  in." 

"We  are  a  miners'  set;  in  rough  clothes,  long  boots,  we  swing 
round  perfectly  loose;  Steve  particularly." 

"Have  seen  more  sleighs  since  this  snow  struck  than  I  supposed 
the  country  contained,  but  such  outfits;  like  pungs  with  heavy  plank 
runners.  Nothing  stylish  like  ours;  pretty  good  horse  flesh  though 
and  some  mule  flesh." 

"I  wrote  mother  a  good  long  letter  Friday  descriptive  which  will 
be  entertaining  to  all.  Now  I  am  writing  and  have  a  snow  bird  stew 
cooking  on  the  stove,  which  I  expect  will  be  bully.  We  got  60  in  a 
few  shots  and  are  size  of  peeps.  I  got  Mrs.  Shaw  to  make  me  a  crust; 
she  makes  our  bread;  she  also  has  got  a  mess  of  snow  birds  and  we 
are  playing  beat  on  the  best  stew,  and  shall  exchange  and  test  it;  I 
must  quit  now  and  attend  to  it,  so  will  report  further  on  it." 

"Evening  -  Well  to  finish  the  stew  I  got  nicely  along  on  it; 
potatoes  and  onions  all  in  and  about  done  and  then  put  the  crust  on 
about  ten  minutes  to  finish  all;  meantime  the  fire  was  brisk  and  not 
being  able  to  stir  it  on  account  of  crust  the  potatoes  settled,  stuck 
and  burnt  a  little;  we  saved  it  but  all  the  fine  flavor  was  gone, 
though  it  was  eatable  and  we  stuffed  ready  to  burst  all  around;  had 
a  nice  batch  of  biscuits  Mrs.  S.  made  for  us,  and  a  can  of  fresh  milk 
she  gave  us  for  our  coffee;  we  finished  off  with  canned  pineapple; 
it  was  a  big  feed.  Mrs.  Shaw  made  hers  a  pot  pie  and  it  was  ahead. 

We  Just  sat  down  half  an  hour  and  smoked,  then  washed  up  dishes  and 
cleaned  up  room." 

"Send  me  the  family  pictures,  sometime,  a  New  Issue  I  mean,  as 
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I  want  them  to  look  at;  particularly  Edie's  who  makes  my  nose  tingle 
and  eyes  dim  every  time  I  think  of  her,  poor  little  thing.  I  expect 
she  misses  me  much.  Well,  give  her  a  good  kiss  and  a  papa's  hug  and 
take  a  thousand  to  yourself. 

Frank • " 

From  the  letter  of  February  13,  1870: 

"Last  week  all  our  machinery  arrived  In  good  condition;  we  had 
18  yoke  of  bull  teams  up  here  and  two  bullwhackers ,  but  were  nice 
fellows;  it  came  Wednesday  which  was  a  fine  day  and  got  it  all  up  and 
unloaded  the  same  day.  I  got  them  a  good  dinner." 

"The  same  day  there  was  an  excitement  and  run  started  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Bank  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  drew  out 
my  money  including  a  remittance  of  $1100  just  made  me,  but  the  Bank 
stood  it  and  they  are  all  right,  but  I  don't  go  much  on  them." 

"'When  our  batteries  came  through  town,  it  made  some  excitement 
and  I  send  your  dad  a  paper  noticing  the  same.  Steve  got  a  letter 
from  him  about  his  new  business  arrangements,  and  we  all  felt  as  happy 
as  if  we  had  struck  10  oz.  ore.  Talked  of  sending  an  order  all  around, 
but  concluded  to  wait  until  we  could  send  the  bullion  with  it." 

"Our  timber  is  just  about  all  here  and  the  carpenters  say  they 
will  have  the  stamps  up  in  two  weeks  more.  'We  calculate  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  week  to  complete  all  other  details.  Steve  and  his  crowd  are 
taking  out  good  looking  stuff  and  has  a  large  pile  ahead." 

"The  climate,  &c.,  has  had  a  good  effect  on  Conklin,  who  was 
dyspeptic,  but  now  works  hard  and  eats  hia  regular  meals  and  is  very 
contented;  he  proves  a  valuable  man  in  working  and  fixing  up  around 
the  mill.  Your  friend  Adams  attends  right  up  to  the  work  and  has  got 
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it  all  laid  out  and  coming  along  well;  I  act  as  cook,  general  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  a  sort  of  balance  wheel  to  the  whole." 

From  the  letter  of  February  20,  1870: 

"Went  right  off  about  a  mile  down  the  Gulch  for  a  man  to  come 
to  work;  got  back  and  went  helping  Will  at  the  forge  until  noon;  then 
washed  breakfast  dishes  and  got  dinner  all  at  same  motion.  Since  then 
been  off  out  to  see  about  wood,  &c .  We  have  7  men  at  work  today  in 
the  mill  digging  out  some  frozen  earth  which  the  carpenters  have  got 
to  have  ready  to  go  on  with  their  work  in  the  morning;  it  is  frozen 
so  hard  they  have  to  blast  it  like  rock;  there  goes  a  shot  now  and 
the  ground  trembles  and  earth  flies  like  a  volcano;  it  tears  it  up 
in  great  chunks • " 

"Steve  is  a  hero  at  work;  if  you  could  see  him  swing  a  pick 

or  sledge  by  the  hour  you  wouldn't  know  the  boy.  He  has  got  up  his 

muscle  and  learned  hard  work.  We  are  getting  along  well  with  the 
work;  the  carpenters  say  the  battery  mill  will  be  up  this  week  and 
then  we  have  a  lot  of  other  jobs  to  fix  up  before  we  can  run  which 

will  take  some  time  longer,  but  we  shall  be  ready  as  soon  as  the 

weather  is  fit  to  begin  on.  This  last  week  has  been  very  snowy  and 
cold  and  windy,  so  we  have  not  stirred  out  much  but  to-day  was  mild 
and  beautiful  when  you  could  enjoy  the  spring  like  air  on  the  hill 
sides  in  your  shirt  sleeves." 

"I  am  getting  tough  and  stouter  but  am  nothing  at  hard  work  like 
Steve,  though  I  take  a  hand  at  anything  that  comes  along  that  I  can 
do,  to  get  into  working  trim.  When  we  start  up  to  bun  I  shall  take  a 
shift  at  some  regular  job  in  the  mill  like  feeding  the  batteries; 
i.e.,  shovelling  in  the  ore,  say  for  8  hours  out  of  the  24,  as  we  run 
day  and  night,  once  started;  the  feeding  is  a  very  essential  part  of 
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the  work,  requiring  judgment  and  not  so  hard  work  as  steady.” 

"I  have  no  idea  of  beginning  to  chew  again,  so  rest  easy  on 
that  score;  tobacco  in  that  form  has  no  temptations.” 

"The  excitements  here  for  the  past  week  have  been  centered  in 
the  hanging  of  a  negro  on  Friday  for  murder  committed  two  years  ago, 
and  a  prize  fight  yesterday  between  two  Cornish  miners,  above  us  or 
over  in  Idaho  on  Clear  Creek.  There  were  hundreds  went  past  the  mill, 
but  we  were  too  busy  to  attend;  besides  this  our  mill  is  the  centre 
of  attraction  as  we  have  numerous  visitors  on  account  of  its  being 
a  different  pattern  from  those  in  use  here,  though  essentially  the 
same  thing,  but  works  quicker.  All  concur  in  the  opinion  that  we 
have  the  best  mill  in  the  country,  and  that  we  shall  do  a  good  thing 
in  starting  up  here." 

"How's  finances  with  you?  I  am  short  and  hope  that  you  can  skin 
along  for  a  little  while.  Keep  me  posted  on  home  matters.” 

"Well,  goodnight,  as  I  have  finished  this  letter  in  the  evening 
amid  the  talk  of  water  tanks  and  mill  work. 

From  Frank." 

Central,  February  27,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

I  just  got  acquainted  with  Col.  Randolph  and  wife,  to  whom 
Parker  ’Whitney  gave  me  a  letter,  and  find  they  have  a  social  club 
here  (in  Nevada  and  Central)  that  give  weekly  dances,  but  now  that 
Lent  is  near  they  will  not  continue  them;  then  they  have  whist  par¬ 
ties,  and  quite  an  amount  of  fun  among  the  best  classes;  she  is  from 
Taunton,  is  very  lively  and  nice  looking.  I  will  report  progress  in 
these  matters." 
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"I  see  you  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  funds,  but  I  wrote 
George  to  see  Dr.  Fogg  and  get  enough  out  of  him  to  keep  you  along. 

If  you  are  short  you  can  borrow  of  your  Dad  for  a  little  while;  then 
if  the  Dr.  pays  up  the  $400  you  can  let  him  have  some  for  the  other 
family.  Don’t  worry  about  bills  as  people  don't  trouble  about  them 
here . " 

"We  are  getting  the  stamp  up  fast  now  and  shall  see  that  part 
completed  in  a  few  days,  but  we  have  a  good  job  yet  to  provide  a  sure 
supply  of  water;  I  would  give  $500  for  the  brook  back  of  the  house 
running  into  the  mill;  the  great  consolidated  ditch  is  no  larger  and 
supplies  50  mills.  It  keeps  us  lively  to  keep  up  with  the  work." 

Central,  Mch.  6,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara: 

Here  I  am  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  usual  thinking  of  you, 
in  my  old  dressing  (now  night)  gown,  sitting  by  the  pine  table  writing, 
with  the  potatoes,  boiling  merrily  by  my  side;  all  the  rest  asleep,  for 
I  am  in  no  hurry  with  breakfast  as  the  day  is  cold  and  stormy,  and  they 
were  hard  at  work  all  the  week  as  well  as  myself.  I  like  to  get  up 
and  write  to  you  with  all  still  and  quiet  around  me,  for  It  comes  near¬ 
est  a  devotional  frame  of  mind  that  I  ever  can  get  here,  for  after  the 
stir  of  the  day  begins  we  always  have  someone  in,  and  though  aside 
from  the  city,  we  make  a  kind  of  rallying  point  for  the  neighborhood. 
Last  week  concluded  some  parts  of  the  works;  the  stamp  mill  Is  finish¬ 
ed  except  such  touches  as  we  have  to  give  it  when  we  start.  It  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work  and  everybody  admires  it;  I  polished  up  the  rods 
to  it  and  shall  paint  the  frame  next  week;  we  could  be  all  ready  to 
start  in  another  week  if  we  were  sure  of  water  right  along,  but  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  being  stopped  for  that  reason,  with  a  lot  of  men 
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under  pay,  trouble,  loss  of  time  and  work,  and  no  profit,  I  have  de¬ 
termined  to  put  in  a  lot  of  tanks  under  the  mill  where  our  waste  water 
runs,  let  it  settle  and  pump  it  back  to  use  over  again j  then  we  have  a 
sure  supply ;  the  batteries  require  a  steady  stream  of  a  certain  amount 
running  through  them  all  the  time  and  it  takes  considerable  night  and 
day.  Our  cistern  we  pump  from  is  good  supply,  but  like  a  well  would 
hardly  bear  being  pumped  from  steadily.  We  shall  be  all  right  when 
we  start  and  then  keep  her  pounding  we  can  make  good  pay.  There  is 
ore  around  we  can  haul  for  nothing  which  will  pay  well  for  running 
ourselves,  but  when  mined  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  the  miner;  Steve 
has  a  good  lot  too." 

"I  feel  every  encouragement  that  we  shall  do  well.  We  have 
Steve  and  his  gang  digging  to  set  the  tanks  under  the  mill,  but  the 
frost  in  the  ground  makes  it  hard  and  takes  longer." 

"I  am  at  the  mill  all  the  time,  except  when  I  have  some  business 
to  call  me  down  town  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  have  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Prof.  Hill  and  wife,  who  runs  the  smelting  works  at  Blackhawk, 
and  they  are  nice  people;  formerly  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
and  knew  a  lot  of  fellows  I  used  to  go  to  school  with.  They  came  up 
to  the  mill  with  me  and  out  of  curiosity  looked  into  our  apartment ; 

I  had  been  away  and  it  was  upside  down,  dirty  as  a  pig  pen,  dirty  din¬ 
ner  dishes  on  the  table,  &c .  She  was  perfectly  horrified  and  aghast; 
suid  she  did  not  see  how  gentlemen  lived  so,  X  replied  we  did  not 
live  as  gentlemen  but  as  miners.  He  drives  a  nice  pair  of  horses  and 
she  goes  out  with  him  over  all  the  horrid  roads  and  hills  nearly  every 
day;  she  has  a  baby  13  months  old  and  takes  her  out  too.  I  was  at 
their  house  and  they  have  a  very  nice  house  for  this  country,  about 
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the  style  say  of  Frank  Forces'  but  not  quite  as  large  or  well  built, 
for  you  don't  see  those  neat  houses  out  West;  it  is  situated  in  Black- 
hawk  in  the  Gulch  at  the  foot  of  high  hills  with  no  prospect  but  the 
muddy  stream,  mills  and  other  houses  around  it,  and  the  mountain  sides. 
Our  views  and  prospects  here  are  fine.  Inside  it  is  cosy,  domestic 
and  homelike.  I  lounged  into  the  easy  chairs  as  if  I  was  used  to  them, 
like  the  Californian,  who,  coming  East  in  the  sleeping  car  of  the 
U.P.R.  wrote  to  his  friends  that  they  had  white  sheets  on  the  bunks 
and  he  turned  right  in  on  them  with  his  boots  on  just  as  if  he  had 
been  used  to  them  all  his  life.  The  crying  of  the  children  and  other 
domestic  hubbub  sounded  like  music  to  my  ears  and  reminded  me  of  home 
and  made  me  wish  I  was  there  for  a  while;  it  would  be  so  pleasant. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  I  rode  up  with  them  from  Central  and  as 
we  started  it  commenced  to  snow  hard,  but  without  any  wind,  and  she 
and  baby  were  along  and  came  up  the  hill  in  the  thick  of  it;  baby  did 
not  mind  it  and  went  to  sleep  though  in  an  open  buggy;  don't  use  cov¬ 
ered  carriages  here;  Mrs.  H.  said  she  always  had  been  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  This  is  a  good  country  to  raise  children  in." 

"It  has  been  sharp  and  frosty  air  to-day  so  have  not  stirred 
out  any;  boys  been  making  wheelbarrows  and  I  helped  until  I  gave  my 
thumb  a  crack  with  a  hammer,  so  as  to  start  blood  around  nail  and  I 
dried  up  on  it;  it  pains  me  like  fun. 

Frank." 

Central,  March  13,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara :- 

As  I  had  no  potatoes  to  boil  this  morning,  we  had  'em  fried. 

I  was  not  inspired  to  write  at  my  usual  time;  in  fact  we  went  to  bed 
so  late  last  evening  having  sat  up  until  12  o'clock  to  have  a  good 
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talk  over  things,  that  I  felt  like  taking  a  benefit  and  slept  later 
than  usual ;  then  perceiving  the  day  looking  bad  for  a  trip  to  Idaho 
Baths  (we  have  not  been  there  yet  but  expect  to  every  Sunday)  I  laid 
out  for  a  hand  basin  scrub  and  change  before  breakfast,  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  that  much  cleanness  and  I  calculated  just  right,  for  the  day 
proved  cold  and  snowy,  and  I  was  otherwise  engaged  until  now.  As 
this  is  a  rallying  point  for  the  neighborhood  we  had  an  unusually  full 
attendance  of  miners  and  prospectors,  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  over 
mines,  lodes  and  ores;  inspection  of  various  samples  and  prospecting 
the  same;  that  is,  trying  them  by  washing  down  In  a  pan  and  getting  a 
show  of  gold,  ’color’  they  call  it.  I  cleaned  up  some  of  the  prospects 
today  from  some  very  rich  stuff  they  had,  out  of  about  half  a  pint  of 
dirt,  and  send  it  to  you  worth  25^.  Will  says  he  will  send  you  a  day's 
work  some  time  when  he  cleans  up.  It  is  fine  gold  but  most  of  it  is 
much  liner  in  the  material  and  not  perceptible  except  as  the  mercury 
finds  it  in  working  through  the  battery." 

"Well  again  our  stamps  stand  ready  to  run  as  soon  as  we  can  in¬ 
sure  a  supply  of  water  for  the  work;  we  have  a  good  cistern  of  water 
but  the  business  requires  a  good  deal  and  we  are  busy  getting  in  a 
lot  of  tanks  under  the  mill  to  keep  a  supply  so  we  cannot  run  short; 
if  we  should  and  the  mill  has  to  keep  stopping  we  don't  make  it  pay 
so  well,  that's  all,  and  we  have  no  need  to  start  until  we  get  ready 
in  good  shape  for  our  mill  is  expected  to  do  great  things  by  all  here, 
and  we  don't  want  to  commence  in  any  way  to  show  at  ill  advantage  a 
tip  top  outfit  of  machinery.  Steve  and  his  gang  are  digging  under  the 
mill  space  for  them  when  weather  permits ,  but  we  had  two  days  last 
week  so  cold  and  bad  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  work.  They  call  It 
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the  worst  season  they  ever  knew  here  for  bad  weather  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Frank. " 

Central,  Mch.  20,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara:- 

The  weather  has  kept  us  back  in  our  work,  but  we  have  got  about 
all  dug  out  for  those  tanks  and  the  carpenters  will  have  them  ready 
to  put  in  by  the  middle  of  the  week  and  as1  soon  as  they  are  in  our 
main  work  is  done;  we  are  all  working  hard  and  pushing  everything  we 
can;  can  see  through  the  matter  now  and  know  where  we  are  coming  out; 

I  have  been  painting  our  battery  frame  and  it  looks  like  business; 
also  been  providing  for  everything  ahead  so  as  to  have  all  ready  to 
finish  up  as  fast  as  one  thing  after  another  can  be  done.  Y/hen  we 
start  we  shall  be  in  good  shape  to  push  business,  and  you  no  need  to 
fear  but  what  we  shall  keep  busy  turning  out  the  bullion,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  it  also.  It  is  here  and  we  have  the  tools  to  take 
it  out." 

"Your  weekly  report  is  still  favorable  and  I  am  contented. 

About  funds,  as  George  lias  taken  the  Dr.  Fogg  claim  and  will  advance 
on  it,  it  will  keep  you  supplied  for  another  month;  by  then  I  will 
be  all  right  and  make  arrangements  for  regular  supplies  for  you. 

Frank . " 

Central,  Mch.  27,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

It's  too  bad  you  are  having  such  a  hard  and  uncomfortable  time 
with  yourself  and  Edie  at  home  while  I  am  away  out  here  leading  such 
a  jolly  life  and  free  from  care;  it’s  too  late  for  me  to  worry  nrnch 
now  for  I  know  from  experience  that  it  has  passed  over  and  by  this 
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time  you  are  yourself  again,  and  I  hope  and  pray  little  Edie  is  all 
right  too.  I  would  rather  hear  the  same  news  of  all  right  at  home 
than  have  the  monotony  oroken  by  any  such  reports  as  the  last." 

"Well,  it’s  all  well  that  ends  well  and  that's  what  I  am  looking 
after  now;  it  seems  as  if  another  week  will  see  us  about  through  with 
out  fitting  up;  those  tanks  are  nearly  all  in  and  are  mammoth  insti¬ 
tutions;  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  go  dirty  hereafter  for  all  we  have 
to  do  will  be  to  lift  up  a  board  and  jump  into  four  feet  of  water, 
after  we  have  pumped  it  up  clean;  for  a  medicated  bath  we  can  let  in 
some  tailings  and  get  some  sulphur." 

"As  the  work  is  nearer  completion  the  more  satisfactory  it  seems, 
and  as  if  our  arrangements  were  most  perfect;  in  fact,  if  the  opinion 
of  the  many  practical  men  who  come  to  see  us  is  worth  anything,  we  are 
all  right  for  they  all  pronounce  it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  get  started  to  make  it  one  of  profit." 

"We  are  having  fine  spring  weather  and  beautiful  days;  the  blue 
birds  are  here  and  water  runs  merrily  in  the  gulches.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  never  understand  the  water  question  in  this  country  except  by 
experience;  but  every  fine  day  we  have  little  riverlets  flowing  down 
every  notch  in  the  hills,  but  it  is  all  on  the  surface. 

Prank . " 

Central,  Apr.  3,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

The  sunrises  are  improving  even  on  my  description  of  them; 
this  morning  opened  clear  but  soon  storm  signs  shut  it  in;  neverthe¬ 
less  after  breakfast  I  went  off  a  couple  of  miles  to  look  at  a  lot  of 
wood  I  was  going  to  buy,  but  did  not,  it  was  a  poor  lot.  The  walk  was 
worth  describing.  The  air  was  warm  and  comfortable  although  a  cloudy 
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morning;  we  went  to  the  head  of  Russell  Gulch,  about  a  mile  distant; 
there  we  stood  at  a  high  elevation  overlooking  the  country  at  our  feet 
some  2000  feet;  on  our  right  was  a  still  higher  mountain  close  by  and 
from  thence  extending  around  to  the  other  hand;  before  us  lay  the  mas¬ 
sive  snow- topped  peaks  of  the  snowy  range;  they  were  visible  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  15  to  50  miles;  at  their  base,  and  running  towards  us,  were 
long  ridges  of  other  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  timber  whose  dark 
green  foliage  relieved  the  prospect  and  made  the  effect  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  more  apparent;  the  range  was  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  enable 
the  eye  to  take  in  the  whole  mass  yet  so  near  that  we  could  seem  to 
scan  its  surface  and  outlines  easily;  it  was  interesting  to  trace  the 
lines  of  the  various  gulches  from  the  mountains  down  to  our  feet  where 
they  seemed  like  their  crevices  so  far  down  below  us,  or  where  they 
joined  the  larger  opening  of  Clear  Creek  which  sheds  water  for  a  vast 
extent  around  us." 

"All  around  seemed  an  unbroken  wilderness,  without  traces  of 
the  human  kind,  except  a  glimpse  or  two  of  a  road  bed  below  us." 

"As  we  kept  along  around  this  steep  mountain  side  near  the  top 
we  followed  a  very  good  road  made  expressly  for  carting  out  wood. 

Our  wood  choppers,  like  Johnson,  would  scarcely  think  of  building 
a  road  nearly  a  mile  long  on  a  hill  side  so  steep  as  to  have  to  wall 
it  up  on  the  lower  side,  yet  they  have  done  it  here  and  got  nearly 
all  the  wood  off  above  the  road  while  ten  rods  below  it  still  stands, 
being  inaccessible  for  this  road." 

"As  we  passed  around  the  road  we  came  to  the  wood  piled  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  has  to  be  pitched  down  the  side  on  to  the 
road*  But  I  can  get  better  wood  than  I  saw  there,  though  any  wood 
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hauling  la  rough  as  I  have  described  and  it  is  mostly  now  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  too;  the  good  wood  near  by  has  all  been  cut,  and  mostly  dead 
stuff  left.  It  is  worth  $2  a  cord  on  the  ground  cut  and  costs  $4  or 
$5  to  haul  it." 

"From  this  point  our  view  changed  and  instead  of  facing  the 
range  we  looked  down  parallel  with  it  and  upon  the  valley  of  Clear 
Creek;  now  below  us  was  a  wide  and  level  channel  leading  up  to  the 
place  of  eternal  snow  like  a  natural  roadway,  and  Inviting  another 
hero  to  shoulder  the  flag  with  an  ’Excelsior,'  motto  and  go  over 
Eerthoud  Pass  and  join  the  Utes  in  Middle  Park  (and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  next  summer  when  the  travelling  is 
better  up  above).  To  return:  Along  this  bottom  flowed  the  stream 
which  looked  like,  as  we  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  precipice 
thousands  of  feet  above  it,  a  silver  thread  winding  its  way  among  the 
mountains  and  pointing  the  hardy  prospector  to  the  argentiferous 
deposits  in  the  hills  above  where  it  takes  its  rise.  That  is  a  fact, 
too,  Georgetown  and  the  heavy  silver  deposits  are  up  among  its  head 
waters;  off  beyond  and  back  of  it  was  a  wide  vista  that  looked  to 
our  view  like  an  undulating  wooded  plain,  but  in  fact  were  mountains 
as  abrupt  as  where  we  stood,  while  behind  them  was  the  backbone  of 
old  Rocy. 

Frank . " 

Central,  April  10th,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

Saturday  we  moved  the  iron  smoke  stack  to  the  boiler  and  the 
roof  was  covered  with  men  all  day  and  attracted  attention  from  all 
around,  so  we  had  lots  of  visitors  and  among  them  a  reporter  for  the 
paperj  today  we  find  a  notice  of  our  works  and  send  the  paper  to  your 
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dad;  you  must  see  it  for  it  explains  what  we  are  here  and  what  we  are 

doing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  We  are  ready  to  get  to  work  and 

shall  fire  up  tomorrow  and  get  on  steam.  It  will  take  a  day  or  two 
to  get  in  full  operation. 

Steve . " 

Central,  Apr.  18,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara  :- 

We  are  running  part  of  the  stamps  today  for  the  first  time 
and  everything  works  beautifully;  it  is  just  the  bully  mill  of  the 
country  and  we  have  had  large  audiences  all  the  time  of  late  and  today 
especially;  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  stamps  they  just  flock¬ 
ed  in;  it  made  them  open  their  eyes  to  see  a  mill  run  like  it  and  so 

smooth.  We  have  not  run  enough  to  make  any  show  of.  gold  yet,  but  as 

soon  as  we  clean  up  and  judge  of  the  results  in  that  light  shall  tele¬ 
graph  as  I  intended.  We  shall  be  running  irregularly  this  week  until 
we  get  all  the  points  corrected  as  in  new  work  there  are  many  little 
alterations  to  be  made  at  first,  same  as  last  week  when  it  looked 
every  day  as  if  we  were  ready  to  start  but  was  enough  to  be  done  all 
the  time  to  keep  us  busy,  except  two  days  of  storm  which  delayed  us 
just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting;  our  water  fixings  are  good 
and  we  can  pump  all  the  water  into  the  mill  we  want.  The  tanks  for 
holding  it  have  got  to  swell  yet  to  fill  the  leaks  but  they  are  rapid¬ 
ly  coming  in  as  we  run  and  get  dirt  in  the  water." 

"The  stamps  are  just  dancing  and  we  shall  have  music  in  our 
dreams,  that  is  those  who  are  not  on  the  night  shift. 

Prank . " 

Central,  Apr.  24,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara:- 
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Another  week  has  rolled  around  and  I  scarcely  know  where  It 
has  gone,  I  have  been  so  busy;  got  your  weekly  and  sent  mine  Monday, 
besides  that  all  the  interest  and  time  has  been  centered  in  the  Mill. 

As  I  last  wrote  we  had  got  her  well  started  and  everything  seemed  to 
be  well,  but  since  that  time  we  have  not  mm  continuously  as  every¬ 
thing  being  new,  we  had  to  adjust  some  things  into  working  order  from 
time  to  time  as  they  showed  they  needed  it;  this  has  made  the  work 
irregular  but  we  have  crushed  some  ore  notwithstanding  and  what  is  more 
began  to  save  gold  from  the  start;  we  have  a  good  show  of  amalgam  al¬ 
ready  on  hand  and  shall  make  a  retort  as  soon  as  we  finish  up  the  lot 
of  ore  we  are  on;  the  fact  we  are  saving  gold  from  the  start  on  new 
coppers  and  out  of  not  very  good  quality  of  ore  that  we  have  been  run¬ 
ning  shows  that  we  are  all  right  in  every  feature  of  the  business, 
for  the  3 tamps  run  to  a  charm,  and  Just  suit  everybody,  and  now  that 
we  save  the  gold  just  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  rest  of  mills  the 

thing  is  perfect.  I  tell  you  we  are  "high  Micky  Muck"  around  here 

Just  now,  and  our  operations  are  thought  well  of  in  this  country, 
whatever  they  may  think  around  home,  where  of  course  they  can't  appre¬ 
ciate  and  know  nothing  of  them  or  the  business.  I  was  going  to  tele¬ 
graph  George  when  we  had  got  a  good  start,  but  I  thought  I  would  wait 
until  we  had  made  a  goodly  number  of  ounces  of  gold  retort  out,  which 
would  read  more  like  business,  to  him." 

"’,Ve  run  night  and  day  and  eating  and  sleeping  comes  in  at  odd 
chances;  the  sleeping  part  is  rather  difficult  now  the  battery  is 
thundering  away,  but  we  shall  get  used  to  it;  the  ordinary  stamp  mill 
gives  a  succession  of  big  thumps  distinct  like  a  trip  hammer,  but  ours 
running  so  fast  gives  forth  a  roll  and  roar  like  a  Niagara  Falls  among 

the  mountains  and  can  hear  it  a  long  distance;  you  ought  to  see  the 
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people  drop  In  whenever  we  are  running  by  day  as  they  hear  the  sound 
afar  off.  They  come  on  foot,  horse  back  and  In  carriages  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  the  land.  Last  night  our  engineer  caught  hl3  hand  in 
the  crank  of  the  engine  and  broke  a  finger  and  tore  his  hand  to  pieces 
so  we  had  to  send  for  a  surgeon  but  is  doing  well  to-day,  but  may  have 
to  lose  a  finger;  and  so  we  all  and  everything  are  getting  along  well 
and  satisfactorily." 

"Steve  went  down  and  got  shaved  and  cleaned  up  the  other  day 
and  you  would  not  know  him;  he  is  a  fine  looking  chap  though. 

Frank." 

Central,  May  1,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

Our  mill  is  settling  down  into  steady  working  shape  and  we  al¬ 
ready  begin  to  see  the  color  of  gold  out  of  it;  the  past  week  has  not 
been  very  regular  work  for  we  found  in  course  of  our  running  that  some 
alterations  were  necessary,  mainly  in  the  pump  supplying  the  batteries 
and  that  delayed  us  some  days  altogether;  we  are  all  fixed  again  and 
the  roar  of  our  batteries  will  be  hereafter  a  familiar  sound  in 
Leavenworth  Gulch.  The  public  interest  continues  unabated  and  many 
are  the  compliments  we  get  for  our  outfit.  The  noise  of  the  batteries 
is  enough  to  confuse  one  and  if  I  don’t  write  pretty  lay  it  to  them; 
it  beats  all  our  planing  machines  and  circular  saws." 

"I  did  not  telegraph  anything  as  I  said,  for  we  did  not  take 
off  much  amalgam  from  the  plates  as  they  are  new  and  require  a  certain 
amount  to  fill  them  and  get  them  into  good  order;  we  have  a  lot  of 
fine  rich  ore  we  are  about  to  run  which  we  think  will  give  good  returns. 

Frank." 
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Central,  May  9,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  can  hardly  realize  the  past  week  for  one  day  is  forgotten  in 
the  bustle  of  the  next;  in  general  terms  we  have  kept  the  stamp  poxmd- 
ing  a  good  part  of  the  time  and  got  over  many  difficulties  that  arose 
on  the  start;  in  short,  we  are  doing  business  and  can  soon  make  it 
pay  I  Judge;  all  we  want  is  to  keep  it  full  of  ore  day  and  night  and 
rushing  it  through  continually.  I  have  about  got  through  laying  out 
money  and  have  it  come  in  a  little  now  and  more  as  we  get  into  regu¬ 
lar  business  and  keep  going  all  the  time.  Taking  so  long  to  get 
started  it  has  cost  me  more  than  I  expected,  hence  it  keeps  me  short 
here  and  I  am  behind  some  to  clear  up  yet,  but  I  can  gradually  do  that 
and  keep  along  very  well .  I  want  to  send  you  some  money  but  cannot 
spare  any  yet;  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  you  are  supplied,  but  George 
said  he  would  see  to  it  that  you  did  not  want;  as  soon  as  Will  gets 
his  folks  out  here  and  settled  down  I  can  then  arrange  to  leave  and 
look  after  you.  I  am  in  a  new  field  of  operations  with  a  good  show 
to  clean  up  well  in  time  and  must  stick  to  it,  for  sometime  yet;  this 
is  only  the  first  3tep  but  I  shall  make  other  points  in  course  of  the 
summer," 

"We  turned  out  some  gold  last  week  which  I  shipped  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  I  can  buy  it  of  the  parties  at  a  low  price,  ship  it  and  draw 
against  it  and  it  pays  a  profit  to  send  it  to  the  mint;  it  will  look 
like  business  to  you  no  doubt  to  see  it;  we  are  doing  well  with  our 
battery  and  getting  well  established  for  custom  work;  we  took  30  oz. 
out  of  3  cords  which  was  a  big  run  and  it  makes  a  good  talk  around 
for  a  new  mill  which  helps  us . 

Frank . " 
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Central,  May  16,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

Here  I  am  within  one  day  of  being  31,  and  out  here  so  far  from 
home;  I  wish  I  could  be  there  and  spend  a  quiet  day  and  have  a  banquet 
like  you  can  get  up,  with  a  Colorado  appetite;  but  here  I  am  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  mill  and  drive  of  business  with  hardly  a 
moment  to  spare  for  anything.  Yesterday  we  run  until  10  o'clock  A.M. 
to  clean  up  some  lots  of  ore  and  then  It  took  me  all  day  In  fixing  up 
around  the  mill  and  getting  ready  to  start  today,  so  at  night  was  too 
tired  to  write  any.  We  are  running  constantly  and  things  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  prosper.  We  run  through  a  good  many  lots  of  ore  last  week 


and  some  paid  and  some  did  not,  but  we  are  getting  better  ore  and  do¬ 
ing  better  every  day;  we  did  not  turn  out  so  many  ounces  of  gold  as 
the  week  before  but  run  more  cords  of  ore,  which  pays  the  mill  better 


It  is  seldom  now  you  got  stuff  that  will  run  10  oz.  to  the  cord.  It 


is  brisk  business  and  it  takes  large  piles  of  dirt  and  rocks  to  turn 
out  small  buttons  of  gold,  but  that  is  valuable  when  you  get  it.” 

"You  speak  of  coming  home  and  let  the  machine  work  away,  but  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  new  business  and  new  works  and  requires  constant 
watching  and  attention;  after  awhile  it  will  get  settled  down  and 
everything  regulated  so  that  it  will  work  smoother  and  I  shall  lay 
my  plans  to  get  away  as  soon  as  I  can  leave  but  can't  tell  when  yet. 

Frank. " 

Central,  May  23,  1870. 


"Dear  Clara;- 

I  have  been  delving  away  busy  as  ever  at  quartz  milling,  crush¬ 
ing  great  heaps  of  rocks,  &c.,  staking  our  bars  of  gold  more  or  less 
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diminutive;  I  did  not  get  ready  to  make  my  shipment  until  last  of 
the  week  to  George  for  it  took  some  time  to  get  together  a  respecta¬ 
ble  amount,  and  often  the  parties  to  whom  the  ore  belongs  take  the 
gold  to  sell  themselves  rather  than  take  what  I  will  give  and  pay  the 
money  for  having  the  ore  crushed;  last  week's  work  was  an  improvement 
on  the  former-  ones  in  all  respects  and  I  feel  encouraged  and  think 
that  after  we  get  established  and  the  idea  of  newness  worn  off  the 
public  mind  that  we  shall  do  a  fine  business;  our  works  are  all  right 
and  a  complete  good  outfit  that  answers  the  purpose  intended.  We  can 
crush  from  3  to  4  cords  a  day  at  a  clean  profit  of  $20  to  $30.  The 
business  is  one  that  produces  a  cash  article,  but  rough  work  which 
does  me  no  harm;  in  fact  I  am  getting  very  tough  and  strong.  My  last 
summer's  vest  is  getting  too  small  and  can  hardly  get  it  off  my 
shoulders;  Steve  is  the  same  way.  The  only  drawback  is  that  I  have  got 
to  stick  to  it  for  awhile  yet  until  I  can  get  all  cleaned  up  and  going 
ahead  on  a  proper  footing,  before  I  can  leave  and  come  home  for  a 
visit.  I  am  only  disappointed  in  its  taking  a  longer  time  than  I  ex¬ 
pected;  so  we  must  both  take  a  sensible  view  of  matters  and  wait  the 
happy  event  with  patience.  I  am  resigned  and  hope  you  will  be.  Adams 
will  leave  soon  to  look  after  his  family;  this  business  will  not  pay 
enough  to  put  up  his  works  this  summer  and  that  does  not  give  him 
much  show,  but  he  has  at  least  stuck  to  this  and  completed  it  in  good 
shape;  if  he  can  get  other  aid  to  carry  out  his  main  idea  I  shall  be 
glad  and  it  will  be  to  my  advantage.  I  have  learned  the  business  and 

can  run  it  right  along  with  what  help  I  can  get  here;  when  all  is 
cleared  up  and  fully  established,  I  can  leave  Steve  to  carry  it  on 

and  come  home.  I  have  other  matters  to  keep  me  here,  when  some  par- 
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ties  come  out  who  are  expected,  so  that  I  can  see  them  and  make  a 
strike  with  some  property  I  have." 

I  he  weather  is  fine  and  country  beautiful.  Last  week  there 
was  a  man  poisoned  and  robbed  near  by.  They  caught  the  man  and  I 
happened  to  see  the  victim  as  they  were  cutting  him  up." 

"I  send  you  a  sample  of  amalgam  as  it  is  called  when  taken  off 
the  plates  and  the  same  with  the  quicksilver  driven  off  and  called 
retort;  this  last  is  the  way  it  is  sold  here  but  we  melt  it. 

Frank. " 

Central,  May  30,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

Adams  left  on  Friday  and  you  will  before  this  arrives  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  hearing;  we  packed  up  all  dust,  nice  speci¬ 
mens,  &c.,  we  could  raise  to  send  on;  he  stuck  to  this  and  got  it  well 
started,  and  I  am  able  and  free  to  carry  it  on  with  or  without  him, 
so  it  makes  little  difference  to  me  what  he  does  now,  since  I  have 
something  tangible  to  work  on  of  my  own;  bye  and  bye  it  will  all  be¬ 
come  a  settled  business  that  I  can  leave  with  Steve  and  not  be  tied 
up  to,  it  is  a  clean  and  profitable  one,  too,  when  established.  The 
ore  we  have  in  the  mine  is  fine  and  rich,  and  as  we  get  it  opened 

can  take  out  large  quantities  of  it,  and  make  money,  between  that  and 
the  mill. 

Frank. " 

Central,  June  5,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  cannot  write  you  any  more  letters  inspired  by  boiling  pota¬ 
toes  and  coffee,  as  we  have  quit  baching  and  commence  taking  our  meals 
outside  today.  Since  the  mill  has  got  to  running  it  has  been  a  great 
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bore  for  me  to  look  after  the  grub  question.  We  take  our  meals  at  a 
Cornish  lady's  (widow)  house  just  above  us  in  the  Gulch,  and  very 
nice  living,  too,  especially  after  the  haphazard  style  we  have  had 
lately." 

"The  mill  keeps  pounding  away  a  good  part  of  the  time,  at  great 
piles  of  rocks  and  dirt,  and  produces  finally  under  my  hands  the  lit¬ 
tle  bars  you  delight  so  to  see;  but  it's  hard  work  to  keep  up  all  the 
ends  about  the  business,  as  it  is  a  new  start  and  requires  much  watch¬ 
ing;  then  things  will  get  out  of  order  somewhere  and  need  to  be  over¬ 
hauled  occasionally.  I  am  working  to  get  it  down  on  to  a  basis  where 
it  will  take  less  care  to  run  it.  Last  week  I  opened  the  mine  back 
of  the  mill,  and  found  very  nice  ore  in  it,  but  it  was  a  hard  kind  to 
work  under  stamps  and  save  gold  enough  to  make  it  pay,  so  I  quit  it; 
if  the  company  only  had  the  spunk  to  put  it  down  50  feet  deeper  it 
would  be  a  splendid  vein  of  ore;  I  have  a  good  lot  of  ore  laid  out  to 
run  this  week." 

"Well,  I  must  go  to  breakfast." 

"Last  week  I  had  to  keep  very  busy;  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
to  clean  up  the  batteries  as  the  different  lots  min  through  and  some¬ 
times  getting  only  a  few  hours'  sleep;  that  makes  it  hard  work.  The 
only  satisfaction  is  in  going  into  the  little  room  I  have  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  cleaning  the  amalgam  from  dirt,  &c.,  retorting  it  and  finally 
getting  the  gold  itself;  that's  the  fun;  sometimes  the  quantity  is 
not  so  large  as  I  wished  but  it  counts  up  fast.  The  business  don't 
pay  much  yet  and  is  troublesome;  I  want  a  big  lot  of  good  ore  of  my 
own  so  I  can  keep  right  along  on  it  steadily,  and  that's  what  I  am 
looking  for  now;  I  am  satisfied  to  run  the  mill  on  chance  lots  of  ore 
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won't  pay  me  well  enough  to  do  this  kind  of  business  and  stay  here, 
but  if  I  can  make  a  strike  on  some  good  mine  I  am  fixed  just  right 
to  do  tip  top.  I  shall  settle  this  question  before  long  and  if  the 
chance  don't  turn  up  in  a  reasonable  time,  I'll  close  it  out  and  come 
home;  this  I  write  to  you  only,  for  I  have  a  nice  mill  and  fixed  just 
right  in  every  respect  for  business,  but  if  by  hard  work  I  can  only 
make  a  living  out  of  it  I  prefer  to  live  at  home;  there  are  lots  who 
have  good  rich  mines  here  that  pay  them  big,  but  the  chances  are  un¬ 
certain  and  I  don't  want  to  stick  to  it  so  long  as  to  get  played  out." 

"Don't  weep  over  this  for  it's  all  luck,  but  good  or  bad  luck 
I'll  be  in  shape  to  come  home  in  a  not  very  long  time.  Tell  all  the 
folks  I  am  all  right,  doing  a  gold  milling  business  and  can  turn  out 
the  stuff. 

Frank . " 

Central,  June  20,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

We  are  not  running  the  mill  all  the  time  as  oreYhat  pays  is 
scarce  and  I  won't  run  when  it  don't,  and  at  a  loss.  The  mill  is 
all  right,  but  I  don't  understand  working  all  kinds  of  ore  yet  well 
enough  to  satisfy  customers,  30  we  are  short  of  work;  what  we  want 
is  the  furnace  up  and  then  we  can  work  on  a  different  basis  from  the 
other  mills  and  beat  them  where  they  beat  us  now.  If  I  have  any  ore 
to  pay  running  I  will  work  it;  if  not,  lay  by  and  not  be  at  any  ex¬ 
pense;  meanwhile  I  think  things  are  working  so  that  we  shall  get  aid 
to  complete  the  furnace  and  independent  of  W.G.A.;  it  is  not  a  large 
undertaking  to  get  it  done  now,  and  have  everything  ready  to  get  it 
up  except  a  little  money  for  the  work.  As  I  am  so  far  along  I  don't 
calculate  to  give  it  up  and  back  out  beat." 
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"I  went  up  to  Georgetown  last  week  and  had  a  splendid  ride  and 
trip;  Clear  Creek  along  which  we  travel  is  now  a  roaring  torrent  of 
water,  while  in  the  winter  is  nearly  dry;  the  summer  melts  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  and  that  supplies  the  water.  The  valley  is  like 
a  flower  garden  and  a  great  variety  of  kinds  are  constantly  seen. 
There  was  a  man  and  wife  came  up  on  the  coach  just  from  London;  going 
to  locate  there  on  the  creek;  have  a  brother  living  there.  Up  at 
Georgetown  is  a  Yankee  Boston  Hotel  and  1  enjoyed  things  there  for  a 
day  you  bet." 

If  I  don't  work  the  mill  for  awhile  I  shall  make  some  trips 
off  into  the  country  and  see  some  of  it,  which  is  better  than  run¬ 
ning  stamps,  hard  work  and  no  pay.  You  speak  of  Indians  in  one  of 
your  letters;  there  has  been  a  camp  of  Utes  near  Blackhawk  sometime 
and  I  see  them  often  in  the  town,  but  they  are  not  hostile;  it's 

those  on  the  Plains  that  do  the  mischief.  People  here  don't  trouble 
them  any , " 

"Love  to  all.  Let  me  know  how  you  get  along  for  money.  I  wish 
I  could  send  you  some;  maybe  I  can  soon.  Hug  for  you  and  babies. 

Frank . " 

Central,  June  25,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

As  I  wrote  last,  I  quit  running  the  mill  last  week  as  I  did 
not  have  ore  enough  to  pay  to  keep  going;  it  would  pay  well  and  make 
a  good  business  if  there  was  a  steady  supply,  but  there  won't  be  this 
summer  I  am  satisfied,  so  I'll  wait  for  something  better." 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  about  running  the  mill.  The  furnace 
failed,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  because  it  was  not  adequately 
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built;  the  stamp  mill  was  a  good  stamp  mill,  but  there  was  no  regular 
supply  of  ore  to  keep  it  going.  Prank  wished  to  sell  the  whole  thing, 
and  even  had  a  customer:  "Mr.  Roberts  has  been  here  and  left  this  morn¬ 
ing,  well  pleased  with  the  country  and  our  works,  and  goes  home  satis¬ 
fied  there  is  a  good  chance  to  take  hold  and  make  a  good  business  by 
putting  in  a  furnace  and  taking  my  outfit;  Steve  and  Conklin  will  man¬ 
age  it,  and  leave  Adams  out,  his  services  not  being  needed."  But  Mr. 
Roberts  did  not  prove  to  be  as  easy  a  tenderfoot  as  they  had  hoped, 
and  the  matter  dropped. 


The  'Orient',  above,  Lawson,  Colorado,  a  mine 
which  Steve  Hoyle  was  working  1888-1892.  This 
picture  was  taken  in  1916. 
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PROSPECTING 

In  a  western  mining  town  the  staple  subject  of  local  talk  was 
always  new  'strikes’  of  rich  gold  or  silver  ore.  At  times  these  stories 
are  routine  matters;  at  others  they  prove  to  have  some  foundation  in 
fact  and  boil  up  into  an  excitement  which  culminates  in  a  rush  to  the 
region  of  the  newly  found  bonanza.  There  was  gold  in  the  hills,  but 
always  in  the  next  county.  Leavenworth  Gulch  was  no  exception  -  Frank 
Everett  and  Steve  Hoyle  were  tired  of  their  useless  stamp-mill,  and 
wanted  a  change.  On  June  25,  1870,  Frank  wrote  to  Clara: 

"About  Boulder:  All  the  boys  are  going  over  on  a  prospecting 
tour  as  there  Is  an  excitement  over  some  rich  silver  mines  and  I  can 
live  there  2  or  3  weeks  at  less  cost  than  here  and  have  a  good  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  trip,  see  the  country  and  perhaps  get  some  large  game; 
maybe  find  a  vein  myself;  as  you  know  me  you  can  Judge  whether  I 
would  lose  the  chance  to  sail  In  on  such  a  trip.  I  shall  have  my 
letters  sent  from  here  and  will  write  as  often  as  I  can  from  there 
about  my  adventures.  It  is  a  regular  Colorado  mining  excitement  and 
lots  going  there;  so  I'll  see  some  of  the  scenes  of  early  days;  there 
is  plenty  of  room  and  will  be  out  one  side.  Steve  is  along,  of  course. 

I  wish  Ed.  was  here  for  there's  game  there,  bears  and  deer." 

The  country  to  which  they  were  going  lies  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
north  of  Central  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  continental  divide, 
along  the  head  waters  of  the  Boulder  River.  The  expedition,  like  many 
of  these  summer  prospecting  tours,  was  half  picnic,  and  half  treasure 
hunt . 
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In  Camp,  head  of  De  Long’s  Ranch, 

North  Boulder,  Col.  Ter.,  July  1,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara :- 

I  last  wrote  on  the  eve  of  starting  off  on  this  trip  and  now 
I  can  write  some  interesting  particulars • " 

"I  am  writing  this  in  our  snug  little  brush  camp,  by  the  blazing 
camp  fire,  just  after  supper,  and  sitting  on  a  log  with  the  bottom  of 
a  bread  pan  for  a  table;  no  pen  and  ink  in  my  outfit.  Around  me  on 
three  sides  are  high  mountains  and  in  front  the  level  bottom  lands 
of  the  farm,  which  is  rich  and  productive.  A  nice  trout  stream  of 
ice  cold  and  pure  water  (too  pure)  runs  past  our  door.  We  are  located 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  edge  of  fine  timber  whose 
straight  and  tapering  forms  point  to  the  heavens  and  direct  our 
thoughts  upwards  and  to  the  heights  above.  Steve  and  I  are  in  company 
together;  Conklin  and  three  others  have  put  up  a  cabin  by  De  Long *3 
house.  I  can  hear  the  rush  of  the  water  in  the  North  Boulder  below 
us  like  a  train  of  cars  and  distant  thunder  muttering  among  the  peaks; 
overhead  the  night  hawks  are  squaking,  and  all  around  musquitoes . " 

"So  much  for  the  situation  at  the  moment.  Steve  and  I  started 
Sunday  morning  early  with  our  guns  and  walked  part  way  over  when 
Conklin  with  team  and  utensils  and  supplies  overtook  us.  This  point 
is  some  20  miles  distant  from  Central,  and  a  different  kind  of  country. 
I  thought  I  was  living  in  the  mountains  there  but  this  is  a  paradise 
of  a  country  to  that  in  the  summer-time;  a  new  country  not  much  marred 
by  the  hand  of  man,  nor  dug  up  by  rapacious  gold  hunters,  but  is  rapid¬ 
ly  being  overrun  by  prospectors  now.  As  we  crossed  the  divide  from 
Clear  Creek,  a  beautiful  country  lay  at  our  feet  spread  out  like  a  map; 
to  the  north  and  west  arose  the  snow  clad  peaks  of  the  range;  to  the 
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east  a  long  stretch  of  the  plains;  In  a  basin  for  miles  in  extent  lay 
a  rich  well  watered  rolling  country,  a  most  pleasant  view  compared 
with  that  around  Central.  The  Boulder  River  has  three  branches  run¬ 
ning  through  this  basin,  which  makes  the  bottomlands  very  rich.  The 
hills  are  not  heavy  until  you  get  near  the  Range.  It  is  all  well  wood 
ed  and  much  heavy  timber,  and  there  are  little  settlements  and  isolat¬ 
ed  ranches  all  through  it  and  pretty  good  roads  running  to  various 
points;  hitherto  there  has  been  some  little  mining  done  in  some  places 
in  times  past  but  mostly  dead  now;  of  late  a  marvellously  rich  silver 
mine  has  been  opened  near  here,  which  has  started  a  crowd  of  prospec¬ 
tors  to  hunt  up  a  similar  fortune,  and  Conklin  had  been  looking  at  it 
and  got  interested  and  went  in  to  look  up  chances;  having  nothing  to 
do  Steve  and  I  thought  we  would  go  along  too  for  the  fun  and  change. 

I  expected  to  find  a  crowd  around  here,  but  have  not  seen  but  two  so 
far.  This  is  a  big  country  and  two  hundred  people  scattered  over  it 
makes  no  show." 

"Since  I  commenced  writing  I  have  lighted  a  candle  and  De  Long 
and  Conklin  were  out  and  had  their  dog;  coming  in  we  heard  him  bark¬ 
ing  and  found  he  had  started  a  bear  on  the  opposite  mountain  and  had 
brought  him  to  bay  in  a  thicket,  but  it  was  dark  and  we  had  to  give 
up  going  for  him;  we  have  been  all  around  here  but  they  keep  out  of 
sight  day-times.  Again  the  thunder  ripened  into  a  heavy  shower  and 
we  had  a  lively  time  overhead.  I  mean  in  thunder  peals,  for  our  roof 
of  poles  covered  with  pine  boughs  and  dirt  seems  to  be  tight.  There 
is  considerable  variety  here  this  evening  So  I  thought  I  would  men¬ 
tion  it." 

"To  resume.  When  we  arrived  at  De  Long's  log  house  which  was 
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our  objective  point,  they  were  all  away;  so  we  unloaded  and  took  pos¬ 
session  and  went  to  work  and  got  dinner.  That  night  there  were  ten 
of  us  slept  in  the  small  cabin;  had  two  beds  and  rest  slept  on  the 
earth  floor;  we  spread  our  bedding  on  the  dirt  and  enjoyed  a  night's 
repose  on  as  hard  a  bed  as  I  ever  slept  on.  There  are  four  French 
boys  in  the  family  (no  women)  who  own  the  Ranch  and  have  cleared  up 
a  nice  farm.  There  are  only  three  other  ranches  around  here  for  miles 
Next  day  we  built  our  camps  and  commenced  life  in  the  woods.  We 
brought  ample  bedding,  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot,  bread  pan  and  tin 
plates,  with  a  little  extra  clothing  and  few  small  traps  like  tooth 
brushes,  &c.,  with  some  ammunition.  I  have  an  outfit  for  making  bird 
skins.  Our  supplies  are  flour,  bacon,  (Western  substitute  for  salt 
pork),  coffee,  sugar,  condensed  milk  and  a  few  cans  of  fruit  I  had 
left  over  from  batching.  We  make  yeast  powder  bread  and  bake  it  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  in  the  frying  pan,  eat  that  and  bacon;  catch  trout, 
shoot  grouse  and  small  game.  Not  seen  any  large  game  though  deer  and 
bear  are  around  here.  Last  night  Conklin  saw  two  deer  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  before  they  started  the  bear.  About  a  month  ago  a  bear  crossed 
the  Ranch  by  the  house  and  killed  a  calf  tied  near  by.  They  shot  at 
him  but  did  not  kill  him.  I  don't  think  they  will  mistake  us  for 
veal,  for  we  only  use  condensed  milk." 

"We  have  made  trips  every  day,  either  hunting,  fishing  or  pros¬ 
pecting.  There  are  lofty  old  mountains  to  climb.  When  we  are  on 
those  back  of  us  we  have  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  country; 
away  out  on  the  plains,  the  river  bottoms,  but  towards  the  Range  is 
the  finest.  Those  mountains  seem  close  by  and  distinct  though  3  or 
4  mile3  away.  Their  tops  are  bare  of  timber,  being  above  the  line 
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where  it  grows,  but  covered  with  grass  and  immense  fields  of  snow  in 
the  gorges;  below  are  foothills  (but  big  mountains)  covered  with  tim¬ 
ber  and  rocks;  all  among  these  in  the  valleys  are  parks  with  flowing 
streams  and  rich  grass.  I  saw  where  a  colony  of  beavers  lived;  they 
had  dammed  up  acres  of  land  and  overflowed  it  and  their  works  seemed 
too  large  for  animals  to  build.  There  are  lakes  on  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  four-legged  fish  in  them;  all  around  are  snow  banks  too. 
What  do  you  think  of  sitting  down  on  a  big  snow  bank  in  the  hot  sun 
of  July  to  cool  yourself!  It  seems  to  melt  but  little  when  it  is  so 
hot  as  to  make  you  sweat.  This  is  not  on  the  Range  either;  not  been 
there  yet  but  shall  go." 

"I  got  your  last  weekly  on  Saturday  before  I  left,  and  it  was 
quite  jolly.  Don't  know  anything  about  business  now.  Steve  is  wish- 
ing  he  was  home  to  get  some  strawberries  and  cream  for  a  change  to 

bacon  fat  and  fried  bread.  I  forgot  to  say  we  are  all  well.  Write 
as  usual. 

Frank." 

At  De  Long's  Ranch,  July  6,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  wrote  you  last  week  from  this  point  and  today  we  are  not  in 
camp,  for  it  started  in  to  rain  last  night  so  we  could  not  cook  sup¬ 
per  out  of  doors  and  we  came  to  the  house  here,  where  Conklin  is 
stopping  to  eat  supper  and  breakfast." 

I  won't  attempt  to  narrate  events  in  order  but  give  you  scat¬ 
tering  sketches  of  incidents  as  they  occur  to  me.  Yesterday  for  in¬ 
stance  was  a  variety  of  camp  life  more  amusing  to  relate  than  expe¬ 
rience.  Towards  night  a  heavy  mist  settled  over  the  mountains  and 
soon  after  a  drizzling  rain  set  in;  we  quit  work  and  started  down 
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the  mountain  but  it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  wet  us  through  as  we  were 
only  in  shirt  and  trowsers;  then  the  mist  misled  us,  and  we  lost  the 
trail  and  came  down  through  grass  and  tangled  fallen  timber;  were  just 
soaked  when  we  got  into  camp;  started  a  fire,  but  no  satisfaction  to 
stand  out  in  rain  to  dry  yourself  by  a  fire  nor  to  cook  supper;  so, 
as  I  said,  we  went  to  the  house  to  feed;  after  supper  went  back  to 
camp  to  sleep;  our  roof  was  tight  and  camp  dry  and  bedding,  so  we 
turned  in  with  undershirt  and  drawers  wet  (had  changed  outside  shirt). 
We  were  soon  warm  and  dry  and  slept  soundly  all  night.  Still  raining 
in  morning.  We  slept  late  for  we  were  tired  and  had  worked  hard  all 
day;  no  show  for  breakfast  so  we  put  on  our  wet  clothes  and  took  a 
dry  change,  what  we  had,  and  came  here  to  the  house  where  we  got  grub 
and  put  things  drying.  I  have  skinned  a  bird  and  fixed  up  my  things 
some;  r*63t  have  been  testing  ore,  &c.,  sharpening  tools,  &c." 

"This  is  a  log  cabin  with  ground  floor  and  Conklin  has  built 
an  extension  to  it  for  his  use;  just  logs  laid  up  with  notched  cor¬ 
ners  and  chinked  up  with  mud  and  clay;  the  gophers,  or  kind  of  small 
ground  squirrel,  get  into  it  and  keep  rattling  down  the  dirt,  but  a 
little  more  or  less  makes  no  difference;  cooking,  eating,  sleeping 
and  everything  in  one  room,  but  the  feed  is  good  though  plain;  that 
is,  it  seems  good  to  hungry  men.  I  will  say  that  I  feel  no  aches, 
pains,  or  cold  from  the  exposure,  so  you  can  judge  of  my  physical 
condition,  and  Steve  ditto." 

"Well,  since  I  last  wrote  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
our  dreams,  and  instead  of  hunting  and  fishing  we  have  hung  up  rods 
and  guns  and  shouldered  picks  and  shovels;  we  are  prospectors  now. 

In  course  of  our  travels  we  found  some  blossom  (or  surface  rock  indi¬ 
cating  a  lode),  which  looked  promising;  so  we  picked  into  it  and  found 
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It  showing  silver  mineral  and  looking  rich;  it  looked  so  much  better 
than  anything  in  this  vicinity  Steve  and  I  thought  we  would  go  for 
it;  so  our  4th  of  July  was  spent  in  this  manner;  arising  at  4  o’clock 
A.M.  we  drank  a  small  tod  we  had  been  keeping  for  sickness,  in  memory 
of  ’76  and  shouldered  our  tools  and  bread,  bacon  and  coffee  and  away 
up  the  mountain  for  our  place  of  discovery  which  is  on  the  opposite 
aide  from  our  camp.  Now  this  mountain  i3  something  you  have  no  idea 
of;  of  all  the  rough  mountains  and  high  spots  you  have  seen  in  your 
travels  none  hardly  equals  it;  climbing  Butter  Hill  or  any  of  the 
heights  of  the  Highlands,  except  the  perpendicular  rocky  heights,  is 
nothing  to  it.  It  takes  you  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  and  good 
part  of  the  way  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  it  is  not  all  over  rocks, 
but  enough  in  spots,  but  most  of  the  way  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
fallen  timber  to  climb  over.  The  distance  is  l-l/2  miles  we  have 
to  go  and  it  takes  us  l-l/2  hours.  This  is  our  morning's  walk  every 
day.  We  had  dug  some  holes  before  to  find  the  indications  of  the  lode 
below  the  surface,  but  on  the  glorious  Fourth  we  struck  the  spot  which 
showed  it  was  not  far  off  and  a  good  thing;  so  we  went  at  it  digging 
little  holes  all  the  way  up  the  mountain  to  trace  the  indications  un¬ 
til  it  showed  it  was  going  into  the  ground,  and  then  we  knew  we  had 
struck  it;  we  have  now  got  into  the  crevice  but  not  fully  opened  yet; 
it  indicates  to  be  a  large  and  rich  vein;  if  so,  our  trip  up  here 
will  be  a  good  thing  and  perhaps,  end  to  our  advantage.  They  have 
mines  near  here  that  have  been  offered  $100,000  for  and  as  far  as  our 
indications  go  it  shows  the  same  character;  but  if  this  is  a  good  one 
they  won't  offer  me  that  or  one  half  of  it  but  once.  Well  this  is 
partly  speculation,  but  the  chances  are  good.  Meanwhile  we  are  work- 
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ing  away  to  open  it,  while  our  time  is  worth  nothing  on  the  other 
direction  and  waiting  for  operations  to  be  recommenced  at  the  mill; 
we  work  with  a  will,  too.  Think  of  me  picking  and  shovelling  rock 
and  dirt  in  the  hot  sun  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain,  then  sit  down 
and  eat  dinner  of  cold  bread  and  bacon  simply  with  a  good  relish; 
have  the  same  for  supper  and  breakfast;  walk  up  and  down  the  mountain 
every  day  and  cook  bread  for  the  next  day;  sleep  on  the  ground  on  a 
bed  of  pine  boughs  and  blankets.  All  is,  I  am  getting  tough." 

"I  could  describe  a  camp  scene  as  we  live;  Get  up  at  7  A.M., 
make  fire  and  p\it  coffee  boiling;  start  off  to  brook  for  a  wash  in 
the  pure  cold  water;  come  back  refreshed.  The  sun  is  then  just  ris¬ 
ing  over  the  mountains,  the  singing  of  birds  and  all  nature  is  ani¬ 
mated,  makes  it  a  most  exhilarating  effect,  with  the  fresh  morning 
air;  we  cook  our  bacon  and  eat  breakfast;  off  for  our  climb  up  the 
mountain  and  at  work  by  7  o'clock;  work  all  day  and  get  home  by  6 
o'clock  P.M.;  start  a  fire,  make  bread  for  next  day,  and  cook  it 
before  the  open  fire  too;  after  supper  we  have  no  trouble  to  wash 
many  dishes,  but  build  a  rousing  fire,  go  into  our  leafy  bower,  smoke, 
meditate,  and  talk  over  prospects  of  our  lode,  and  build  air  castles 
and  plan  operations  for  the  future.  The  sounds  of  the  forest  have 
become  familiar  and  we  look  out  of  the  tree  tops  and  see  the  stars 
coming  out,  then  retire  to  our  bed  and  sleep  soundly  with  the  front 
door  open." 

"Where  we  are  at  work,  we  look  down  into  a  beautiful  open  valley 
and  park  which  is  a  perfect  oasis  in  this  wilderness,  with  level 
ground,  plenty  of  water  and  grass;  our  mine  is  perfectly  accessible 
to  this  point,  which  affords  a  fine  chance  for  business  connected 
with  mining;  at  the  head  of  the  park  are  the  rich  mines  now  opened 
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and  proving  so  rich  which  will  before  long  make  a  busy  spot  here, 
now  so  wild.  I  shan't  be  idle  here  in  laying  out  some  operations 
in  this  point  of  view;  money  is  made  in  this  country  by  being  in  on 
the  start  of  a  new  locality.  Well  I  think  we  are." 

"Tonight  we  had  our  usual  shower;  I  had  got  supper  all  cooked 
but  frying  the  bacon,  so  I  put  that  out  in  the  wet  to  cook;  you  would 
have  laughed  to  see  me  rush  out  at  it  as  the  hail  came  down  and  threw 
out  the  fat  and  set  it  on  fire;  put  it  out  and  rushed  back  to  cover; 
finally  the  hail  got  the  best  of  it  and  filled  the  pan  and  it  was 
partly  fried  and  boiled.  It  was  soon  over  though,  as  most  of  our 
showers  are.  Got  letters  at  last  last  night,  yours  of  June  25  and 
from  Adams.  He  seems  to  have  fizzled  as  usual  and  I  don't  much  care. 
Did  you  get  $20?  Sam  Morrill  was  to  pay  for  the  ring  I  sent  by  him; 
if  not,  let  your  father  straighten  it  out  and  some  gold  dust  $3  or  4 
dollars  worth  he  was  to  give  you.  About  the  ore  I  calculated  on  so 
sure  for  the  mill,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  there  is  a  short  sup¬ 
ply  this  season  for  all  the  mills  which  has  never  happened  before; 
probably  too  many  mills,  but  many  of  them  stop  as  soon  as  summer  is 
over  for  want  of  water.  I  am  waiting  for  this,  or  for  arrangements 
to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Roberts  who  was  here.  The  mine  I  am  at  work 
on  here  is  looking  better  every  day  and  I  begin  to  think  it  will  pay 
me  and  Steve  a  handsome  thing  one  of  these  days. 

-  Prank . " 

In  Camp,  No.  Boulder,  July  14,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara: 

We  have  worked  steadily  13  days  on  the  mine  I  spoke  of  and 
have  yet  two  or  three  days'  more  work  to  get  it  opened  in  good  shape 
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and  fully  proved  up  and  tested;  its  appearance  is  as  favorable  still 
as  we  anticipated  and  before  we  leave  shall  have  samples  to  take 
with  us  to  Central  to  test  and  show  its  market  value;  at  all  events 
the  work  has  given  me  lots  of  strength  and  endurance  and  done  me 
good  for  picking  and  shovelling  dirt  and  rocks  out  of  holes  6  to 
8  feet  deep  in  the  hot  sun  is  a  new  business  to  me.  It  may  prove 
worth  further  attention  but  unless  it  is  a  bang  up,  tip  top  paying 
mine  from  the  start,  something  extra  and  better  than  the  average,  I 
shall  not  bother  with  it  except  such  work  as  we  can  put  in  ourselves 
now  which  counts  no  cost." 

"The  boys  here  on  the  Ranch  have  just  hoed  their  potatoes, 
and  fine  ones  and  a  lot  they  have  too,  calculate  will  bring  them 
$2000,  but  the  market  and  price  they  get  makes  that  so  big  being 
worth  3  to  4^  per  lb.  in  Central;  their  grass  is  only  half  grown 
and  they  don’t  cut  hay  until  August;  that  brings  about  3^  per  lb. 
too.  Found  a  few  ripe  wild  strawberries  today  but  the  raspberries 
which  are  plenty  here  are  just  setting  and  get  ripe  a  month  later. 

We  had  some  fine  radishes  today  from  their  garden  close  by  us.  As 
we  climb  the  mountain  we  overlook  the  Ranch  and  their  place  looks 
fine  from  above  and  would  be  a  big  farm  East,  but  where  things  are 
so  big  here  and  used  to  seeing  so  much  room  it  looks  only  a  small 
patch  in  the  wilderness." 

"Steve  is  tough  and  hearty,  good  at  work,  but  don't  write 
letters  only  when  the  fit  is  on  him,  which  is  seldom;  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  turn  up  and  thinks  of  home  as  a  pleasant  place 
but  not  for  him  at  present,  so  he  holds  it  as  a  happy  vision  in  the 
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Frank  stayed  in  the  Boulder  country  until  late  in  July.  On 
the  24th  he  wrote  to  Clara  from  Central: 

"I  have  been  out  of  the  woods  since  last  Tuesday}  came  out  in 
an  ox  team  and  experienced  the  new  sensation  of  the  original  mode  of 
travelling.  We  had  the  wagon  filled  with  fresh  grass  and  as  the  sun 
got  up,  we  cut  bushes  and  made  a  bower  over  it;  thus  we  travelled  at 
the  gate  of  the  oxen,  smoking,  talking,  eating  our  bread  and  bacon, 
sleeping,  with  abundant  time  to  view  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  in 
all  its  points  of  grandeur  and  to  think;  but  this  last  is  a  source 
of  very  little  satisfaction  to  me;  my  thoughts  are  generally  too  many 
for  me,  and  as  they  roll  around  again  and  again  I  squelch  'em;  if  noth¬ 
ing  better  in  sleep;  there  the  past  and  present  are  forgotten;  awaken¬ 
ing,  the  bright  future  is  before  me,  and  with  fresh  courage  I  begin 
anew . " 

"But  I  am  digressing.  The  trip  was  an  all  day  one,  and  we  got 
into  Central  late  in  the  afternoon.  As  we  came  out  of  the  basin  of 
the  Boulder  country  and  reached  the  top  of  the  divide  we  once  more 
beheld  familiar  objects  in  the  distance,  which  seemed  like  getting 
home,  although  the  section  is  barren  and  unpleasant  as  compared  with 
what  we  left  behind  us." 

"I  was  down  to  Blackhawk  yesterday  and  saw  Prof.  Hill;  he  in¬ 
vited  me  to  dinner  and  I  drove  round  in  his  carriage  and  span  of 
horses  and  had  a  good  family  feed  which  I  enjoyed  you  bet;  glass  of 
wine  and  all;  I  had  on  my  best  summer  clothes,  light  checked  flan¬ 
nels,  linen  collar  and  cuffs,  first  time  I  have  indulged  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  for  six  months.  They  are  a  very  pleasant  family." 

A  week  later  Frank  had  gone  back  to  the  Boulder  country. 
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Caribou  City,  July  30,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  am  now  writing  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Hotel,  Boarding 
House,  or  what  you  may  call  it,  of  the  above  place,  which  Is  near 
the  famous  sliver  mine  of  this  locality.  I  have  come  over  to  get 
and  send  letters;  find  none  for  me,  but  it's  all  right  as  I  only 
came  back  last  Wednesday.  I  left  Central  at  5.30  A.M.  and  walked  to 
the  Ranch  by  12.30,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  which  shows  you  what  I 
am  now;  arriving  there  I  found  Steve  and  Sam  had  moved  camp  to  another 
locality  that  very  day,  which  was  another  6  miles,  so  I  went  on  and 
found  them  bye  and  bye.  It  was  on  top  of  a  mountain  ridge,  where 
there  was  a  road  so  the  team  had  brought  all  the  things  up.  They 
had  been  building  a  camp  and  putting  dirt  on  roof  made  It  so  heavy 
that  It  had  just  broken  down,  and  near  night,  too;  but  we  went  to 
work  and  fixed  It  up  again  soon.  How  for  what  kind  of  a  place  the 
new  locality;  it  Is  a  mountain  ridge  with  a  broad  top  and  considera¬ 
ble  elevation.  You  climb  up  and  walk  along  for  a  long  time  and  don't 
know  but  what  you  are  In  a  flat  of  rough  country  but  you  will  In  any 
direction  finally  come  to  a  jumping  off  place.  Now  in  this  extent 
of  flat  and  broken  land  and  yet  on  the  mountain,  we  find  plenty  of 
rough  rocks  and  timber;  little  valleys  and  swamps  growing  luxurious 
grass  and  full  of  springs;  the  fact  of  the  grass  Is  what  made  a  road 
to  get  up  there  by,  for  they  cut  the  hay  on  those  places  and  it  Is 
good  too,  rich  and  strong;  then  there  are  two  or  three  little  lakes 
or  ponds;  we  are  plenty  near  them  and  shoot  some  ducks  there  and  last 
night  went  and  took  a  wash  and  bath  which  we  much  needed.  Finally, 
there  are  some  lodes;  Steve  and  I  got  in  on  one  as  usual  and  found 
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the  crevice  right  off  and  easy  and  put  in  a  day's  work  on  it  yester¬ 
day  and  shall  work  on  it  a  spell  to  see  if  it  is  good." 

"Now  we  are  on  top  we  don't  have  such  big  climbs  to  get  to  work. 
Sam  C.  is  the  one  who  is  doing  the  big  prospecting  and  we  go  along  on 
an  independent  footing  for  amusement.  He  is  a  peculiar  man  I  think, 
not  much  good." 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  walking  6  miles  for  letters  as  I  do 
now  but  we  shall  not  be  there  long.  In  fact  I  don't  want  to  be  any¬ 
where  here  long,  but  get  my  face  turned  homewards  is  all  I  ask  only 

things  are  not  ready  to  let  me  out  yet,  nor  do  they  show  desperate 

enough  for  me  to  break  loose,  so  I  have  to  hang  along  in  hopes." 

"In  coming  through  the  nice  park  I  have  so  often  referred  to, 

I  find  the  big  snow  banks  I  used  to  drink  from  have  disappeared  at 
last  under  the  very  hot  weather  and  about  all  the  old  patches  this 
side  of  the  Range  itself;  the  flowers  still  remain  and  seems  as  if 
new  ones  were  constantly  coming  out  to  keep  up  a  magnificent  variety 
over  the  whole  country.  Go  where  you  will,  even  on  the  most  barren 
mountain  top  you  will  find  some  kinds.  Wild  strawberries  are  get¬ 
ting  ripe  but  too  small  to  amount  to  much,  but  the  raspberries  are 
just  coming  on  and  they  are  fine  and  plenty  so  we  expect  to  make  out 
the  season's  berries  when  they  come." 

"I  left  Steve  fishing  and  saw  him  catch  7  in  a  few  minutes. 

Frank . " 

Camp  'Dead  Fall' 

Aug.  4,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

Since  last  letter  we  have  been  in  the  same  camp  and  worked 
(Steve  and  I)  3  days  on  a  vein  and  as  It  did  not  suit  us  quit  It, 
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then  we  prospected  around  and  have  found  something  that  does  suit, 
for  we  find  mineral  right  on  the  top  that  seems  to  be  right  for  sil¬ 
ver  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  is  something  very  nice,  but  won’t 
build  any  big  hopes  on  it  until  we  get  the  assay,  which  I  shall  go 
over  to  Central  first  of  the  week  and  attend  to j  all  is  we  have  got 
as  good  a  thing  as  we  had  hoped  to  find  and  in  the  shape  we  wanted 
it,  different  from  anything  in  the  lodes  we  quit.  Expect  letters  in 
this  week  showing  something  what  will  become  of  mill  matters.  Have 
been  building  a  log  house  to-day  close  by  our  mines  so  we  will  live 
more  comfortable  while  we  stay,  as  our  camp  is  a  poor  affair  and  it 
has  rained  for  the  last  two  nights  and  the  water  came  in  streams 
through  the  roof  and  wet  our  beds  and  blankets ,  so  that  we  fairly 
slept  in  puddles  of  water  but  it  don't  seem  to  affect  us  and  give 
colds.  This  rough  living,  hard  fare  and  work  agree  with  me,  and  all 
say  I  am  gaining  flesh,  and  I  know  I  am  a  heap  tougher  and  stronger. 
Well,  good  night  and  I'll  go  to  bed  and  dream  of  you,  if  I  dream  at 
all,  which  is  doubtful  for  I  am  tired.  When  I  get  home  I'll  have 
lots  to  tell. 

Frank . " 

By  August  15th  Frank  was  in  Leavenworth  Gulch.  He  had  come  out 
to  get  his  sample  of  ore  assayed,  and  found  that  It  was  not  worth 
working.  Steve  was  waiting  for  the  others  and  would  come  out  with 
them.  Frank  concluded  his  letter  with  a  market  report: 

Aug.  15,  1870. 

"The  raspberries  are  getting  ripe  now  and  quite  plenty  on  the 
hills j  they  are  the  only  fruit  natural  here  that  amounts  to  anything, 
but  are  worth  picked  in  Central  30  to  40  cts.  per  quart  which  Is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  cheap.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  from 
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California  abound  in  Central  and  retail  at  about  40^  per  lb.  and  they 
consume  them  at  the  rate  of  2  tons  a  day  in  this  section;  they  are 
called  quite  cheap,  but  I  don't  know  who  buys  that  quantity  at  those 
prices;  I  don't  I'm  sure,  for  I  have  only  had  just  a  taste  of  one  or 
two  kinds  to  get  the  flavor  and  they  are  fine  I  assure  you;  too  fine 
for  my  money  just  now;  they  have  beautiful  Bartlett  and  Flemish 
Beauty  Pears;  nice  red  and  white  grapes.” 

"In  point  of  funds  I  have  managed  to  scrape  enough  up  to  keep 
along  just  about;  by  getting  a  few  dollars  from  one  or  two  owing  me, 
selling  some  extra  things  about  the  mill,  &c.,  not  needed;  then  I 
have  settled  with  the  boys  small  amounts  I  owed  them  by  turning  ac¬ 
counts  over  and  letting  them  have  some  things;  the  money  transactions 
are  small  however  and  I  don't  use  much,  for  I  have  got  to  be  closer 

than  formerly,  when  it's - .  Would  go  to  work  to  earn 

something  if  any  chance,  but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do;  can't  set  up 
for  a  miner  when  there  are  able-bodied  regular  miners  loafing  around; 
tried  down  town  but  don't  find  any  opening;  it's  hard  work  to  loaf 
around  mill,  but  I  shall  keep  here  now  until  I  meet  those  parties. 
Have  been  reading  "Hedged  In"  bj  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  as  I  thought  the 
title  suited  my  case,  but  find  it  a  different  character." 

"A  fish  peddler  has  just  come  along  and  it  will  amuse  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  know  about  him;  he  caught  his  fish  (trout  and  big  ones,  too) 
over  in  Middle  Park  beyond  the  Range  some  30  or  40  miles  where  they 
are  plenty  and  bite  like  Perch  in  our  waters,  then  he  packs  them  in 
fresh  grass  in  boxes,  which  he  straps  on  the  back  of  a  cunning  lit¬ 
tle  Jack  not  a  quarter  so  big  as  Nancy,  the  size  of  a  large  calf, 
then  he  drives  him  over  the  mountains  and  down  into  the  settlements 
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where  he  sells  them  readily  at  40^  per  lb.;  it  looks  funny  to  see  the 
little  fellow  going  along  with  a  pack  on  him  as  big  as  himself;  he 
had  a  little  boy  about  as  large  as  Richie  who  sometimes  gets  on  and 
rides  too.  The  fish  keep  very  fresh  and  nice. 

Frank." 

Frank  stayed  on  at  Central,  and  found  it  dull.  On  August  21st 
he  wrote  to  Clara 


Leavenworth  Gulch,  Aug.  21,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara, 

I  am  here  at  the  mill  constantly  and  very  little  to  do  or  that 
I  can  do;  my  life  is  dull  enough  and  awful  amount  of  thinking  to  do 
which  most  drives  me  crazy  sometimes.  I  have  been  cleaning  up  odd 
corners  around  battery  and  sluices  and  got  quite  an  amount  of  amalgam 
in  the  scrapings;  I  will  finish  it  up  tomorrow  and  make  a  retort  and 
send  you  care  of  your  father.  You  will  see  a  little  of  the  actual 
gold;  then  he  can  get  it  melted  and  sell  it  if  you  need  the  money, 
or  part  of  it  if  you  want  to  keep  some  of  your  first  and  only  remit¬ 
tance  out  of  my  golden  visions  in  Colorado." 

"Steve  is  out  in  the  woods  yet  so  he  don't  write  letters.  I 
don't  expect  to  go  out  again." 

"I  boarded  a  few  days  after  my  return  but  found  my  ready  money 
would  not  stand  it  long  and  did  not  want  to  run  any  chances,  so  I 
thought  having  so  little  to  do,  I  could  at  least  take  care  of  myself 
and  live  cheap  "a  la  woods"  here  at  mill;  so  I  got  a  little  lot  of 
grub  and  am  baching  again;  I  live  well  enough  too  and  less  cost  than 
$7.00  per  week  boarding.  I  have  a  week's  grub  and  $6.00  in  money 
ahead  so  I'm  well  fixed  and  I'll  turn  something  before  that's  gone 
to  bring  more. 


Frank 
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On  August  29th,  Frank  wrote  the  news  from  Boulder  County: 

Lev.  Gulch,  Aug.  28th,  1870. 

"Dear  Clara 

29th.  Steve  came  over  looking  tough  as  a  buck;  will  stop  a 
few  days  and  then  going  back  for  two  weeks  to  finish  up  his  jobs. 

The  mines  we  worked  on  are  showing  better  and  there  is  a  big  excite¬ 
ment  over  there  now  on  account  of  more  rich  mines  being  opened.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  there  looking  around  and  many  building  houses  and  stores 
opened.  House  lots  we  could  have  taken  up  for  nothing  sold  for  $100 
each,  but  we  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  further  excitement. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  chances  here  is  a  case  where  a  "pilgrim"  (from 
New  York)  came  out  and  hired  a  man  to  dig  for  him;  went  outside  a 
little  ways,  chose  a  good  clean  looking  spot  to  dig  in  and  told  his 
man  to  dig  there.  I  was  over  the  ground  often;  no  sign  of  a  lode. 

The  man  said  there  was  no  show  for  anything;  was  told  that  was  none 
of  his  business;  he  hired  him  to  dig;  so  he  went  to  work;  put  down 
the  hole  where  the  man  staked  it  off  some  eight  feet  and  began  to  find 
rich  mineral;  soon  they  struck  a  vein  8  feet  wide  that  carries  $400 
per  ton  fine  ore.  Those  who  laughed  at  the  start,  old  prospectors 
and  miners,  began  to  laugh  from  the  other  side  of  their  face  and  curse 
their  luck.  Well,  so  it  goes;  it's  all  luck." 

"Steve  brought  over  Lola  and  the  two  pups;  they  were  beginning 
to  be  very  cunning  nuisances.  He  has  got  some  lodes  that  are  fair, 
but  show  no  big  pay." 

If  nothing  is  to  be  done  at  the  mill  he  will  look  up  a  winter's 
job  after  he  gets  back. 

Frank . " 
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All  this  time  Clara  Everett  and  her  two  children  had  been  living 
alone  in  South  Dedham.  Her  letters  of  those  months  have  not  survived, 
but  it  is  plain  from  her  husband’s  answers  that  she  was  not  only  mis¬ 
erably  lonely,  but  without  money  some  of  the  time.  In  later  years, 
when  we  knew  her,  she  was  fiercely  independent  in  financial  matters, 
and  impatient  of  being  in  the  smallest  debt  to  anyone  -  "stinking 
pride,  she  would  have  called  It  in  anyone  else.  It  must  have  been 
very  hard  for  her  to  have  her  husband  write:  (July  24,  1870) 

I  wrote  G.  E.  (his  brother,  George  Everett)  yesterday  and  men¬ 
tioned  for  him  to  give  you  money,-  to  save  his  comments  for  me;  only 
you  don't  want  to  be  delicate  to  ask  when  you  need  it;  he  will  do  it 
willingly  enough." 

And  on  August  21,  1870:- 

"I  wrote  G.  E.  decidedly  to  give  you  some  money,  but  I  don't 
understand  on  what  punctillio  he  is  standing.  If  you  don't  like  to 
ask  him,  get  some  of  anyone  for  awhile." 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  a  month  later,  on  September  30,  worse 
happened  -  her  younger  child,  Edie,  died.  This  was  a  dreadful  blow 
to  her  and  to  Frank.  The  little  girl  had  been  his  favorite,  and  he 
wrote  a  heajrt-broken  and  self-accusing  letter  after  her  death.  About 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Aunt  Clara  was  always  willing  to  talk,  but  of 
those  two  dark  years  when  she  was  alone  in  South  Dedham,  she  would 
never  say  a  word.  Frank  Everett  started  east  sometime  after  Edie's 
death,  and  stayed  there  until  the  early  part  of  December. 
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NOTE:  .  This  description  of  the  stamp  mill  appeared  in  the  "Daily 
Central  City  Register,"  April  10,  1870. 

"Messers  Everett  &  Adams  have  nearly  completed  their  machinery  in 
the  Rochdale  Mill,  Leavenworth  Gulch,  &  purpose  starting  by  Wednesday 
next.  The  ore  on  entering  the  mill,  passes  over  a  screen,  the  fine 
falling  directly  to  the  stamps,  and  the  coarse  passing  through  a  Blake 
Crusher.  Their  mill  is  a  ten  stamper  of  the  California  pattern,  as 
made  by  Morey  &  Sperry,  of  New  York,  with  gun  metal  stems,  steel  shoes 
and  dies,  and  iron  mortar  and  housings.  There  is  a  double  issue  and 
a  discharge  7  inches  high.  There  is  a  complete  set  of  California 
props  for  holding  up  the  stamps,  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  The 
table  has  three  two-foot  copper  plates,  silver  plated,  each  ending  in 
an  iron  screen,  through  which  the  pulp  passes,  with  a  fall  of  four 
inches  to  the  next  plate  below.  From  the  table  the  pulp  passes  into 
a  series  of  five  tanks,  each  12  feet  square,  varying  from  18  inches 
to  4  feet  in  depth.  It  is  expected  that  the  tailings  will  settle  in 
these  tanks,  leaving  the  water  sufficiently  clear  to  be  used  again. 
Everything  necessary  for  convenience  is  being  provided,  and  all  the 
work  around  the  mill  is  being  completed  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

It  is  eventually  intended  to  add  two  Hendy  or  Hungerford  concentrators, 
when  if  working  well,  and  the  value  of  the  concentrations  will  warrant, 
an  Adam's  furnace  -  such  as  was  tested  last  year  -  will  be  added. 

When  this  mill  is  completed,  it  will  have  capacity  of  from  4  to  5 
cords  daily,  as  the  stamps  will  have  a  speed  of  from  65  to  80  drops 
per  minute.  Comparative  tests  of  fast  or  slow  crushing  can  be  made, 
to  everybody's  satisfaction." 
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ITEMIZED  TOTAL  COST  OP  THE  STAMP  MILL 
from  a  note  in  F. E. Everett • 3  handwriting 


Air  Pump . |  800.00 

Blake  Crusher .  1,100.00 

Belting .  600.00 

Material  and  loose  machinery...,  200.00 
Tools  and  Equipment .  600.00 

Stamp  battery  in  N.  Y .  2,980.00 

Freight  on  ditto .  1,450.00 

Lumber  and  Timber. ..............  675.00 

Carpenter  and  mechanist  work....  650.00 

Belt  for  same . , .  225.00 

Lumber  for  tanks . 525.00 

Carpenter  work  ditto . . .  625.00 

Digging  for  tanks  and  battery...  375.00 

Expense  for  quartzway.. .  150.00 

Expense  for  bins....,.., .  75.00 

Expense  for  enclosing  boiler  and 
putting  mill  in  running  order... _ 370.00 


$3,300.00 


$8,100.00 


Iron  work  for  furnace,  cost  Boston . .  1,500.00 

13|  cords  wood  8/2 . .  114.75 

30M  brick  12  .  360.00 


$13,374.75 
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GOLDEN 

Frank  Everett  started  west  again  on  December  1,  1870.  He  must 
bave  had  a  bad  time  in  South  Dedham,  for  there  had  been  explanations 
and  excuses  to  make  to  a  toplofty  brother  and  all  the  other  relations 
who  had  put  money  into  the  useless  stamp  mill  in  the  gulch  at  Central. 
His  first  letter  to  Clara,  and  her  answer,  show  clearly  enough  that 
his  visit  had  been  no  pleasant  one. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Dec.  3,  *70. 

"Dear  Clara, 

Here  I  am  so  far  along;  on  time  and  fine  weather;  feeling 
pretty  well  and  but  little  wearied.  This  is  a  stop  for  supper  but 
I've  been  eating  enough  for  today  so  I'll  write  you  a  line  instead." 

"Two  days  gone  and  plenty  of  time  to  think;  well,  I  have  done 
some  meantime  and  simply  conclude  I'm  in  for  it  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it  until  we  can  do  better.  I  have  felt  very  sad  to 
leave  you  under  such  disconsolate  circums tances ,  and  don't  know 
but  when,  I  feel  like  a  criminal  fleeing  from  Justice  I  am  almost 
one;  but  Clara,  I  rely  on  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in 
general,  to  act  Judiciously  for  your  best  interests  and  I  do  hope 
,  you  will  not  make  your  condition  any  more  miserable,  by  thinking 
too  much  of  it;  rather  try  and  drown  thought  by  occupation  in  any¬ 
thing." 

"Well  don't  mind  what  I  write  in  a  hurry  now  for  things  are 
mixed  after  travelling." 

"This  place  is  Just  across  the  Mississippi  River  and  it  was 
grand  crossing  in  the  moonlight;  a  long  bridge.  The  hotel  is  full 
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of  travelling  bummers.  Well,  I'm  off  now  for  another  night's  ride." 

"Love  and  kisses  to  yourself.  Cose  and  Grandmas.  Everybody 
was  kind  to  me  at  home;  George,  Ed  and  all,  and  I'll  try  to  do  well 
and  make  a  comfortable  home  in  due  time. 

Frank. " 

So.  Dedham,  Dec.  7th. ('70.) 

(From  Clara  Everett) 

"Dear  Frank: 

Received  a  little  note  from  you  last  night,  from  Davenport, 
Iowa.  It  seemed  odd  that  you  had  not  reached  your  journey's  end, 
when  you  have  been  gone  such  a  long  time.  But  it  seemed  good  to 
know  you  were  somewhere .  You  have  had  lovely  weather  all  the  way, 
if  what  we  have  experienced  has  been  a  sample  of  it." 

"Everybody  and  everything  is  about  as  usual.  I  sent  Mary  home 
last  Saturday  night,  and  ever  since  Cose  and  I  have  been  alone. 

Moved  the  stove  up  in  the  dining  room  and  live  there.  We  keep 
as  jolly  as  we  can,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  work  to  keep  the  tears 
from  seasoning  things  generally." 

"It  is  raining  hard  to-night,  so  hard  I  thought  nobody  would 
have  the  courage  to  stir  out,  but  George  E.  with  his  lantern  and 
then  Will  have  given  me  a  call.  Cose  has  gone  next  door  to  see 
Tot.  We  generally  are  in  bed  by  half  past  eight." 

"Oh,  Frank,  I  thought  of  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you  after  you  were  gone,  but  maybe  they  are  just  as  well  unsaid; 
but  don't  worry  about  us.  Cose  and  I,  we  shall  get  along  well 
enough.  Everybody  thinks  it  a  wonderfully  strange  thing  that  I 
stay  here  alone,  but  it  is  much  the  best,  for  I  should  be  perfect- 
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ly  miserable  to  shut  up  the  house  and  have  nothing  to  do." 

"Everybody  is  anxious  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Golden, 

J 

and  I  expect  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  of  it  soon.  When  you 
write  tell  me  all  about  everything,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  cling 
to  your  old  habits  and  won’t.  Good  night. 

Yours  truly , 

Clara." 

Frank  reached  Denver  on  December  5,  and  felt  better.  In  a 
letter  written  that  day  he  describes  some  of  his  traveling  com¬ 
panions  : 

"There  was  a  family  of  a  lady  with  6  children  from  8  to  18 
years,  from  Mobile,  of  French  extraction,  boys  and  girls,  going 
across;  nice  fat,  easy-going  middle  aged  lady  and  a  nice  family 
well  brought  up;  they  were  all  at  home  and  entered  into  the 
novelties  of  the  country  with  unaffected  zest;  -  an  old  Californian 
going  out  with  a  young  green  wife;  an  officer's  wife  returning  from 
a  visit  to  rejoin  him  at  Cheyenne;  -  an  old  lady  (nothing  particular) 
all  alone;  an  old  Californian  returning  with  his  son  and  family 
(wife  and  baby);  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  very  affectionate  and  at¬ 
tentive  with  an  old  gent  and  his  wife  making  the  overland  trip;  two 
young  cockneys  direct  and  fresh  from  London;  they  amused  me  with 
their  talk  immensely,  and  it  was  my  great  treat  to  draw  them  out. 

A  young  Irish  fellow  and  wife  and  baby  been  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
country,  and  the  old  father  and  mother  insisted  on  coming  back  with 
them;  they  were  second  class  and  so  weak  and  feeble  I  thought  would 
nardly  live  the  journey  through.  There  are  a  variety  of  such  folks 
as  one  meets." 
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Prank  did  not  intend  to  go  back  to  Central,  but  planned  to  settle 
in  Golden,  for  a  time  at  least.  Through  the  influence  of  his  family 
with  a  certain  Mr.  Carter,  he  had  been  promised  the  position  of  Assis¬ 
tant  Treasurer  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad,  as  well  as  a  manager¬ 
ship  in  the  bank  which  Mr.  Carter  was  proposing  to  set  up  in  Golden. 

The  town  lies  at  the  entrance  to  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  the  railroad  - 
a  standard  guage  line  -  was  already  operating  from  there  to  Denver; 
Steve  Hoyle  was  the  local  telegrapher  and  station  agent.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  extend  the  railroad  as  a  narrow  guage  line  to  Georgetown, 
with  a  branch  to  Blackhawk  and  Central.  Everybody  in  Golden  expected 
that  his  fortune  was  made  if  the  railroad  could  only  be  built,  since 
there  was  coal  near  the  town,  and  coal  would  mean  smelters  to  reduce 
the  gold  and  silver  ore  which  was  expected  to  pour  out  of  the  canon 
from  the  mountain  mines.  Frank  liked  the  town  and  wrote  about  it  to 
Clara. 

Golden  City,  Col.,  Dec.  11th,  1870. 

"I  met  Steve  on  arrival  looking  well  as  ever  and  glad  to  see  me. 
He  has  a  very  pleasant  situation  and  not  much  to  do;  there  are  a  nice 
lot  of  chaps  in  the  R.R.  office.  He  is  one  side  of  the  town  and  my 
place  the  other  so  we  see  one  another  only  occasionally  during  the  day. 
I  am  in  a  temporary  office  but  have  some  nice  rooms  preparing.  My 
trunk  came  all  right  and  Steve  was  pleased  to  get  so  many  things. 

Having  so  many  pictures  of  the  folks  he  could  judge  of  the  changes. 

He  is  sound  and  straight  as  a  fellow  need  be  and  keeps  himself  wonder¬ 
fully  regular  in  this  country  where  such  chaps  are  exceptions.  He  will 
start  in  the  spring  for  something  regular  in  a  way  of  business." 

"Thi3  place  is  very  quiet,  but  carries  on  considerable  business. 
There  are  many  nice  families  living  here,  and  people  moving  in  all 
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the  time  so  It  grows  fast.  Next  spring  will  see  a  busy  town.  A  large 
Coal  Company  are  starting  up  to  mine  coal  for  the  railroads  as  here 
is  the  only  good  coal  accessible  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"The  town  lies  in  a  large  basin  just  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains 
with  a  stream  flowing  through  it;  the  scenery  is  beautiful  and  weather 
agreeable ." 

"I  am  living  at  the  hotel  (or  boarding  house)  where  it  is  more 
like  a  family,  which  is  a  good  place  and  clever  people.  Shall  sleep 
in  a  room  in  Bank  when  done." 

Monday,  Dec.  19th,  1870. 

"Tell  Edward  we  have  lots  of  game  in  the  market,  venison,  ante¬ 
lope,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep,  jack  rabbits,  &c.  They  killed  a  big 
wild  cat  over  our  table  mountain  last  week  and  had  the  skin  here. 
Mountain  sheep  are  a  kind  of  goat,  slate  color.  There  are  lots  of 
jack  rabbits  around  here;  are  a  third  larger  than  our  white  rabbits. 
Ducks  and  geese  plenty  out  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  outside.  Could  go 
up  to  Evans  Station  on  the  D.  I.  road  some  40  miles  and  find  any 
quantity  of  antelope  there;  saw  thousands  coming  down." 

Golden,  Dec.  29th,  1870. 

"There  was  a  ball  Monday  night,  and  I  attended  a  short  time  to 
see  the  people,  &c;  there  were  about  30  couples  and  the  ladies 
averaged  much  better  than  I  expected  in  looks  and  style;  seemed  well 
dressed  and  nice  people,  only  now  and  then  one  of  the  dowdy  sort; 
it  would  have  amused  you  to  see  some  styles  of  taste  exhibited  in 
dress,  but  all  in  all  they  would  compare  favorably  with  a  country 
ball  East.  For  the  fellows  there  was  more  variety,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  for  the  double  shuffle  movement  of  the  feet,  with  occasional 
droppings  out  for  drinks  and  their  evident  effect  was  more  noticeable. 
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but  there  were  enough  all  right  to  keep  everything  respectable.  They 
had  Christmas  trees  at  the  various  churches." 

Golden,  Jany.  30,  1871. 

"I  have  been  feeling  tip  top  and  all  recovered;  was  dissipating 
considerable  last  week;  there  are  several  society  sociables  held 
every  week;  one  was  at  our  house  Wednesday;  had  a  nice  party  and 

wound  up  in  a  jolly  dance;  it  is  what  is  called  a  Mite  Society  of 

Episcopal  Church,  where  people  meet  for  a  good  time  and  contribute 
something  for  support  of  church;  but  people  here  are  not  particular, 
and  like  a  good  time  and  enjoy  themselves  to  their  own  notions;  if 
want  to  play  some  games  at  cards,  or  dance  and  have  chance  don’t 
care  under  what  flag  they  do  it.  It  did  seem  queer  though  to  stop 
a  set  at  a  dance  to  pass  around  hat  for  a  church  collection.  The 

minister  clears  out  when  music  begins  and  some  members  don't  like 

it;  but  as  long  as  people  pay  they  don't  object.  Our  new  society 
(Presbyterian)  held  theirs  and  did  not  dance,  but  had  a  nice  time 
and  played  games.  Then  Methodists  and  Episcopals  held  festivals; 
attended  latter  with  Mrs.  Loveland,  whose  husband  is  in  Boston  on 
R.R.  matters;  so  I  took  compassion  on  her  in  our  mutual  misery. 

All  right,  ain't  it?" 

The  business  meeting  of  the  railroad  took  place,  but  was  indeci¬ 
sive,  and  was  adjourned.  Meanwhile  Frank  proceeded  with  the  fitting 
up  of  Mr.  Carter's  bank,  and  soon  decided  that  he  would  build  a 
house;  by  the  end  of  January  he  had  bought  a  lot,  and  could  see  the 
house  as  good  as  finished,  thus: 

"Steve  came  up  to  the  house  to  dinner,  and  then  we  took  a  walk 
up  to  house  lot;  thinks  it  a  good  place;  can  get  good  water  and  have 
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a  garden,  flowers,  trees,  etc.;  just  picture  a  pretty  stone  cottage 
with  Ivy  growing  over  it;  trees,  rose-bushes  and  shrubs  growing 
rpund  it;  strawberries  and  vegetables  in  profusion;  all  in  prospec¬ 
tive,  but  all  can  be  started  this  very  year  and  another  year  will 
see  them  in  thriving  condition;  the  soil  is  rich  and  everything 
grows  rapidly." 

Meanwhile  Clara  Everett  was  passing  a  very  lonely  and  unhappy 
winter  in  South  Dedham.  On  January  1,  1871  she  wrote: 

”1  have  not  written  to  you  lately,  for  what  is  the  use.  Home 
life  is  the  same  over  and  over,  day  after  day,  and  you  probably  hear 
of  outside  matters  more  extensively  than  I.  At  home  it  is  very  deso¬ 
late,  especially  this  cold  weather,  tomblike  all  over  the  house.  I 
run  up  home  or  over  to  Edward’s  (Everett)  every  day  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble.-  -  -  Father  is  as  fascinated  with  Adams  as  ever,  spends  almost 
every  evening  with  him  -  -  -  Do  the  people  know  anything  of  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Golden  City?  As  you  attend  an  Episcopal  Church  I  suppose 
they  know  what  it  means.  Cosie  wondered  if  papa  hung  up  his  stock¬ 
ing.  Oh,  how  I  dreaded  Christmas.  The  first  one  in  all  my  life 
but  what  I  could  look  forward  to  a  happy  day.” 

Jan.  29,  1871. 

"I  try  to  keep  a  fire  all  night  in  the  cook-stove,  but  sometimes 
it  will  and  oftener  won't  keep,  therefore  one  of  the  cold  nights 
everything  froze  up.  I  came  down  in  the  morning  and  sorry  sight,  ray 
plants  that  I  quite  took  pleasure  in,  were  frozen  stiff.  I  consoled 
myself  toy  thinking  it  was  of  a  piece  with  everything  belonging  to  me. 

I  had  kept  them  in  the  few  rays  of  sunlight  in  the  pantry,  and  they 
looked  beautifully.  Pump  was  frozen  up  too  -  in  fact  we  almost 
froze  in  our  beds."  -  -  - 
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Your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  'Stone  Cottage'  are  rather  romantic 
1  think,  afraid  they'd  never  be  realized.  Ivy  don't  grow  in  Col.  any 
more  than  jessamine  (Smallwood)  climbs  in  New  England.  In  fact  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  never  look  at  any  place  or  anything  very  pleasurably 
again.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  ever  should.  I  have  felt  perfectly 
desperate  sometimes  lately.  If  I  did  not  keep  busy  for  one  another, 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  do." 

On  lebruary  21,  Frank  wrote  that  "men  commenced  work  yesterday 
In  digging  well,  cellar  and  foundation;  in  two  days  have  dug  a  well 
20  feet  deep,  and  down  to  water,  which  seems  soft  spring  water;  will 
finish  it  and  have  it  stoned  in  a  few  days." 

The  size  of  the  house  had  not  been  settled;  Frank  was  designing 
it  himsell ,  and  when  his  first  plan  cost  too  much,  he  sent  on  a  reduc¬ 
ed  version  with  such  small  rooms  and  so  few  closets  that  Clara  was 

disgusted.  Finally,  on  March  16,  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Frank 
wrote : 

"In  matter  of  house  have  arranged  contract  for  a  house,  of  a 
modified  plan,  such  as  I  can  pay  for  as  soon  as  done  and  will  be  desi¬ 
rable  to  live  in  or  to  sell  either  I  want  to;  got  a  good  two  acre  lot 
of  land  to  go  with  it;  story  and  half  French  roof,  2  large  rooms,  and 
hall,  closet,  kitchen,  and  pantries  and  cellar  on  lower  floor;  3  cham¬ 
bers  and  closets  above;  It  will  be  some  3  months  I  expect  building  and 
ready  for  occupancy." 

Early  in  April  Clara  stored  her  furniture  and  went  to  live  with 
her  father.  The  house  she  had  been  occupying  belonged  to  George  Everett 
and  he  wished  to  rent  it.  Prank  continued  to  tell  of  the  progress  of 

his  building  operations,  and  of  business  at  the  bank.  On  March  18  he 
writes : 
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"I  sit  here  this  P.M.  after  a  dull  day’s  business  waiting  to  close 
up  and  get  out;  Saturday  is  always  the  dullest  day  of  the  week  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  Mondays  the  best.  Have  just  had  one  of  my  lady  depositors  in, 
who  leaves  her  $5.  regularly  every  week  ever  since  I  opened  and  now  has 
$55.  on  deposit;  she  is  a  widow  lady  with  a  grown-up  and  interesting 
daughter;  keeps  table  boarders  and  saving  up  to  visit  friends  East." 

On  April  17,  1871  he  becomes  more  enthusiastic: 

"I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  the  best  looking  and  style  of  house 
in  town.  As  the  walls  are  going  up  they  look  splendid  with  the  kind 
of  stone;  then  the  style  is  not  at  all  like  the  last  plan  sent,  about 
same  size  24  x  36  and  kitchen  12  x  24,  but  chambers  in  French  roof 
above.  Am  fencing  the  lot  (over  2  acres)  setting  out  trees,  and  making 
a  garden  near  the  house,  with  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  &c.;  then  a  man  will  plant  the  rest  of  the  land 
for  a  crop.  The  time  has  been  long,  but  now  the  work  is  well  under  way 
and  the  carpenters  getting  their  work  done  to  put  it  up  as  soon  as  stone¬ 
work  is  ready;  mason  is  little  slow,  but  there  won’t  be  more  than  a  week 
or  two  extra." 

On  April  30  he  describes  the  new  banking  rooms: 

"Of  late  things  here  have  been  going  on  nicely  and  smoothly;  busi¬ 
ness  regular  and  of  fair  amount,  enough  to  keep  me  decently  occupied, 
and  other  things  to  fill  up  most  of  my  time.  Week  before  last  the 
weather  was  disagreeable  and  stormy,  but  the  past  week  it  got  settled 
and  fine  and  regular.  Country  all  green  and  lots  of  flowers  in  bloom. 

I  saw  a  nice  bouquet  gathered  today  up  the  Canon.  The  little  flower 
enclosed  (seems  to  be  a  kind  of  lily)  grows  all  around  and  is  very 
pretty  when  fresh.  Days  are  getting  quite  hot,  but  it  is  very  cool  in 
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the  Bank  rooms.  Our  new  furniture  came  last  Friday  and  it  is  elegant 
B.  Walnut  ahead  of  anything  in  the  country  in  style  and  finish,  so  now 
we  are  in  shape  to  do  business  respectably,  and  I  think  we  shall  do  an 
increased  amount  from  this  on.  Our  Bank  room  is  20  x  22  feet,  high  ceil- 
ings ,  finished  on  the  walls  imitation  of  large  blocks  of  stone  in  kind 
of  rough  plastering,  woodwork  nicely  grained;  two  rooms  opening  off  at 
one  end;  one  is  private  office,  carpeted,  nice  Davenport  Desk  (like 
those  we  used  to  make)  lounge,  in  green  reps,  upholstered  arm  chairs 
and  table;  other,  my  and  Steve's  bedroom,  carpeted,  nice  bed,  neat  and 
clean .  The  counter  is  B.  Walnut  panelled  front,  heavy  wire  railing  on 
top  and  cash  holes  in  front  and  little  counter  and  desk  in  front  for 
customers.  Inside  a  desk  at  each  end,  money  desk  and  case  of  drawers 
in  middle,  all  very  convenient  for  work.  Then  we  have  a  big  safe  and 
another  sitting  desk  inside." 

"Mr.  Carter  is  here  and  arrangements  are  going  on  to  commence 
work  on  R.R.  and  all  looks  right  for  lively  times." 

"Steve  is  at  his  regular  duties  and  I  think  tomorrow  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  other  duties  and  a  better  position  and  will  stay  here  for  the 
present;  he  is  well  and  looking  well  and  enjoys  life.  He  boards  at 
Hotel  and  most  of  the  leading  R.R.  men  do;  they  keep  a  very  good  house. 

A  good  many  strangers  are  coming  in  all  the  time  so  I  see  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  good  many  old  acquaintances." 

"Have  Just  been  up  to  the  new  house;  the  foundation  is  in.  Ohl 
you  knew  that?  Well  the  walls  are  pretty  nearly  up,  and  it  begins  to 
show  what  it  will  be.  Everybody  pronounces  it  a  neat  and  elegant  house. 

I  know  it's  the  best  in  town  and  now  they  begin  to  call  it  best  looking 
in  the  country,  of  that  kind,  (others  more  expensive  of  course).  The 
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atone  is  white  and  clear,  laid  regular  and  corners  finished  and  project; 
in  short,  it  shows  a  good  style  and  plan,  which  very  few  buildings  have 
here,  while  the  cost  is  not  extravagant;  will  not  exceed  $2500.  The 
carpenters  have  been  getting  out  all  the  finish  and  soon  as  the  walls 
are  ready  will  make  short  work  of  their  part.  Another  week  they  will 
build  on  the  kitchen  part  and  then  rest  will  be  ready." 

"The  land  (2-1/4  acres  square)  is  fenced  in  and  two  rows  trees 
planted  around  it;  is  plowed  and  part  planted  with  early  vegetables, 
and  rest  will  be;  for  the  home  garden  I  have  set  out  currants,  raspber¬ 
ries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  strawberries  and  asparagus.  On  one 
corner  is  a  little  gully  where  I  have  about  30  grape  vines  (various 
kinds)  set  out,  so  by  the  time  house  is  ready  to  occupy,  all  these 
things  will  be  well  started  and  growing,  and  will  bear  something 
another  year,  besides  making  the  place  look  finished  and  pleasant  and 
add  value  to  the  property.  A  place  of  that  kind  all  fixed  up  will 
always  be  in  demand,  if  should  want  to  sell.  In  doing  all  this  the 
cost  is  but  little  and  I  reckoned  on  what  I  would  do  and  spend  before 
I  started;  have  a  man  doing  the  gardening  on  shares." 

"The  land  is  splendid  for  crops,  and  now  I  have  got  started  peo¬ 
ple  consider  I  have  got  a  splendid  location  in  every  particular;  when 
I  said  I  built  there  for  the  water,  they  thought  that  did  not  amount 
to  much,  but  now  they  try  the  water  they  find  it  is  worth  something 
more  than  an  idea;  you  will  have  a  pleasant,  homelike  place  to  come 
to,  and  will  be  much  envied  by  many  less  fortunate  neighbors.  I  want 
you  to  come  on  just  the  same  idea  as  if  you  were  making  a  trip  or  a 
visit,  and  enjoy  things  in  all  the  novelty  of  sights  and  circumstances 
accordingly;  it  may  be  one  year  or  more;  my  salary  and  business,  which- 
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ever  it  may  be,  will  give  me  a  good  living  and  sufficient  for  all 
expenses;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  some  turns,  besides  to  make 
a  little  money;  am  well  situated  for  it  and  looking  out  sharp.  So 
don't  worry  about  anything  ahead,  but  live  for  the  present  as  I  do." 

In  his  letter  of  May  18th  Prank  was  expecting  the  railroad  meet¬ 
ing  and  full  of  hope  about  it,  but  when  it  came  it  was  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment.  His  friend  Mr.  Carter  was  there  "and  had  arranged  with 
other  Boston  parties  to  be  on  hand  to  manage  their  affairs  here.  The 
day  arrived  and  no  one  came  except  the  man  Taft  who  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  C.  and  myself  and  joined  in  with  the  uneasy  people  here  so  they 
controlled  the  meeting  and  Mr.  C.  was  not  elected  President;  then 
the  man  Taft  had  a  spite  towards  me  for  being  in  the  way  of  his  office, 
as  I  was  the  Treasurer  in  Boston;  he  was  re-elected  and  then  they 
abolished  the  office  (Assistant  Treasurer)  and  me  so  I  am  out  of  that 
matter  entirely." 

"The  new  changes  of  offices  made  changes  on  the  road  and  they 
cut  into  all  the  Carter  men  savage  and  discharged  several.  It  inter¬ 
fered  with  Steve's  plans  as  arranged  by  Mr.  C.  for  a  better  position 
and  more  pay;  he  has  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  the  Telegraph  Co. 
reluse  to  pay  an  operator  and  the  R.R.  Co.  don't  want  to,  so  he  has 
had  no  one  sent  to  relieve  him  yet  and  don't  want  to  leave  things 
in  the  lurch;  he  stands  well  in  estimation  of  R.R.  and  Telegraph  Co. 
but  considers  his  pay  no  particular  object  this  summer  without  some 
advancement  ahead  which  under  present  management  is  uncertain  unless 
they  will  give  him  the  chance  that  exists,  but  have  Harris,  one  of 
their  men,  in  the  way;  Harris  is  not  very  efficient  and  Steve  could  do 
&11  his  office  work  and  part  of  another  man's  if  they  would  pay  a  fair 
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price  for  it  as  well  as  not;  it  would  give  them  the  chance  to  practice 
the  economy  they  are  preaching  as  an  excuse  for  changes  already  made, 
and  may  come  to  that  issue  yet,  when  the  new  President  comes  down 
next  week  and  looks  into  the  state  of  the  case,  and  Steve  will  make 
statement  of  the  facts  anyhow.  If  he  goes  off  it  will  he  back  to 
Caribou  to  open  some  of  his  mines  this  summer.  One  of  his  ability 
is  pretty  independent  in  this  country  where  good  men  are  scarce." 

"As  for  me,  I  am  all  right  in  the  Bank  and  Mr.  C.  will  keep  that 
along  until  he  sees  what  he  will  do  and  I  can  make  arrangements  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  biz;  there  are  several  waiting  to  take  hold  with  me,  I  think." 

May  18th,  1871. 

"I  don’t  see  but  what  it  is  best  for  me  to  stick  here,  as  the 
Bank  will  pay  me  a  living  and  I  expect  to  have  another  outside  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  pay  something;  then  I  have  an  idea  to  put  in  strawber¬ 
ries  on  an  acre  of  the  land  this  fall,  which  will  pay  big  for  the 
amount  of  trouble  and  expense  by  the  second  season.  This  is  no  joke 
for  little  patches  clean  up  $600  or  $800  a  year  in  this  vicinity  and 
price  is  never  less  than  40  to  50^  per  box." 

The  mean  conduct  of  the  man  Taft  and  his  minions  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  Frank  at  all.  By  May  22  he  was  writing  "The  Bank  I  always 
said  was  my  best  hold.  -  -  -  It  is  doing  better  all  the  while  and  all 
I  want  is  to  have  it  in  my  own  name  (or  not  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Carter,  as  he  is  unpopular)  and  I  am  satisfied  to  go  ahead."  In  the 
same  letter  he  began  to  make  plans  for  Clara’s  move  West: 

"I  would  bring  almost  everything  we  have  and  need  and  make  up  a 
car  load,  as  a  car  freight  will  make  about  $275  to  $300  and  that  amount 
of  money  spent  in  buying  things  here  would  not  go  far  and  get  very 
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common  articles;  by  loading  a  car  and  having  it  come  through  it  would 
not  do  much  damage  to  things  in  the  removal .  I  say  bring  everything 
from  kitchen  to  parlor  you  need  and  have  to  use  in  those  rooms;  all 
bedding  and  such;  want  my  tool  chest.  Guns,  &c;  all  but  old  and  useless 
rubbish,  books,  &c.  We  shall  enjoy  having  all  our  desirable  and  famil¬ 
iar  things  around  us  and  I  see  no  difficulty  or  objection  in  making  a 
car  load;  ship  by  Blue  Line,  via  Quincy  &  Burlington  &  K.P.  R.R.  I 
think  is  the  best  way  and  cheapest;  car  comes  through  in  12  to  15  days." 

As  for  your  start;  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  there  for  you, 
and  somebody  at  home  must  come  for  a  trip  and  bring  you;  the  trip  will 
be  easy  and  pleasant,  so  don't  worry  on  that  account.  Will. write  what 
is  the  best  route  to  take  and  points  of  changes  and  what  to  do.  You 
might  get  off  any  time  after  15th  or  20th  June." 

By  June  17  Frank  was  less  confident.  He  wrote  to  Clara  that 
she  was  not  to  start  for  Colorado  before  August,  and  spoke  of  selling 
the  new  house.  After  all,  prosperity  for  the  bank  depended  on  the 
railroad  extension,  and  that  matter  was  as  uncertain  as  ever.  Mr. 

Carter  had  no  plans  for  continuing  the  bank  beyond  the  first  of  the 
year.  All  through  July  matters  hung  fire.  On  the  23rd  Clara  wrote: 

Am  sorry  to  find  nothing  is  settled  yet.  I  was  in  hopes  you 

might  give  me  an  idea  of  what  I  might  do,  or  think  -  it  is  getting 
so  late  in  the  season  we  ought  to  come  to  some  decision  soon,  so  as 
to  get  settled  somewhere  before  cold  weather,  it  won't  do  to  put  the 
start  off  many  months  longer.  Everybody  looks  at  me  in  amazement  and 
exclaims,  "What,  not  gone  yeti"  Am  glad  the  house  pleases  you,  have 

not  a  doubt  but  what  I  should  like  it,  but  perhaps  better  if  it  was 

in  Mass,  but  as  you  say,  a  body  must  do  as  they  can." 
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Prank  wrote  an  answer  (July  31)  which  cannot  have  been  much  com¬ 
fort.  After  discussing  his  prospects  at  great  length,  he  gets  to  the 
matter  of  furniture  again: 

"In  coming  out  and  starting  housekeeping  I  have  economy  in  view 
of  the  expenditure;  to  ship  everything  out  would  cost  3  to  $400  besides 
tickets;  then  as  I  am  liable  to  sell  at  any  time  or  break  up,  we  would 
have  the  things  here,  which  would  not  like  to  dispose  of  here  if  we 
could,  or  ship  back  at  same  expense;  so  will  not  undertake  to  send  fur¬ 
niture  to  any  extent  as  things  are.  I  have  been  figuring  and  find  for 
$200  to  $250  I  can  get  enough  common  furniture  for  the  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  two  bedrooms  which  would  be  all  we  would  start  on  and 
could  live  comfortably  and  decently  as  anybody  at  that:  then  bring 
out  say  the  old  carpets,  a  few  trunks  of  clothes,  and  pack  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  of  small  things,  table  ware,  glass,  some  dishes,  and  what  would 
be  needed  to  give  us  an  outfit  and  not  have  to  buy  every  little  thing 
here,  yet  they  won't  make  much  bulk  or  weight;  then  we  can  have  some 
of  our  good  little  things  to  use  and  get  along  with  commoner  furniture; 
send  bedding  except  beds.  Then  if  we  break  up  at  any  time,  such  stuff 
as  we  buy  here  will  sell  and  we  shall  not  care  about  it,  and  what  we 
bring  we  can  pack  to  carry  back  and  not  incur  much  expense  or  lose 
what  we  wish  to  keep.  In  short  it  is  like  a  trip  to  the  beach  only 
we  may  stay  a  few  months  or  a  year;  the  time  depends  on  our  success, 
whether  it  suits  all  around,  and  is  best  for  the  future  in  view  of 
how  things  turn  out." 

"About  fire  insurance  on  furniture  as  they  will  be  scattered 
and  stored  all  around  except  what  we  bring  out,  we  can't  insure  them 
in  so  many  places.  You  must  find  places  among  our  friends  to  leave 
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different  things  as  you  can  and  keep  a  list  of  what  there  is  and 
where . " 

"Don't  work  on  the  idea  that  you  have  got  to  stint  yourself  in 
anything  or  that  useful,  or  ornamental  things  will  be  out  of  place; 
you  are  not  going  to  live  on  a  Ranch  but  in  a  civilized  community 
where  all  we've  got  would  be  in  place  if  here,  but  where  we  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  many  superfluous  articles  and  yet  lose  no  prestige.  You 

want  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  dry  goods  for  stores  here  don't  supply 
a  big  assortment." 

By  August  14  things  looked  more  hopeful.  On  that  day  Frank 

wrote : 

"Well,  the  uncertainties  are  clearing  away  and  my  plans  and 
connections  here  are  looking  brighter;  Mr.  Sickles,  Superintendent, 
TJ.F.R.R.  and  in  charge  of  the  work  on  R.R.  here,  arrived  today,  with 

U.S. Grant,  Jr.,  Just  from  West  Point  and  going  to  take  a  course  of 

practical  civil  engineering  here  in  our  Canon.  He  is  going  to  start 
the  work  up  at  once,  and  the  only  "if"  in  the  way  is  the  voting  of 
Bonds  in  Gilpin  Co.  first  of  next  month,  and  the  probability  of  that 
is  very  favorable  and  commencing  work  will  almost  ensure  it;  if  not 
voted  delay  will  ensue,  if  they  are  work  continues  from  now  without 
a  break  from  when  you  will  likely  start,  you  will  know  what  is  the 
result  before,  and  if  'yes'  the  uncertainties  are  all  over  on  that 
point . " 

"Mr.  Loveland  spoke  about  my  doing  the  business  here  financially 
for  the  work,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to  help  me  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  about  all  I  ever  wanted  of  the  outfit;  then  it  is  urged  by 
many  here  to  have  the  Bank  organized  as  a  National  Bank  and  a  good 
many  will  take  stock  and  help  it;  have  no  doubt  I  can  accomplish  it  in  a 
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short  time  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  he  made;  this 
will  fix  the  business  permanently  and  assure  my  position." 

"Steve  was  down  last  week;  his  mine  is  in  big  pay  and  all  looks 
well  for  him." 

Clara  answered  on  August  27.  She  says  that  she  cannot  get  off 
before  the  middle  or  last  of  September.  She  has  her  own  views  on 
furniture : 

"About  getting  things  for  the  house.  I  think  you  better  get  a 
kitchen  stove  and  have  it  put  up,  a  kitchen  table  and  a  couple  of 
common  chairs  -  but  don't  get  anything  else  for  any  of  the  rooms  until 
I  come.  With  what  I  shall  bring  we  can  live  at  the  house,  if  you  get 
those  things,  and  then  we  can  decide  what  we  need  to  get  along  com¬ 
fortably,  but  no  unnecessary  articles.  I  shall  bring  both  pair  mat¬ 
tresses,  for  Cora  will  want  one,  four  pillows,  two  bolsters,  plenty 
of  bed  clothes,  my  sewing  machine,  some  little  rocking  chairs,  all 
our  crockery,  some  tins,  etc.,  your  tools,  guns,  etc.,  and  anything 
else  I  think  can  go  well  when  I  begin  to  stir  things  up." 

"I  went  in  town  a  while  ago  and  bought  a  carpet  for  our  sitting 
room  -  quite  pretty  -  scarlet  and  gray.  $1.37  per  yard,  35  yards. 

The  cheapest  I  could  find  that  was  decent.  Carpets  are  high  now. 

And  I  got  Cora  and  I  each  a  waterproof  suit  for  travelling  as  we 
neither  of  us  had  a  suitable  dress.  I  have  them  and  the  carpet  to 
make  yet." 

"Let  me  know  if  you  have  ever  read  Mark  Twain's  'Innocents 
Abroad.'  If  you  have  not  I'll  try  and  bring  it.  You  would  be  charmed." 

On  the  last  day  of  August  came  the  crucial  referendum  in  Gilpin 
County,  when  the  voters  were  to  decide  whether  to  contribute  $300,000 
in  bonds  to  ensure  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Central.  The  vote 
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was  favorable,  and  Clara  heard  the  news  on  September  6.  She  began 
to  pack  in  earnest,  and  by  September  24  everything  had  been  shipped. 
"There  was  two  large  bundles,  1  trunk,  3  barrels  and  4  boxes  -  my 
machine  made  two  boxes."  She  herself,  with  her  daughter  Cora  and 
her  brother-in-law  Edward  Everett  left  Boston  on  October  4,  1871. 

A  letter  from  her  father  gives  her  itinerary: 

Boston,  Tuesday,  Oct.  3/71. 

"Dear  Frank: 

Clara  and  party  leave  here  Wednesday  8  A.M,  so  you  will  know 
when  to  expect  her.  They  say  here  that  Chicago  7  P.M.  Thursday  and 
Cheyenne  at  2.30  P.M.  on  Saturday  is  her  time,  but  how  about  the  time 
at  Denver  they  don't  know,  I  suppose  Saturday  evening  to  connect 
with  your  last  train  to  Golden,  but  I  cannot  believe  they  can  arrive 
there  so  soon.  All  well,  meet  them  in  Denver  if  you  can. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  C.  Hoyle." 
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The  Hoyle  Living  Room,  about  1865 


This  drawing  of  the  living  room  in  Mark  Hoyle's  house 
at  South  Dedham  was  probably  made  by  Stephen  Hoyle.  Most 
of  the  ornaments  and  furniture  are  recognizable.  The  con¬ 
sole  table  which  Louise  Craig  now  has  appears  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  left;  on  the  mantel,  in  the  centre,  is  a  combined 
lamp  and  clock;  above  and  behind  it  are  the  five  miniatures 
by  Raphael  Hoyle,  three  of  which  are  reproduced  on  page  iv 
The  other  two,  of  Uncle  William  and  Aunt  Henrietta  Hoyle, 
were  sent  to  one  of  their  granddaughters. 
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GRANDMOTHER  HOYLE »S  JOURNAL 

Clara’s  departure  for  the  west  was  hard  on  her  mother,  and 
left  her  very  much  alone.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle  had  always  taken 
greater  comfort  in  her  older  daughter  than  in  the  sprightly  Maria, 
who  was  now  Mrs.  George  Gay  and  the  mother  of  two  small  children. 
Grandfather  Hoyle  was  away  from  the  house  all  day,  and  Raph,  the 
only  child  at  home,  was  a  boy  of  seventeen.  Maria  lived  almost  in 
the  Hoyle's  back  yard  but  her  children  -  Willie,  three  years  old, 
and  Mabel,  a  baby  of  eighteen  months  -  always  bothered  their  grand¬ 
mother  with  their  noise  when  she  was  with  them.  This  was  perhaps 
because  of  her  constantly  failing  health,  for  it  seems  plain  from 
her  journal  that  she  was  already  seriously  affected  by  the  tuberculo¬ 
sis  which  was  to  cause  her  death. 

This  journal  was  a  project  on  which  Clara  and  her  mother  had 
agreed  before  they  parted.  It  was  to  be  a  minute  account  of  each 
day's  happenings,  and  was  to  be  exchanged  once  a  week.  Grandmother 
Hoyle  at  least  kept  her  part  of  the  bargain,  for  we  have  a  day  by  day 
account  of  her  life  from  October,  1871,  to  March,  1873.  No  page  of 
Aunt  Clara's  journal  survives  -  her  mother  burned  them  all,  as  she 
herself  tells  us.  On  June  17,  1872  she  wrote,  "Your  Father  has  just 
said  to  me,  'What  do  you  do  with  Clara's  letters?'  I  said,  'burn 
them  up,'  and  then  he  asked  me,  'What  does  she  do  with  yours?'  I 
said,  'Burn  them  up  as  soon  as  she  has  read  them.'  I  suppose  he 
thought  there  was  too  much  gossip  to  be  floating  around  loose." 

The  entire  journal  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages 
of  close  spaced  typewritten  material,  and  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
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duce  here  any  great  part  of  it.  The  details  of  daily  life  which  it 
records  are  always  small  and  often  trivial  -  different  from  day  to 
day,  changing  with  the  seasons,  but  always  essentially  the  same. 

We  hear  of  the  two  maids,  Katy  and  Mary,  of  Maria  Gay  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  of  all  the  family  friends  and  relations.  No  one  entry,  no  one 

page,  is  important,  but  in  the  end  Sarah  Elizabeth  has  left  us  a  com¬ 
plete  and  convincing  picture  of  herself  and  of  her  way  of  life. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  year,  1872,  that  South  Dedham  became 

a  separate  town  under  the  name  of  Norwood.  It  was  slowly  beginning 
to  change  from  a  community  of  farmers  and  small  store-keepers  to  the 
industrial  centre  which  it  has  since  become.  There  were  few  foreign¬ 
ers  in  town  except  some  Irish  and  German  families;  the  native  born 
American  population  was  very  homogeneous,  much  connected  by  kinship, 
and  unstratified  socially.  Not  all  Mrs.  George  Everett's  bustles 
and  Paris  gowns  made  her  very  different  from  her  neighbors.  South 
Dedham  was  after  all  only  the  straggling  South  Parish,  and  a  good 
four  miles  from  the  village  green,  the  white  churches  and  the  more 
sophisticated  gentility  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Dedham. 

Life  was  simple  enough,  and  amusements  were  home-made  -  a  dance 
now  and  then,  lodge  meetings  for  the  men,  sewing  circles  for  the 
women,  the  town  band  to  furnish  music.  The  pattern  of  life  in  the 
Hoyle  household  still  recalled  in  a  measure,  under  very  different 
conditions,  the  self-contained  economy  of  the  old  New  England  farm. 
The  Hoyles  kept  a  horse  -  "Nance",  chickens,  and  a  cow.  When  there 
was  cream  enough,  they  churned  their  own  butter.  They  had  a  vege¬ 
table  garden,  an  orchard  with  cherries,  mulberries,  apples  and  pears, 
rows  of  currants,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  and  many  varieties 
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of  grapes.  Perishable  fruit  was  turned  into  jam  and  'jell';  apples 
were  made  into  cider  or  stored  for  winter  use.  All  their  bread, 
cake  and  pastry  was  baked  in  the  house,  at  times  in  the  old  brick 
oven.  Out-of-season  fresh  vegetables  were  unknown,  but  oranges,  figs, 
bananas,  celery  and  oysters  were  occasional  treats.  For  compensation 
they  had  more  game  than  we  -  quail,  rabbits,  partridges,  prairie 
chicken  (sent  from  the  West)  and  ducks.  They  used  ice  in  summer,  but 
apparently  not  in  winter,  since  Raph  made  ice-cream  in  April  only 
because  "he  found  ice  in  the  cistern.''  The  house  was  heated  by  three 
stoves,  one  in  the  kitchen,  one  in  the  dining-room,  and  one  in  the 
sitting-room.  There  was  also  a  fireplace  which  they  used  in  very 
cold  weather.  The  water  for  household  use  was  pumped  by  hand  from  a 
well;  the  cistern  was  for  collecting  roof  water.  For  lighting  they 
had  kerosene  lamps  and  candles. 

It  was  the  matter  of  sewing  which  offers  the  greatest  contrast 
to  modern  household  habits.  This  was  a  task  which  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  Sarah  Elizabeth.  It  was  her  continual  occupation  and  she 
records  it  week  by  week  in  great  detail.  Except  unusual  things,  such 
as  shawls,  veils  and  gloves,  heavy  under-clothes  and  perhaps  stock¬ 
ings,  everything  she  wore  -  dresses,  aprons,  under-clothes  and  all  - 
was  made  at  home.  For  the  men  she  bought  shirt  bosoms  and  built 
shirts  around  them;  she  made  their  collars,  under-clothes  and  night¬ 
gowns,  and  even  Raph's  hats.  Outer  clothes  for  the  men  were  of  course 
made  in  the  tailor  shop  in  Boston.  For  Mark's  stockings  she  bought 
yarn,  and  "took  it  to  the  women  to  knit  them;"  on  one  occasion  she 
speaks  of  knitting  a  stocking  herself,  but  does  not  say  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  did  some  sewing  for  Clara, 
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Maria  and  the  maids,  Katy  and  Mary;  she  made  pillow  cases,  pillow 
"shams,"  and  hemmed  sheets  and  napkins  for  her  own  household.  From 
time  to  time  she  used  the  village  seamstress  to  help  her  with  a  really 
important  dress  for  herself,  but  this  did  not  happen  during  the 
eighteen  months  covered  by  the  journal.  The  one  time  that  we  hear 
of  the  dressmaker  having  been  engaged  she  could  not  come. 

All  this  adds  up  to  an  amount  of  sewing  inconceivable  in  this 
day  of  ready-made  garments.  In  the  calendar  year  1872,  Sarah  Eliza¬ 
beth's  record  was  as  follows: 

For  Raph:  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  shirts,  (one  of  calico 
with  separate  collars  and  cuffs),  two  night-shirts,  two  hats; 

For  Mark:  two  night-shirts,  shirts  (probably  five)  eight  col¬ 
lars,  new  bosoms  in  old  shirts,  "fastened  the  ends"  of  new  handker¬ 
chiefs,  one  cravat. 

For  herself:  three  aprons,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  night¬ 
dresses,  (two  of  them  very  elaborate),  one  under-waist ,  one  chemise, 
three  morning  dresses,  one  house  sack  of  quilted  velvet,  one  blouse 
waist,  one  polonaise,  one  lounging  robe,  one  gray  cloth  cape,  one 
bonnet,  one  gingham  dress,  one  "Watteau"  wrapper,  one  black  and  white 
plaid  wool  dress,  one  wool  wrap,  one  calico  wrapper.  In  addition  she 
made  over  a  gray  skirt,  with  a  new  black  polonaise,  made  over  a  white 
pique  dress,  and  let  down  all  her  dresses  because  her  new  hoop  made 
them  all  too  short. 

The  Hoyles  played  whist,  euchre,  backgammon  and  parchesi.  They 
liked  music.  Sarah  Elizabeth's  piano  was  the  second  one  which  appeared 
in  the  village  -  Mrs.  Dr.  Fogg  had  the  first,  and  Lewis  Day  the  third. 

The  whole  family  were  devoted  to  reading  the  novels  which  were  regularly 
brought  home  from  the  circulating  library  in  Boston,  and  in  earlier  years 
they  had  kept  up  with  the  Dickens  books  as  they  came  out  in  parts.  Mark 
read  the  Bible  frequently;  he  enjoyed  going  to  the  theatre,  especially 
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to  see  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  great  Shakespearean  actress.  Once, 
broad-mindedly,  he  took  Raph  to  see  the  ‘Black  Crook'  which  was  an 
entertainment  avoided  by  the  godly.  He  was  interested  in  Spiritual¬ 
ism;  on  one  occasion  he  took  Raph  to  a  'seance'  at  the  'Banner  of 
Light'  office  in  Boston,  on  the  corner  of  Bosworth  Street  and 
Province  Court.  There,  after  proper  incantations,  plaster-of-Paris 
was  poured  into  a  dish-pan;  when  the  plaster  had  hardened  it  was 
sawn  in  halves  and  inside  there  was  revealed  the  perfect  mould  of 
a  beautiful  spirit  hand. 

Outside  the  immediate  family,  the  Norwood  friends  most  often 
mentioned  in  the  journal  are  the  Everetts  and  the  Webbs.  The  Everetts 
are  of  course  Frank's  mother  -  'Grandmother'  -  and.  his  three  brothers 
with  their  wives  -  the  proud  George  and  Julia,  whom  Sarah  Elizabeth 
could  not  bear,  Edward  and  Mattie,  whom  she  liked,  and  Willard  and 
Sarah,  of  whom  we  hear  almost  nothing.  The  Everett  children  turn  up 
once  in  a  while  -  Edward's  daughter  Alice,  and  George's  three  sons 
Bert,  Rich,  and  Will.  Moses  Webb,  his  wife  and  their  two  sons  Eph 
and  Albert  lived  on  Washington  Street  not  far  from  George  Gay's 
house.  Moses  was  at  one  time  in  a  furniture  business,  and  later  kept 
a  grocery  store  in  the  village.  The  boys  were  friends  of  both  Steve 
and  Raph  Hoyle. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  began  her  journal  on  October  8,  1871,  the  Sunday 
after  Clara  started  for  Colorado. 

"Dear  Clara, 

The  morning  after  you  left  I  wandered  about  the  house  until  I 
thought  I  should  be  wild,  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to  go 
to  work  and  try  and  forget,  so  I  flew  at  the  sitting  room  which  took 
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me  until  after  dinner  to  finish,  then  I  dressed  myself,  went  down  to 
Maria's  and  there  I  found  Mrs.  Webb.  Thursday  morning  after  break¬ 
fast  I  had  set  myself  down  by  the  stove  to  think  what  I  should  fly 
at  next  when  in  rushed  George  Gay  with  Mabel,  said  Maria  was  going 
to  Boston  and  she  wanted  me  to  take  care  of  Mabel,  so  I  had  company 
for  that  day.  Maria  took  gas  and  had  four  teeth  out,  after  that  event 
went  with  your  father  to  the  oyster  place  and  had  a  roast.  She  got 
her  a  frame  for  a  turban  and  velvet  for  the  rim,  the  top  is  to  be  like 
her  dress,  and  this  morning  she  sent  up  for  my  gay  shawl  that  your 

7  i 

lather  got  me  in  Canada,  but  much  to  her  disappointment  there  was  no 
church. " 

"I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  a  letter  from  you  on  Monday,  telling 
us  how  you  got  along  as  far  as  Chicago.  If  talking  about  you  would 
have  helped  you  any  you  must  have  had  a  pleasant  time." 

Monday,  Oct.  9,  1871. 

"I  sent  a  scribble  to  you  this  morning  and  hoped  to  get  one  from 
you  this  afternoon  from  Chicago,  but  was  disappointed,  and  when  your 
Father  came  up  this  evening  he  said  Chicago  was  in  flames." 

Thursday . 

"George  Gay  came  up  this  morning,  said  Albert  Webb  was  at  home 
(from  Chicago).  The  fire  passed  his  hotel,  and  they  thought  they 
were  safe,  the  next  thing  they  knew,  the  fire  was  pouring  in  the  back 
windows,  so  he  pitched  his  trunk  down  two  flights  of  stairs  and  then 
dragged  it  until  he  came  to  a  depot  and  then  got  a  truck  and  wheeled 
it  two  miles  to  Hannah's  house,  and  he  stayed  there  until  he  came 
home."  (Hannah  Riggs,  once  employed  in  the  Hoyle  shop  in  Boston). 
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Friday . 

"I  employed  myself  making  pickeled  melon  this  morning  while  Katy 
(her  new  maid)  swept  the  house.  She  sweeps  very  nicely,  so  I  do  not 
think  I  will  trouble  a  broom  much.  You  cannot  think  how  lonely  it 
is,  you  never  hear  a  sound  all  day  unless  Raphey  is  in.  I  run  down 
to  Maria's  quite  often,  but  do  not  stay  very  long,  for  most  of  the 
time  there  is  more  music  than  I  can  stand.  I  took  some  flowers  down 
to  Edie's  grave  this  afternoon,  among  them  was  a  little  jassamine, 
the  first  flower  that  has  bloomed  this  fall." 

(This  "jassamine"  was  one  of  the  house-plants  to  which 
she  was  very  much  devoted.) 

Saturday,  (Oct.  14,  *71.) 

"At  the  sewing  circle  Mrs.  L.  Guild  spoke  about  your  leaving, 
she  asked  if  you  had  a  reception.  Matty  (Mrs.  Ed.  Everett)  said  no, 
that  some  of  your  friends  went  to  see  you  off.  She  was  astonished 
you  should  leave  and  not  have  a  reception,  she  had  a  party  of  friends 
leave  for  California  that  morning,  and  they  had  a  reception  of  thirty. 
She  asked  Matty  if  she  saw  any  of  them.  M.  said  no,  unless  it  was 
five  young  girls  crying  over  two  young  men  she  saw  as  the  cars  were 
leaving. " 

Monday,  Oct.  23,  *71. 

"This  evening  I  have  tried  to  amuse  myself  by  cutting  out  some 
shims  as  I  am  all  alone  in  the  house  but  even  that  interesting  busi¬ 
ness  did  not  keep  me  from  being  so  lonely  that  I  could  not  stand  it 
so  after  cutting  one  I  threw  it  away  and  went  down  to  Rye's,  even  the 
children  growling  was  better  than  being  all  alone.  Will  has  been 
sick  and  such  a  cross  youngone  never  was  known.  Now  poor  little  Mabel 
has  it  in  her  mouth,  the  canker  has  got  among  her  poor  gums  and  they 
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are  all  swelled  up  with  the  teeth  and  she  Is  having  a  hard  time. 

Poor  Ry,  I  pity  her." 

"Friday.  Sweeping  day.  Katy  does  all  the  sweeping  except  the  sitting 
room,  so  I  swept  that  and  fussed  around  until  noon.  After  dinner  I 
took  a  nap,  felt  so  refreshed  I  thought  I  would  try  my  hand  at  cut¬ 
ting  the  rest  of  the  shims  and  went  to  work  and  finished  them.  By 
that  time  it  was  four  o'clock." 

"Saturday.  Baked  pumpkin  pies,  cookies  and  plum-pudding,  worked 
around  until  noon,  then  took  a  nap." 

(George  Everett  had  arrived  in  town  from  a  European 
tour  after  Clara  had  gone  west.  His  foreign  purchases 
made  a  sensation.) 

Friday,  Oct.  28,  '71. 

"In  the  evening  your  father  made  a  call  on  George  Everett  and 
saw  the  new  things,  he  says  such  lots,  every  room  is  full.  He 
brought  July  (Julia,  George's  wife)  three  splendid  shawls,  a  camel's 
hair  and  a  Paisley  and  e  Scotch  carriage  shawl,  a  travelling  dress 
made  up.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  half.  I  have  not  seen  them, 

I  had  a  description  from  your  Father,  lots  of  paintings  and  carvings 
and  what  do  you  think  he  sent  me,  a  carved  solid  fork  and  spoon, 

Swiss  carving,  and  gave  your  Father  a  meerschaum.  I  expect  your 
Father  has  stood  and  looked  with  such  longing  eyes." 

"Sunday.  (Oct.  30,  '71)  After  dinner,  your  Father,  Raph  and  I  went 
down  to  George  Everett's.  Well,  I  wish  he  had  come  home  before  you 
left  for  such  a  lot  of  things  I  never  saw  in  any  one  house.  Some 
lovely  little  paintings  on  porcelain,  carvings,  etc.  It  is  no  use 
of  me  trying  to  tell  you  about  them.  All  I  can  say,  the  house  Is 
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full,  upstairs  and  down.  I  will  only  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
splendid  ones.  Three  splendid  shawls  for  Mrs.  E.,  one  elegant  one, 
he  says  it  is  camel's  hair,  it  came  in  a  box  with  a  large  perfume 
bag  in  with  it.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  elegant.  The  next  is  a  hand¬ 
some  double  Paisley  shawl,  a  black  and  white  plaid  carriage  shawl, 
very  heavy.  You  could  not  walk  with  it  on.  That  and  the  Paisley  he 
bought  in  Scotland,  the  magnificent  one  in  Paris.  Handsome  glove, 
handkerchief  and  work  box  to  match.  I  think  they  are  Russia  leather; 
embroidered  handkerchiefs,  dresses,  corsets,  gloves,  and  of  course 
I  did  not  see  half  this,  even  all  upstairs.  The  table  in  his  sanctum 
is  piled  up  with  packages  of  things  and  all  his  things  have  not  come 
yet,  a  music  box  about  3/4  of  a  yard  long  plays  beautiful,  it  has 
the  bells  in  it,  it  is  just  lovely,  it  is  as  good  as  a  piano." 

Monday,  Oct.  28,  *71. 

"  -  came  home,  had  tea,  then  sat  myself  down  to  see  your  Father 

pack  a  box  for  Colorado.  Well,  I  have  seen  your  presents  before  you. 

I  think  your  shawl  is  lovely.  I  do  not  think  the  box  is  packed  as 
good  as  you  and  I  pack.  Did  not  Frank  think  your  things  were  packed 
perfection's  mould?  Raph  is  at  dancing  school,  he  quite  takes  to  it." 

Oct.  31,  '71. 

"My  jassamine  vine  is  lovely,  five  blossoms  out  today.  I  tried 
to  have  some  out  to  put  in  your  letter,  but  they  did  not  bloom  until 
the  next  day.  I  put  it  in  a  warm  room  and  in  the  sun,  but  it  was  no 
use."  Nov.  1,  *71. 

"Swept  the  sitting  room,  fussed  over  the  plants,  they  look  very 
nice,  there  is  one  splendid  red  pink  out  and  lots  of  buds. 
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Saturday,  Nov.  3,  *71. 

"Raph  has  such  lovely  times  popping  corn  and  making  caramels  and 
various  other  cookings,  Katy  never  says  a  word  no  matter  how  much 
he  musses  and  they  have  very  pleasant  times  chatting,  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  other  occupant  of  the  kitchen." 

Sunday,  Nov.  4,  '71. 

"Raph  has  just  come  in  with  a  great  piece  of  molasses  candy 
working  it,  they  had  been  having  a  molasses  scrape  at  Rye’s." 

November  6,  *71. 

"Raph  is  at  dancing  school.  I  never  saw  him  take  such  interest 
in  anything  before.  There  is  going  to  be  a  ball  Thanksgiving  and 
he  says  he  is  going.  I  suppose  he  will  be  taking  a  lady." 

"At  the  supper  table  tonight  Raph  asked  his  Father  if  he  could 

go  to  the  ball  Thanksgiving.  He  told  him  if  he  wished  he  could  go, 
so  Raph  immediately  went  down  and  invited  Ry.  He  goes  down  there 
and  they  practice.  ‘I  should  not  think  she  would  feel  like  dancing, 
but  that ' s  Ry . " 

November  6,  '71. 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  Frone  Biggs  had  left  the  shop?  (Mark  Hoyle's 
tailor  shop).  She  has  behaved  very  mean.  She  told  your  Father  that 
when  she  had  finished  the  coat  she  had  she  was  going  to  leave.  He 
talked  to  her  but  it  did  no  good.  It  was  just  in  the  busy  time  and 
they  have  had  very  hard  times  getting  girls  so  when  your  Father  found 
she  was  determined  to  go  he  went  up  in  the  shop  before  all  the  girls 
and  gave  Frone  his  opinion  of  her.  You  can  imagine  how  mad  Frone 
would  be.  After  she  had  left  the  pressman  told  your  Father  it  would 

have  been  better  if  she  had  left  the  first  of  the  season  as  it  was 
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Frone  that  made  all  the  fuss  about  raising  the  wages." 

November  7,  *71, 

"We  are  having  real  cold  weather.  We  put  a  stove  in  the  dining 
room  today,  the  old  air-tight  that  was  up  in  the  garret.  I  tell 
you  it  makes  me  comfortable.  I  fussed  around  until  eleven  o'clock, 
then  dressed  myself  and  went  at  my  cloak.  I  had  to  rip  four  of  the 
seams  to  make  it  smaller.  This  made  it  that  I  had  to  take  out  the 
sleeves,  now  that  I  have  it  all  ripped.  I  will  keep  it  for  fancy- 
work.  This  afternoon  I  have  made  a  chest  protector,  made  of  buck¬ 
skin  and  flannel." 

December  5,  *71. 

"It  is  blowing  great  guns  and  cold  enough  to  freeze  you.  I  am 
so  glad  we  have  the  double  windows  on." 

December  6,  *71. 

"Still  continues  cold.  I  put  a  big  soapstone  in  my  bed  every 
night,  and  undress  in  the  sitting  room." 

December  7,  *71. 

"Not  so  cold  today,  was  very  cold  last  night  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  thawing  out  the  pump  in  consequence." 

November  9,  *71. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  Father's  getting  lost.  He  had  some 
business  with  Mr.  Webb.  I  went  as  far  as  Ry's.  He  came  back  in  a 
few  moments,  and  we  started  home.  It  had  grown  so  dark  you  could 
not  see.  I  made  straight  for  the  hole  in  the  fence,  by  good  luck 
hit  it.  I  heard  your  Father  hollooing,  Sate,  Sate,  I  can't  find  the 
place  to  get  through.  I  started  and  run  home.  I  was  reading  when 
he  came  in,  he  had  a  desperate  time  finding  the  place." 
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"Father  came  home  this  evening,  said  Mr.  Clements  (Mark  Twain), 
the  author  of  Innocents,  was  in  to  he  measured." 

November  13,  *71. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  your  Father  walking  around  with  his  pipe, 
it  is  a  double  decker,  it  is  an  arrangement  stuck  in  his  pipe  so 
that  it  will  not  burn  the  end  and  will  color  more  even,  it  looks 
as  if  it  was  topheavy.  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  smoke,  but  that  is  nothing  so  it  colors  beautifully." 

November  12,  *71. 

"George  Gay  was  up  here  this  morning,  he  was  taking  care  of  the 
children  and  cooking  dinner  while  Ry  was  at  church.  She  wore  the 
gay  shawl  straight  along  poor  thing.  Her  sack  is  not  done  yet,  she 
will  have  it  for  spring." 

November  19,  '71. 

"I  lazed  around  until  dinner  time,  took  a  walk  down  to  Ry, found 
George  getting  dinner,  Ry  sitting  in  the  dining-room  as  composed  as 
if  she  had  half  a  dozen  servants,  the  children  were  asleep.  I  said, 
George  appears  to  be  getting  dinner.  She  said  yes,  he  got  the  break¬ 
fast  too." 

December  4,  '71. 

"I  think  if  you  go  on  working  this  way  as  you  do  there  will  not 
be  much  left  of  you  soon.  Maria  is  disgusted  with  you,  you  should 
leave  the  scrubbing  for  the  washwoman,  as  she  does." 

November  12,  '71. 

"My  plants  look  very  nice.  I  have  put  picture  cord  in  my  hang¬ 
ing  pot,  it  looks  much  better  than  string.  I  will  soon  have  daphnes 
and  tuberoses.  I  have  some  carnations  and  Jassamine  in  flower  soon 
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and  I  saw  the  little  blue  flower  in  my  hanging  pot  is  commencing  to 
bloom. " 

November  13,  *71. 

"July  (Mrs.  George  Everett)  had  on  one  of  her  Paris  suits  Sun¬ 
day,  elegant  black  silk,  very  much  trimmed,  Polonaise  of  the  same 
trimmed  same  as  the  dress  and  elegant  fringe  on  the  edge,  black  vel¬ 
vet  bonnet  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  feathers.  Matty  (Mrs.  Ed. 
Everett)  says  it  is  very  pretty.  I  have  seen  two  suits  beside  that, 
drab  waterproof  skirt  and  polonaise  and  a  navy  blue  serge.  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  has  many  more.  Do  you  talk  very  large  about  your  brother 
just  returned  from  Europe?  Y/hat  is  the  use  of  having  rich  relations 
if  you  cannot  blow  a  little  about  them?" 

December  4,  *71. 

"You  asked  about  Mattie's  shawl,  it  is  the  Paisley  that  George 
brought  for  Julia,  she  does  not  want  it.  Did  I  tell  you  he  brought 
her  white  merino  sacks,  embroidered  in  colors  and  lined  with  white 
silk  and  morning  dresses  flounced  and  embroidered  in  French  embroidery, 
shims  embroidered,  petticoats  with  ruffles  and  lace,  bustles  and  cor¬ 
sets,  all  sorts  of  things  you  can  think  of,  silk  and  Irish  poplin 
dresses.  She  will  never  have  to  buy  any  more  of  such  things." 

November  20,  '71. 

"Thursday,  commenced  to  gather  things  for  mince  pies." 

"Friday,  Katy  and  I  worked  until  noon  and  everything  looks  clean 
and  lovely.  I  gave  your  Father  a  buttonhole  bouquet  this  morning 
composed  of  a  red  carnation  and  three  jassamines.  He  thinks  as  much 
of  a  flower  as  a  child.  After  dinner  we  went  to  work  chopping  and 
stoning  all  the  afternoon.  Will  boil  up  the  mess  tomorrow  and  then 
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I  can  make  the  plea  at  my  leisure.  Mrs.  Webb  and  Maria  met  at  the 
butcher's  cart,  Mrs.  W.  asked  Ry  if  she  was  getting  meat  for  mince 
pies.  Mr.  Everett  (the  butcher)  said  there  was  no  use  of  her  get¬ 
ting  meat  as  he  had  left  a  good  big  tenderloin  upon  the  hill  (at  the 
Hoyle's  house)  and  she  could  go  up  there  when  she  wanted  mince  pies. 
Poor  thing,  I  should  not  think  she  would  ever  try  to  make  mince  pies 
or  anything  else  that  wanted  much  fussing  about  it,  she  has  her  hands 
full. 

(Here  is  the  complete  journal  for  the  week  beginning 
November  27,  1871.) 

"Monday  27.  I  suppose  you  remember  what  day  this  is,  but  it  is 

t. 

a  very  lonely  27th,  it  is  cold,  rainy,  dark,  horrid,  a  day  that  gives 
one  the  blues.  I  could  not  stay  at  home  so  went  down  to  Ry's,  found 
Willy  gone  to  Granpa  Gay's,  so  I  stayed." 

(November  27th  was  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding.) 

"Tuesday  28,  Hurried  up  and  got  my  work  done,  was  going  to  be 
real  smart,  dressed  myself  and  went  to  work  at  my  mat,  worked  until 
three  o'clock,  then  went  down  to  Ry's.  Father  brought  me  one  dozen 
hyacinth  bulbs  and  one  iris.  I  wish  you  had  them.  Matty  came  up 
this  evening.  She  had  been  to  Boston  looking  at  Astrican  cloaks  for 
Alice  (Everett)  to  wear  to  school,  muff  and  boa  of  the  same.  The 
Young  Folks  Society  are  going  to  have  a  fair  soon.  She  said  she  told 
Alice  she  thought  I  would  make  them  a  fruit  cake  as  you  were  not  here. 
I  told  her  all  right.  They  want  it  for  a  ring  cake.  Matty  is  very 
busy  planning  for  them,  it  just  suits  her.  We  also  had  a  call  from 
Ry,  she  came  up  to  get  your  Father  to  get  her  some  ribbon  and  Fringe 
for  a  neck  arrangement.  I  do  not  think  George  cares  much  about  Ry 
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going  to  the  ball,  but  I  tell  her  to  go  and  dance  all  3he  wants  to, 
she  stays  at  home  enough.'1 

"Wednesday  29.  It  Is  as  cold  as  mid  winter,  windows  covered  with 
ice.  Did  I  tell  you  I  had  put  the  old  coal  air-tight  stove  in  the 
Dining  room  and  with  the  stove  in  the  kitchen  we  keep  very  comforta¬ 
ble.  I  made  mince  pies  to-day.  I  think  they  are  as  good  as  I  ever 
made.  I  make  cookies  and  they  think  them  splendid.  I  guess  you  will 
laugh  when  I  tell  you  how  I  make  them.  I  take  3/4  cup  lard,  2  cups 
of  sugar,  1  cup  of  milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  and  cream  tartar.  Rub  the 
lard  in  the  flour,  cinnamon,  currants  and  citron  chopped  up  fine. 

Do  not  make  them  very  stiff,  they  will  be  real  soft  and  keep  so.  Make 
of  brown  sugar.  This  is  a  cheap  receipt  for  you  and  they  are  good. 

I  could  not  afford  to  keep  Raph  in  rich  cookies.  Ry  has  just  gone 
from  here.  She  has  been  making  the  arrangement  for  her  neck,  it  is 
made  of  dark  crimson  fringe  about  five  inches  wide  and  satin  ribbon 
&  Valenciennes  lace,  she  had  some  handsome  on  a  baby's  dress,  the 
ribbon  is  the  best  quality  I  ever  saw,  both  sides  alike.  Poor  man, 
he  had  to  shop  all  over  Boston  for  the  color,  got  it  at  Mans  at  last. 
The  thing  is  beautiful  now  she  has  it  finished.  They  are  going  over 
to  Mr.  Gay's  Thanksgiving." 

"Thursday  30.  Had  breakfast  about  nine  o’clock,  it  was  so  cold 
we  could  not  get  up,  it  has  been  very  cold  to-day,  hardly  saw  a  per¬ 
son  out,  we  eat  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  all  alone.  After  dinner  I 
ventured  out  as  I  saw  the  shades  were  up  Ry  had  walked  over  from 
Mr.  Gay's.  It  was  enough  to  freeze  her  but  she  wanted  to  fix  some 

of  her  things.  I  stayed  with  her  until  George  and  Mabel  came  which 

» 

was  after  dark.  George  was  not  in  a  pretty  humor,  but  Ry  was  bound 
to  go.  I  came  home,  thought  perhaps  Raph  would  want  me  but  I  found 
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him  all  dressed,  then  tried  to  read  but  could  not  so  going  to  bed.” 

"Friday  1.  Another  cold  morning.  Katy  went  to  Boston  in  the 
nine  o'clock  train,  came  home  in  the  four.  Raph  went  skating  and 
I  was  all  alone.  I  stood  it  until  three  o'clock,  but  it  was  too 
many  for  me  and  I  went  down  to  Ry's.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Webb  came 
in  and  they  discussed  the  ball.  Mrs.  W.  was  there.  Ry  and  Matty  got 
home  at  twelve,  Raph  at  two.  Maria  Hartshorn  was  dressed  in  light 
blue  silk  overdress  of  thin  white  muslin  ruffles  trimmed  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  the  dress  was  very  beautiful.  Maria  and  Carry  Wheelock 
were  very  much  dressed  in  something  white.  Ry  said  she  never  saw  the 
girls  look  so  dressy  and  well.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  there  with  an  opera 
glass,  she  wanted  to  take  a  good  look  so  that  her  report  might  be 
correct.  Your  Father  paid  off  the  mortgage  to-day  so  the  place  is 
clear  at  last.  There  was  quite  an  excitement  in  Boston  to-day, 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  main  water  pipe  and  they  had  no 
water,  it  would  have  been  rather  bad  if  there  had  happened  to  be  a 
fire,  but  the  water  is  all  right  to-night." 

(The  mortgage  was  in  the  amount  of  $4000.,  made  in  1858, 
and  held  by  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  in  Boston.) 

"Saturday  2.  We  had  double  duty  to-day,  sweeping  and  baking. 
The  baking  was  soon  disposed  of,  then  I  went  to  work  to  pot  my  bulbs. 
I  had  the  earth  by  the  stove  two  days  trying  to  thaw  it  out.  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  tuberose  to-night.  There  are  five  flowers  out  and 
a  bunch  of  buds  that  will  open  in  a  few  days •  They  are  larger  than 
any  tuberoses  I  ever  saw,  they  look  like  small  white  lilies  and  the 
perfume  is  delightful.  My  hanging  pot  looks  lovely  and  the  plants 
all  look  well.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  drawers  and  shirts  your 
Father  brought  me  last  night.  I  did  not  know  there  were  such  nice 
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ones.  I  put  them  on  this  morning  and  they  are  lovely,  so  thick  and 
warm.  I  went  down  to  Ry's  this  morning  and  such  a  noiae  I  never 
heard.  Clarence  was  there.  Maria  sent  him  home,  and  then  by  halloo¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  your  voice  you  could  be  heard.  I  stayed  about  five 
minutes,  that  was  sufficient." 

"Sunday  3.  Pleasant  to-day,  breakfast  about  half  past  eight, 
dusted  up  a  little,  watered  the  plants,  which  takes  some  time  as 
there  is  between  forty  and  fifty  pots,  fussed  around  and  got  dressed 
by  dinner  time,  after  dinner  run  down  to  Ry's,  but  found  they  had 
company,  and  did  not  stay.  Ward  Gay  and  George's  two  sisters  were 
there,  they  had  had  a  dinner  party.  George  was  washing  the  dishes, 
he  stayed  home  and  cooked  the  turkey,  and  Ry  went  to  church.  Your 
Father  sits  one  side  of  me  reading,  Mac  (the  dog)  laying  on  a  cricket 
the  other  side  snoozing.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  we  had  our  outside 
sashes  put  on  yesterday,  it  was  so  cold  we  like  to  have  frozen  but 
could  not  get  them,  they  have  never  known  such  cold  weather  so  early. 
Katy  keeps  the  kitchen  warm  I  can  tell  you,  she  puts  in  the  coal  and 
you  know  that  stove  can  hum,  but  I  rather  like  it  as  the  kitchen  was 
never  warm  before  to  my  remembrance.  When  we  come  down  to  breakfast 
the  dining  room  is  always  good  and  warm.  I  often  think  how  we  used 
to  set  and  shiver  with  the  range  and  drum  and  Ellen  (her  former  maid) 
to  keep  all  the  doors  open.  I  must  go  down  to  see  Grandmother  as  soon 
as  I  receive  your  weekly,  it  did  not  come  last  night.  I  read  the 
last  one  to  Matty  so  she  could  tell  Grandmother  for  she  always  wants 
to  know  all  about  you.  The  sewing  circle  must  be  quite  an  institution. 
I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Everett  was  well  picked,  to  pieces  when  the  ladies 
got  home,  for  of  course  it  is  like  all  sewing  circles.  Matty  gave 
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one  of  her  screeches  when  I  told  her  you  said  she  ought  to  have  been 
there  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Loveland,  she  would  have  liked  it  first  rate.” 

"Monday  morning.  Dark  and  rainy.  Ry  came  up  last  night  to  see 
the  tuberoses.  She  was  the  sleepiest  looking  thing  I  have  seen  for 
some  time.  In  conversation  with  her  I  found  she  wore  thin  muslin 
drawers  so  I  shall  send  down  this  morning  for  some  cotton  flannel 
and  make  her  some,  she  is  too  careless  for  anything,  she  could  make 
a  pair  in  an  evening.  I  do  not  wonder  George  scolds  her  for  going 
so  thinly  clad.  Maria  and  Mrs.  Webb  are  going  to  Boston  to  look  at 
the  fashions.  Mrs.  W.  has  not  got  her  cloak  yet.  Maria  was  going 
to  write  you  how  to  fix  your  hair  a  new  way,  but  of  course  when  I 
asked  her  for  the  note  she  had  not  written  it." 

"Love  to  all, 

Mother. " 

December  8,  *71. 

"While  I  was  there,  Matty  came  home.  She  had  been  over  to 
George's  (Everett).  She  called  there  and  found  Mrs.  G.  fixing  for 
the  Duke's  ball,  so  she  fixed  her  hair  for  her  and  gave  some  advice 
about  dressing.  She  wanted  Julia  to  wear  her  purple  silk  and  lace 
sack  that  G.  brought  her,  then  drape  her  lace  shawl  for  an  overskirt, 
but  Mrs.  G.  preferred  to  wear  the  black  silk  suit  that  George  brought 
her,  he  had  selected  a  blue  satin  bow  trimmed  with  blond  lace,  but 
Matty  told  her  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  becoming  as  a  lavender 
tie  and  lavender  gloves." 

(The  Duke  was  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia.  A  recep¬ 
tion  and  ball  was  given  for  him  in  the  Boston  Theatre.) 

December  25,  '71. 

"George  Everett  made  us  quite  a  long  call  this  afternoon.  He 
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was  telling  us  of  a  handsome  tea  service  that  Richard  Briggs  had  made 
him  a  present  of,  and  of  an  elegant  dinner  service  that  had  just  ar¬ 
rived,  one  that  he  ordered  while  he  was  abroad*" 

December  9,  *71. 

"I  am  here  all  alone,  Katy  out  and  Raph  down  to  Maria's  putting 

a  lock  on  a  drawer  for  her.  She  cannot  keep  Mabel  out  of  her  work 

table. " 

December  10,  *71. 

"Your  father  told  Raphy  this  morning  he  must  start  school  at 

West  Dedham  at  Mr.  Lock’s.  He  saw  him  in  the  cars  yesterday  and 

made  the  arrangements  for  Raph  to  go.  Raphy  appears  very  much 
pleased,  he  does  not  learn  one  bit  at  this  school,  but  it  will  be 
horrid  to  have  him  gone  all  day,  he  is  going  one  year  and  then  going 
to  a  trade." 

(Rev.  Mr.  Lock  kept  a  private  school  at  West  Dedham, 
two  miles  away.) 

December  11,  ’71. 

"Sent  off  my  journal,  then  put  up  Raph’s  dinner  and  he  started 
for  West  Dedham  school.  After  dinner  took  a  short  nap.-  -  -  I  was 
quite  delighted  to  see  Raph  come  in,  he  thinks  he  will  like  Mr. 

Lock's  school,  there  are  but  few  scholars  and  it  is  very  still,  quite 
a  change  from  the  school  he  left." 

December  10,  '71. 

"It  seems  like  old  times  having  Dan  (Bishop)  here  of  a  Sunday 
Fve.  It  brings  back  old  memories  of  many  happy  Sunday  evenings* 

Your  father  sits  here  with  the  Bible,  making  comments  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  chapters  as  he  reads." 
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December  13,  *71. 

"Your  father  had  to  stay  at  the  store  until  after  car  time,  so 
he  thought  he  would  go  and  see  Charlotte  Cushman.  I  told  him  it  was 
all  very  fine,  this  having  to  stay." 

December  15,  '71. 

"Cleaned  up  the  house  in  the  morning,  after  dinner  reviewed 
Macbeth  and  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa,  got  up,  dressed,  got  tea  and 
started  for  Boston.  Well,  Charlotte  Cushman  is  the  same,  looks  a 
little  older,  but  has  lost  none  of  the  power  for  ucting. " 

December  '71. 

"Saw  Matty  go  past  Ry • s .  She  had  on  her  black  silk  and  new 
shawl.  The  moths  will  not  get  in  her  things  for  want  of  wearing." 

January  13,  ’72. 

"I  went  to  Boston,  -  -  -  got  through  my  shopping,  got  dinner 
and  then  went  to  hear  Parepa-Rosa  in  Lucrezia  Borgia." 

December  14,  '71. 

"He  (Raph)  does  not  get  any  time  to  go  hunting  now.  The  other 
morning  I  went  out  he  had  just  got  his  horse  all  ready  to  start, 

(for  school  at  West  Dedham),  hung  on  the  saddle  was  his  dinner  box, 
books,  small  bag  of  oats,  and  skates,  strapped  on  behind  was  the 
blanket.  I  looked  at  the  horse  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "Nance 
looks  quite  like  a  war  horse."  I  thought  Raph  would  hurt  himself 
laughing." 

January  20,  *72. 

"It  has  cleared  off  at  last  and  is  bright  and  pleasant,  but  bad 
walking.  It  rained  all  night  and  most  of  the  snow  is  gone.  Raph 
used  his  snow  plough  for  the  first  time  on  this  snow.  Nance  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it  at  first,  but  soon  found  out  that  it 
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meant  work,  and  she  went  at  It  with  a  will.  He  cleared  the  paths 
in  a  few  moments." 

February  12,  '72. 

"Raph  has  been  down  to  George  Gay's  all  the  evening  playing 
parchesi.  He  has  made  a  real  nice  board.  If  Raph  wants  a  thing  he 
says  nothing  but  goes  to  work  and  makes  it." 

December  *71. 

"Ma  (Clarissa  Belknap,  her  mother)  has  been  very  sick  but  I 
guess  I  had  better  send  you  the  letter  so  you  may  see  all  the  sad 
news  and  the  interview  between  Joseph  B.  (S.E.H.'s  brother)  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Belknap.  I  think  I  must  have  been  very  kind  to  him  some  time 
when  we  both  lived  in  Washington  Place,  given  him  some  candy  or  some¬ 
thing  sweet." 

(General  W.  W.  Belknap  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Grant's  Cabinet.  In  1876  It  was  proven  that  he  had  been 
receiving  bribes  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agents,  and  he  resigned  his  office  to  avoid  im¬ 
peachment  . 

Here  is  part  of  Martha  Belknap's  letter  to  which  Sarah 
Elizabeth  refers;  it  is  a  'regular  Belknap  letter,'  as 
the  family  saying  goes,  full  of  sickness,  misery,  and 
death. ) 

Newburgh,  Sunday  Eve. 

"Dear  Sister: 

I  intended  to  have  answered  your  letter  before  but  Ma  has  been 
very  sick  with  neuralgia.  -  -  -  Will  rushed  for  the  doctor  without 
saying  anything  to  Ma  about  it.  It  was  just  about  the  same  time  in 
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the  year  Pa  was  taken  sick.  I  tell  you  Fannie  and  I  had  our  hands 
and  hearts  full.  I  never  feel  the  need  of  a  good  girl  In  the  kitchen 
so  much  as  In  sickness.  Everybody  was  coming  to  see  how  she  was  and 
bringing  good  things  to  eat.  One  day  we  had  seventeen  calls.  Fannie 
had  been  in  the  kitchen  all  the  morning  and  right  after  dinner  went 
in  the  parlor  for  a  little  rock  and  rest  and  got  caught.  Before  one 
went  another  came  and  she  was  about  crazy  at  night.  The  next  day 
we  refused  ourselves  to  everybody.  Uncle  T.  (Thomas  Ring)  was 
awfully  frightened  -  you  know  he  thinks  people  ought  to  eat,  sick 
or  well,  so  he  sent  to  N,  Y.  for  birds  for  Ma  and  got  a  bottle  of 
brandy  with  them.  We  keep  Ma  on  brandy  and  whiskey  now,  she  don’t 
have  much  appetite,  -  -  -" 

"We  had  a  call  from  Joseph  (her  brother)  about  a  month  ago. 

He  was  so  glad  to  see  us.  The  reason  he  had  not  been  before,  he  was 
all  summer  in  'Washington,  says  there  is  more  honor  than  pay  in  his 
office,  he  had  a  call  from  Sec.  Belknap,  and  he  enquired  after  all 
of  us,  naming  every  one  of  us  by  name,  and  paid  you  the  compliment 
of  saying  he  thought  you  one  of  the  handsomest  women  he  ever  saw. 

I  tell  you  now  that  you  are  home ly ,  knowing  it  will  do  no  harm,  but 
was  it  not  strange  that  he  should  remember  all  of  us.  I  don't  even 
remember  how  he  looked.  Fannie  says  he  spit  in  her  face  one  day  be¬ 
cause  she  called  him  ringy,  as  he  always  had  ring-worms  on  his  face. 
Just  to  think  the  Secretary  of  War  spitting  in  your  sister's  face.  - 

Martha. ” 

Sarah  Elizabeth's  journal  continues 

December  27,  '71. 

"They  were  so  disgusted  with  Miss  Roby  at  the  fair.  Miss 
Robbins  gave  an  oil  painting  it  took  her  one  month  to  paint  it. 
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Miss  Roby  had  the  book  for  getting  names,  they  were  to  vote  for  some 
lady.  Instead  of  getting  as  many  names  as  she  could,  she  was  schem¬ 
ing  to  get  people  to  vote  for  her  until  she  disgusted  them  so  she 
only  got  about  $17.  for  the  picture  when  it  should  have  brought  $30. 
Well,  the  climax  was  she  got  the  painting.  It  perfectly  disgusted 
the  girls.” 

(Miss  Clara  Robbins  was  the  local  teacher  of  painting. 

Most  of  her  work  consisted  in  assisting  her  pupils 
to  copy  those  of  her  repertoire  of  pictures  which 
they  wished  to  reproduce  for  display  in  their  own 
parlors.  Aunt  Carrie  Hoyle,  under  her  direction, 
did  the  spray  of  apple  blossoms  painted  on  ground 
glass,  the  large  autumn  scene,  and  the  head  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog  with  a  stick  in  his  mouth.) 

January  1,  '72. 

"Miss  Roby  made  Mr.  Bixby  (the  Congregational  minister)  a  New 
Year's  present  of  that  painting  I  told  you  about." 

December  30,  '71. 

"Maria  never  goes  out  of  the  house  3ince  Fisher  Gay's  death. 
George  has  had  too  much  church  business  to  attend  to  and  they  have 
been  getting  up  some  kind  of  a  temperance  thing  and  he  is  a  grand 
something  there  that  it  takes  all  his  evenings.  I  told  her  I  bet 
I  would  make  him  stay  with  the  children  and  I  would  go  out  myself 
evenings ." 

January  18,  '72. 

t 

"We  had  a  cry  of  fire  here  last  evening.  It  looked  very  bright 
towards  Winslow's  and  proved  to  be  the  small  house  where  they  make 
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black  for  the  ink  (the  printing  ink  mill).  Adams  came  in  shortly 
after  he  had  been  running  with  the  engine.  By  the  time  they  got  up 
there  the  fire  was  out." 

(This  is  the  same  Adams  who  was  with  Frank  Everett 
in  Colorado.) 

January  23,  '72. 

"I  cut  out  Raph's  calico  shirt  today.  It  is  just  like  that 
brown  and  white  calico  I  wore  last  summer,  striped,  narrow  brown 
stripe,  wide  of  white.  -  -  -  It  will  make  quite  stunning  shirt." 

January  24,  ’72. 

"I  finished  Raph's  shirt  this  afternoon.  Now  have  the  cuffs  and 
collar  to  make.  I  hunted  up  all  my  old  gold,  and  sent  it  to  Sanborn. 
He  sent  me  out  a  set  of  very  pretty  studs  tonight  for  Raph.  lie  was 
quite  pleased.  I  told  him  they  were  his  Hew  Year's  present." 

January  31,  '72. 

"Pleasant  but  cold.  Sewed  on  shirts  all  day  -  no,  not  all  day, 
a3  I  was  reading  most  of  the  forenoon.  I  have  just  finished  "Ruby 
Duke"  -  you  see  I  am  getting  to  be  very  intellectual." 

Saturday,  Feb.  3,  '72. 

"It  is  blowing  great  guns  and  snowing,  but  the  snow  is  whirled 
around  so  that  it  will  be  nothing  but  drifts.  It  howls  around  the 
sitting  room  so  I  thought  I  must  be  in  some  wilderness.  Even  Raph 
stays  in  the  house.  Did  not  bake  anything  today.  It  was  too  stormy 
to  move  around,  so  I  sewed  all  day,  mostly  mending  pretty  things  like 
Raph's  jackets  and  the  like.  Your  Father  came  in  early,  brought 

t 

celery  for  the  turkey  tomorrow,  and  lota  of  library  books  for  me. 

He  has  to  keep  me  in  reading  or  be  growled  at. 
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February  8,  '72. 

"Your  Father  sits  here  reading  one  of  Mrs.  Bradden's  novels 
"The  Outcasts."  It  is  an  immense  book  and  he  is  patiently  plodding 
through  it." 

February  7,  *72. 

"Lovely  day,  and  Raph  is  going  to  Boston  to  go  to  the  theatre 
this  afternoon,  his  first  appearance  at  a  real  theatre.  I  have  not 
been  out  today.  Raph  and  Father  did  not  get  home  until  after  seven 
o'clock.  Raph  had  a  splendid  time.  He  got  home  just  in  time  to  get 
his  supper  and  go  to  the  calico  ball.  I  think  he  is  getting  quite 
dissipated . " 

February  11,  '72. 

"They  have  named  the  town  that  is  to  be  Norwood.  Now  some  are 
growling  about  the  name.  They  do  not  like  it." 

February  15,  '72. 

"The  Masons  have  a  grand  supper  tomorrow  and  the  ladles  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  cake,  but  I  think  I  will  send  to  Boston  for  some. 

Mrs.  Webb  was  up  to  see  how  I  made  icihg.  She  is  making  a  fruit 
cake.  Father  has  brought  the  cake  and  it  looks  lovely,  a  lady  cake 
and  a  raisin  and  citron  cake.  I  would  not  mind  having  it  myself." 

February  16,  '72. 

"Raph  came  home  from  school  at  twelve  o'clock  and  took  the  cake 
down  to  the  hall.  -  -  -  Raph  is  invited  to  be  one  of  the  waiters. 
Father  and  Ry  are  going." 

February  17,  '72. 

"The  folks  did  not  get  home  until  most  twelve  and  Raphy  not  then 
as  he  had  to  get  his  supper  after  they  left.  They  had  a  fine  time. 
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Walter  Chapley's  sister  presented  the  silver.  She  did  It  finely. 

It  consisted  of  an  ice  pitcher,  salver,  and  slop  bowl  and  goblets. 

The  pitcher  sets  up  high  and  swings  so  do  not  have  to  lift  it.  The 
supper  was  very  nice,  scalloped  oysters,  turkey  and  lots  of  nice 
things . " 

(Here  is  the  complete  journal  for  the  week  beginning 
Monday,  February  19,  1872:) 

"I  sent  my  journal  off  this  morning.  About  ten  o’clock  went 
down  to  the  store  for  some  buttons  and  it  was  so  pleasant  I  continued 
my  walk  down  to  Mattie's  to  see  if  they  got  the  sack  home  safe.  They 
invited  me  to  stay  to  dinner.  I  refused  but  they  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer.  Ed  was  away  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  goose  party,  so 
I  stayed." 

"After  dinner  I  made  a  call  on  Grandmother  (Everett),  then  we 
went  up  to  see  Ry  and  I  left  them  there.  Mattie  said  she  supposed  I 
was  going  home  to  cook  as  they  had  invited  themselves  up  to  take  tea 
tomorrow  and  spend  the  evening.  They  said  I  need  not  get  much  as  they 
were  invited  to  Julia’s  on  Wednesday  and  they  intended  to  stuff  them¬ 
selves  there.  Ry  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Webb's  tealng  as  she  did  not  feel 
very  well  and  the  children  were  cross." 

Tuesday,  20. 

"Fussed  around  and  got  ready  for  company.  They  arrived  about 
three  o’clock.  Sue  (Bird)  with  her  everlasting  flannel  embroidery. 

She  says  she  is  so  sick  of  it  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  Ed 
came  up  to  tea.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  splendid  game  of  whist,  Ed, 
me.  Father  and  Sue.  Raphy  and  Mattie  played  parches!." 

Wednesday,  21. 

"I  took  a  walk.  Stopped  at  Mattie's  on  the  way.  Grandmother  is 
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so  jealous  I  always  have  to  go  up  to  see  her  if  I  only  drop  in  for 
a  moment . " 

"0  dear,  I  feel  so  awfully  slighted.  July  (Mrs.  George  Everett) 
has  had  a  teaing  this  afternoon,  asked  Maria  and  not  me.  When  your 
Father  came  home  this  eve  I  told  him.  He  said  he  was  real  glad  we 
were  not  asked,  for  he  would  not  have  gone.  We  are  invited  to  Ed's 
to-morrow.  Do  not  you  wish  you  were  here,  such  lots  of  teaings?  I 
asked  your  Father  if  he  would  go  to  Ed's.  He  said,  '0  yes,  that  was 
a  different  thing.'  I  suppose  July  thinks  she  is  slighting  U3  won¬ 
derfully  . " 

Thursday . 

"We  have  one  of  our  cold  snaps  again.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought 
to  go  out  to-day,  but  I  am  going.  Went  down  to  Ry's  and  it  almost 
took  ray  ears  off." 

Friday . 

"Well,  I  went  to  Mattie's  yesterday.  Found  Sue  and  Mattie  sit¬ 
ting  by  a  great  big  fire  in  the  parlor  with  their  hands  folded  and 
they  were  shocked  when  I  took  out  my  work,  so  fearing  I  might  dis¬ 
tress  them  I  did  not  take  one  stitch,  so  we  enjoyed  ourselves  with 
intellectual  conversation  until  the  gentlemen  came  in  to  tea.  Raph 
and  Alice  went  to  the  Fireman's  Ball  in  the  evening.  Ed  and  Sue  and 
your  Father  played  whist  and  Mattie  sat  reading.  She  would  read  us 
elegant  extracts  once  in  a  while.  They  said  they  never  had  so  pleas¬ 
ant  a  visit  at  George's.  July  quite  talked  and  they  christened  the 
new  tea  set.  Maria,  George  and  the  children  were  there.  Maria  took 
them  home  after  tea  and  put  them  to  bed.  Mrs.  Webb  came  over  and 
stayed  with  them,  then  Ry  went  back,  as  George  was  going  to  show  her 
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the  pretty  things.  He  took  her  all  over  the  house,  even  up  in  the 
garret.  He  has  trunks  full  up  there.  There  was  no  one  to  Ed's  but 
your  Father,  Raph  and  I  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Raph  had 
a  splendid  time  at  the  ball,  stayed  until  three  o'clock.  Alice  came 
home  at  twelve." 

"You  asked  what  Mrs.  Rodes  was  getting  up  the  subscription  for. 
It  was  for  a  surprise  for  the  Masons.  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you 
the  present  George  gave  Maria.  It  was  a  little  wooden  plate,  about 
the  size  of  those  glass  cup  plates  with  a  calcomencia  picture  in  the 
bottom  of  it.  I  should  think  it  might  have  cost  three  cents,  but 
perhaps  by  buying  them  by  the  dozen  he  got  them  cheaper." 

"The  Doctor  says  Mabel  has  the  whooping  cough." 

Saturday . 

"Tried  to  work  but  could  not.  Maria  came  up  to  dinner.  George 
was  home  sick  so  she  could  leave.  After  dinner  we  took  a  walk  over 
to  Mr.  Gay's.  Mrs.  Gay  is  about  the  same.  We  did  not  see  her.  She 
is  In  a  dark  room,  not  one  ray  of  light.  From  there  we  went  over  to 
Sanborn's  greenhouse.  He  has  lots  of  pinks,  roses  and  smilax.  Then 
came  home  and  went  to  sewing,  trying  to  make  up  lost  time." 

"in  the  evening  Ed,  Matty  and  Sue  called.  They  had  been  to 
George's  to  see  the  dinner  service.  They  say  it  is  very  handsome. 

It  was  only  unpacked  the  day  before.  They  want  me  to  come  down  on 
Monday  and  bring  refreshments.  They  are  going  to  give  Grandmother 
a  surprise  party.  I  am  to  bring  lunch  and  my  work.  I  often  take 
my  work  when  I  go  to  see  her.  By-and-by  they  will  come  up,  and  they 

I 

Invited  Mrs.  Julie;  about  five  o'clock  Julie  will  come  up  with  the 
tea.  The  refreshments  will  be  put  on  the  table  and  we  will  have  tea. 
They  think  It  will  please  Grandmother,  so  I  am  going.  Sue  is  going 
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home  Tuesday." 

"Tell  Cora  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  her  for  the  book-mark.  I  find 
it  very  useful  for  I  dislike  to  turn  down  the  leaves  of  a  new  book." 

"Your  Father  brought  me  a  new  piece  of  cloth  for  a  cape.  They 
are  very  fashionable.  Sue  and  Matty  think  my  new  sack  lovely." 

Sunday . 

"Warm  and  cloudy.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  storm.  Had  a 
good  book  and  enjoyed  myself  reading  most  of  the  day.  Ry  made  me  a 
call  this  afternoon.  She  improves  the  time  when  George  is  home.  She 
has  been  vaccinated  and  has  a  sore  arm." 

"You  speak  about  your  pink  verbena.  I  have  one  just  blossomed. 

It  is  lovely.  We  got  the  slips  from  Mrs.  Webb's.  I  think  I  have  had 
flowers  of  some  kind  all  winter." 

"They  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of  rejoicing  at  the  hall  this 
week  in  honor  of  the  new  town  of  Norwood.  The  people  are  invited 
to  send  donations  for  the  supper.  I  shan't  trouble  myself  much." 

"I  suppose  the  Balknaps  are  having  a  very  busy  time  preparing 
for  the  wedding.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  Newburgh  folks  will  go. 

Perhaps  they  will  not  be  invited.  I  wonder  if  Aunt  Maria  (Chadeayne) 
and  Louise  intend  to  spend  their  time  among  friends.  Perhaps  they 
will  think  it  pleasant  to  visit  their  niece  in  Colorado  and  of  course 
coming  so  far  they  will  make  a  long  visit.  It  will  be  a  pleasant 
subject  to  think  about  in  your  lonely  hours." 

(This  wedding  is  probably  that  of  Harriet  Belknap. 

S.E.H.'s  niece,  who  lived  in  New  York.  It  did  not 
take  place  until  summer.) 
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Monday . 

"Very  cold  and  the  wind  blowing  great  guns.  Yesterday  It  was 
so  warm  we  hardly  needed  a  fire.  Your  Father  says  it  will  not  be 
healthy  for  me  if  I  do  not  walk  around  by  Chapel  St.  to-day,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  breath  left  in  me  if  I  did." 

I  must  stop  and  put  up  Raph's  lunch.  He  will  have  a  cold  ride. 

Your 


Mother. " 


February  26,  ’72. 

"Cold  as  Greenland  and  blowing  great  guns.  -  -  -  I  have  been  sew¬ 
ing  all  day  on  night  shirts  for  Raph.  I  have  two  to  make  for  Raph, 

two  for  your  Father,  two  for  myself,  then  I  have  to  commence  on  shirts, 
collars  and  cuffs." 

"We  are  to  have  a  Jubilee  on  Thursday  to  celebrate  the  new  town 
of  Norwood.  It  is  not  a  spoony  name.  The  Governor  is  to  be  here. 

Your  Father  says  Mr.  Talbot  asked  George  Everett  to  entertain  the 
Governor.  He  said,  well,  he  didn't  know  as  he  should  be  in  town, 
his  old  excuse,  I  think  it  time  he  got  a  new  one,  that  he  had  better 
ask  Lewis  Day.  George  knew  that  he  could  not  entertain  him  in  that 
cold  tomb  of  a  house." 


February  28. 

"After  dinner  I  made  buttonholes  In  three  shirts,  and  made  a 
cravat  for  your  Father." 


March  3,  '72. 

"I  went  down  to  Rye's  this  afternoon.  -  -  -  came  home  and  found 

George  E.  at  our  house.  He  said,  "Mrs.  Hoyle,  you  have  not  been  down 

» 

to  look  at  my  engravings  and  views.  You  must  come."  I  thanked  him." 

"in  the  flowers  I  send  this  week  I  want  you  to  notice  some  forget- 
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me-nots.  I  found  one  in  bloom  in  among  the  little  blue  flowers  you 
remember  Cose  (Cora  Everett)  brought  me  from  the  horse  pasture.  I  was 
so  astonished  when  I  found  it.  I  have  a  lovely  dish  of  flowers  sit¬ 
ting  by  me  all  from  my  own  plants.  I  never  saw  larger  feverfew  in  the 
garden,  has  been  in  bloom  for  weeks.  Then  I  have  petunias,  double 
and  single,  verbenas,  three  colors,  hyacinths,  geraniums.  These  are 
all  in  the  dish.  I  wish  you  had  it." 

March  4,  '72. 

"I  saw  Matty  fix  her  hair.  She  twists  her  own  hair  in  a  French 
twist  and  sticks  the  ends  under  the  twist.  She  has  her  hair  braided 
in  three  strands  on  rats.  She  just  fastens  one  end  at  the  top  of  her 
twist  and  brings  the  braid  around  and  fastens  with  hairpins.  It  does 
not  take  her  but  a  few  minutes." 

March  5,  *72. 

"I  sent  for  shirt  bosoms  this  morning.  I  have  got  to  go  at  it 
as  your  Father's  shirts  are  giving  out  in  all  parts." 

March  6,  »72. 

"Today  is  the  Jubilee  at  the  hall .  The  Governor  arrived  at  quar¬ 
ter  past  five  and  Mr.  Lewis  Day  had  his  carriage  at  the  depot  and  took 
him  up.  They  dined  at  six.  All  the  notables  of  the  town  were  invited 
to  dine.  There  were  waiters  and  fixings  sent  out  from  Boston  and  every¬ 
thing  in  fine  style.  Your  Father  went  down  to  the  hall  in  the  evening. 
It  was  very  cold  but  the  hall  was  full.  Mr.  Addison  Boyden  made  a 
very  nice  speech  and  presented  the  new  town  with  two  ballot  boxes. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  there  was  a  general  invitation  to  lunch 
at  L.  Day's." 

March  9,  '72. 

"Your  father  has  gone  to  the  caucus  meeting  tonight.  Monday  is 
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town  meeting.  I  forgot  to  say  the  sewing  society  met  at  George's 
(Everett)  Thursday.  The  house  was  unclosed  for  the  year;  it  will 
now  return  to  its  tomb-like  solitude  until  another  sewing  society." 

March  10,  '72. 

"My  little  white  pink  has  buds  on  and  that  handsome  geranium  like 
Mrs.  Webb's  with  the  large  cluster  of  red  flowers,  you  know  she  gave 
us  a  slip,  that  is  in  bloom.  Did  you  know  you  could  get  geranium 
seeds,  several  kinds  mixed?  I  have  a  new  book  on  flowers.  It  almost 
makes  me  wild,  I  read  of  so  many  pretty  things.  You  speak  of  plant¬ 
ing  tree  seeds  as  if  you  expected  to  spend  your  life  there,  but  they 
will  be  good  for  those  that  come  after  you." 

March  10,  '72. 

"Raph  makes  cake  and  messes  as  much  as  he  pleases.  It  is  all 
right.  He  came  in  the  other  day  with  a  great  dish  of  cocoanut  cakes 
he  had  made.  I  never  know  anything  about  it  unless  I  happen  to  smell 
the  things  baking." 

March  11,  '72. 

"As  soon  as  I  get  the  house  in  order  I  am  going  to  cut  out  a  shirt 
and  fly  at  it.  My  machine  is  behaving  very  good  lately.  I  got  Raph 
to  tinker  at  it  one  day  and  it  has  gone  good  ever  since." 

March  11,  '72. 

"They  had  a  very  peacable  time  at  the  town  meeting.  The  balcony 
was  full  of  ladies.  I  think  they  might  have  better  stayed  at  home 
and  made  shirts  as  I  am  doing." 

March  11,  '72. 

"The  cow  is  one  of  the  greatest  kickers  you  ever  heard  of.  We 
have  to  get  Ed's  man  to  milk  her.  The  way  she  makes  her  legs  fly  is 
amusing. " 

(The  cow's  name  was  Wild  Nellie.) 
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March  12,  '72. 

"Finished  shirt  this  afternoon  and  cut  out  eight  collars  for  Mark. 
-  -  -  I  have  been  waiting  ever  since  I  finished  the  shirt  for  your 
Father  to  try  it  on,  but  he  hasn't  had  time  yet.  I  made  it  open  be¬ 
hind  and  I  dare  not  make  any  more  until  I  see  if  he  likes  this  one. 

He  has  just  come  in  with  a  hod  of  coal.  He  has  brought  more  hods  of 
coal  this  winter  than  he  has  since  we  have  been  married,  for  I  never 
get  one.  Raph  is  not  here,  and  he  thinks  he  must  and  I  let  him  think 
so." 

March  15,  '72. 

"I  have  been  working  at  the  collars  today.  They  are  all  done 
but  the  buttonholes.  Katy  shrunk  me  40  yards  of  muslin  yesterday, 
so  you  see  I  am  in  for  it." 

Saturday,  March  16,  '72. 

"Baked  some  this  morning,  then  made  twenty-four  buttonholes  in 
the  collars.  It  took  me  all  the  afternoon.  I  sent  my  piece  of  hair 
in  this  morning  to  have  some  dark  put  with  it,  it  had  got  to  looking 
so  red.  Told  your  Father  to  be  sure  and  bring  it  up  this  evening, 
and  he  forgot  it,  so  I  am  without  a  wig.  You  know  you  gave  some  of 
your  hair  to  Maria,  and  you  gave  me  some.  She  begged  mine  and  sent 
it  all  and  had  a  splendid  bunch  of  curls  made  of  it.  She  had  it  made 
the  same  as  a  switch.  She  can  wear  it  plain  or  curled.  You  must 
save  all  of  your  combings.  It  only  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  have 
it  made." 

March  17,  »72. 

"About  two  o'clock  I  went  down  to  Ry's.  -  -  -  Maria  had  her  head 
dressed  with  a  large  braid  across  the  front,  an  immense  waterfall 
of  curls.  She  had  on  her  curls  and  the  bunch  she  had  made  of  your 
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hair  curled.  Practicing  for  the  ball  on  Wednesday  evening,  I  sus¬ 
pect.  Eph  Webb  has  invited  me  to  come  down  tomorrow  and  see  him 
dressed.  He  is  going  to  try  on  his  suit.  He  is  going  to  be  a  negro 
woman.  Ry  is  going  to  look  fine.  -  -  -  came  up  to  give  your  Father 
a  memorandum  for  gloves,  rosebuds  and  smilax." 

Monday,  March  18,  '72. 

"Sent  my  journal  this  morning,  then  hurried  up  work,  and  cut  a 
shirt  out  for  Raph.  I  want  to  get  it  done  for  the  ball  on  Wednesday. 
His  other  shirts,  the  bosoms  are  so  short  he  can't  wear  his  studs. 

He  is  to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  I  expect  he  will  look  fine. 

I  was  down  to  Ry's  this  afternoon.  She  was  putting  a  few  last 
stitches  in  her  dress,  and  making  a  head-dress  to  cover  her  hair  as 
she  would  be  known  by  that,  but  she  works  under  difficulties.  Your 
Father  brought  her  gloves  tonight,  also  my  piece  of  hair.  I  tell  you 
it  is  fine,  they  put  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  hair  with  mine.  It 
makes  it  rather  darker  than  my  hair.  I  suppose  they  had  to  as  mine 
was  very  red.  It  is  thirty-two  inches  long.  I  can  make  it  in  a 
braid  or  coil  or  anything  without  rats.  They  have  taken  my  piece 
all  apart.  It  cost  nine  dollars.  He  told  your  Father  it  was  too 
common  to  wear  it  over  rats,  all  the  servant  girls  wore  them  so." 

March  19,  *72. 

"Took  my  work  and  went  down  to  Ry's.  She  was  boiling  ham  and 
going  to  make  cake  and  rolls  for  tomorrow  evening.  They  all  have 
to  take  their  own  grub.  This  afternoon  finished  Raph's  shirt. 

Your  Father  brought  him  coat,  pants,  and  vest  this  evening,  and  they 
fit  nicely." 

Thursday,  March  21,  '72. 

"Did  not  write  any  last  night.  I  went  down  to  Ry's  about  six  and 
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helped  her  with  the  children  and  then  to  dress.  I  never  saw  her  look 
so  well.  Her  dress  was  very  becoming,  and  all  being  new  and  fresh, 
and  It  looked  just  as  nice  when  she  came  home.  She  never  sat  down 
all  the  evening.  Her  hair  was  dressed  braid  in  front  and  waterfall 
of  curls.  She  had  a  yard  of  smilax  and  lots  of  rose  buds  and  heath. 

The  smilax  was  turned  around  the  top  of  her  head  and  hung  down  to  the 
waist  behind,  rose  buds  and  heath  on  one  side  and  a  bunch  of  the  same 
at  her  neck  that  reached  to  the  belt.  Lewis  Day  was  a  clown.  -  -  - 
There  were  four  or  five  haystacks.  You  could  see  nothing  but  a  moving 
mass  of  hay.  They  marched  in  and  took  their  positions  and  remained 
there.  Of  course  they  could  not  move  around  very  well.  -  -  -  Your 
Father  and  Raph  went.  Your  Father  came  home  as  soon  as  they  unmasked.” 

Saturday,  March  23,  ’72. 

"Raph  and  Father  have  arrived.  They  have  been  to  see  the  Black 
Crook  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Brought  me  some  figs  and  pickles.  They 
always  bring  me  something  when  they  go  on  a  spree." 

April  1,  *72. 

"Your  Father  has  just  come  home  from  Boston,  been  to  some  Spiri¬ 
tual  meeting  at  the  Music  Hall." 

April  3,  '72. 

"Katy  asked  me  this  morning  if  she  could  go  home  tonight  and  stay 
until  tomorrow  night,  so  in  the  four  o'clock  train  her  beau  came  to 
escort  her  home  to  spend  Fast  Day.  Tonight  I  have  set  sponge  for 
rolls.  I  want  to  try  and  keep  my  hand  in.  I  have  told  Raph  he  must 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  get  breakfast  and  I  will  get  dinner." 

April  4,  » 72 . 

"Well,  Raph  got  the  breakfast  of  coffee  and  eggs  on  toast,  and 
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I  had  splendid  luck  with  my  rolls.  I  had  promised  lots  of  good 
things  for  dinner,  hut  after  I  got  the  work  done  I  did  not  feel  so 
much  like  getting  dinner.  -  -  so  I  told  them  that  hot  rolls,  peaches, 
cake  and  coffee  would  be  a  lovely  dinner  I  thought.  They  thought  so, 
too,  so  did  I  not  get  off  easy?" 

April  5,  *72. 

"Lewis  Day  is  going  to  have  gas  put  in  his  house.  Is  it  not 
nice  to  have  lots  of  money?" 

April  15,  ’72. 

"All  the  folks  around  are  cleaning  house  but  me.  I  shall  only 
take  up  the  dining-room  carpet.  I  do  not  feel  like  house-cleaning, 
and  I  do  not  care  if  the  house  is  dirty.  If  I  can  stand  it  the  rest 
can,  for  I  have  to  be  in  it  the  most." 

April  20,  *72. 

"Lovely  and  warm.  George,  Mabel,  Will  and  I  went  to  ride  while 
Ry  went  to  church  and  your  Father  and  Raph  went  for  a  long  tramp. 

I  got  home  first,  made  myself  a  milk  punch  and  then  took  a  nap, 
slept  until  dinner  time.  We  had  a  piece  of  our  bossie  for  dinner. 

It  was  fine.  After  dinner  I  dressed  and  was  ready  for  calls.  Your 
Father  went  to  ride,  I  went  down  stairs  and  found  Raph  making  ice 
cream.  He  had  found  there  was  ice  in  the  cistern  and  we  had  plenty 
of  milk.  He  got  my  receipt  book  and  made  the  cream.  Had  it  cooling 
to  freeze.  I  went  down  to  By's  after  your  Father  returned.  He  came 
down  and  in  a  little  while  Raph  came  down  with  the  freezer  of  cream. 

It  was  real  good." 

April  26,  '72. 

"Raph  took  the  tacks  out  of  the  dining-room  carpet  last  evening, 
got  up  early  this  morning  and  took  the  stove  out  and  the  carpet  up. 
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I  have  a  man  working.  He  shook  it  and  tonight  Raph  and  your  Father 
are  putting  it  down.  We  had  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  sink  room 
and  cellar  whitewashed  today.” 

May  18,  '72. 

"Your  Father  wants  us  to  go  out  and  see  Henrietta  Hoyle.  You 
know  he  has  wanted  to  go  for  a  long  time,  so  I  think  we  will  go  after 
the  Fourth  of  July  if  he  can  get  away.  We  may  come  home  by  the  way 
of  Canada." 

(Henrietta  Hoyle  was  the  widow  of  William  Hoyle, 

Mark's  brother,  and  lived  in  Elyria,  Ohio.) 

(Here  is  the  complete  journal  for  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  April  29,  1872:) 

Monday  29 . 

"Sent  my  journal  this  morning.  Worked  on  my  polonaise,  got  it 
ready  to  try  on,  took  it  down  to  Ry's  and  tried  it  on,  fit  splendid. 
After  dinner  I  went  down  to  see  Grandmother  E.  Found  Matty  hard  at 
work  on  Alice's  (Everett)  dress.  Alice  writing  for  her  Father.  He 
has  lots  of  Town  writing  and  Matty  and  Alice  do  it.  I  took  Grand¬ 
mother  some  gold  and  silver  cake.  She  is  just  as  pleased  as  a  little 
child  with  any  little  thing  I  take  her." 

Tuesday. 

"I  intended  to  do  lots  of  work  to-day,  but  Katy  announced  to  me 
this  morning  that  she  was  going  to  leave  and  it  took  all  ray  anima¬ 
tion  away.  She  is  going  to  be  married.  Leaves  on  Saturday.  I  felt 
sick.  One  of  the  Nugent  girls  is  living  with  George  E.  but  is  going 
to  leave  on  Saturday.  Katy  is  going  to  see  if  she  can  get  her." 

"Dr,  Fogg  was  brought  home  this  afternoon  with  his  leg  broken. 
The  buggy  broke  and  he  was  thrown  out.  It  was  in  West  Dedham.  Dr. 
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Manard  says  it  is  not  a  bad  break,  but  I  suppose  any  is  bad  enough* 

You  will  be  afraid  to  get  ray  letters  soon  they  have  been  so  filled 
with  sad  news  lately." 

"Your  Father  brought  me  a  lovely  book  last  night.  It  is  the 
'Window  Gardening'  by  Henry  T.  Williams.  It  gives  the  best  idea  of 
parlor  plants  I  ever  saw." 

"About  ten  o'clock  to-day  Matty  rushed  in  with  her  work.  She 
was  binding  the  ruffles  of  Alice's  dress.  She  has  turned  her  gray 
dress  and  it  looks  as  good  as  new.  She  got  her  a  black  turban.  It 
is  trimmed  with  black  and  gray  ribbon  and  some  pink  buds.  I  believe 
that  is  to  be  her  traveling  hat." 

"Katy  and  Mrs.  Keresy  are  cleaning  house  to-day  and  I  got  dinner. 
After  dinner  took  ray  work  and  went  down  to  Ry's,  but  Will  and  Mabel 
woke  up  cross.  I  did  not  stay  long.  Mabel's  teeth  are  troubling 
her. " 

"They  say  that  Dr.  Fogg's  leg  is  not  a  bad  break.  I  suppose 
that  means  that  they  can  set  it  nicely." 

"Mrs.  Webb  with  a  lot  of  other  women  joined  the  Division  (The 
Temperance  Society)  last  night.  I  believe  George  Gay  is  high  grand 
something.  He  initiates  them.  I  tell  Maria  I  think  she  ought  to 
join.  She  says  not  as  long  as  there  is  any  applejack  left  in  the  Jug." 

"Your  Father  brought  me  some  splendid  oranges  to-night  and  I  am 
going  to  treat  myself  to  some  mandrakes." 

"We  have  a  man  fixing  up  around  the  trees  and  vines.  The  grapes 
look  green  and  the  place  is  looking  quite  decent.  The  lilies  and  blue 
bells  are  looking  fine.  Raph  dug  up  the  long  bed  to-day  and  I  went 
down  and  uncovered  the  ivy  in  Edie's  grave.  It  is  looking  quite  well, 
but  if  it  does  not  come  up  nice  I  have  one  I  will  put  there." 
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Thursday . 

"Katy  engaged  me  a  girl  last  evening.  It  is  the  one  that  is  liv¬ 
ing  at  George  E.'s.  She  gave  them  notice  last  Saturday  she  was  going 
to  leave.  Katy  says  she  is  a  nice  girl.  She  came  to  see  me  to-day, 
is  coming  Saturday.  Katy  is  cleaning  house  as  hard  as  she  can  put 
in.  Will  get  all  finished  but  the  sitting  room.  I  do  not  want  that 
cleaned  until  I  stop  having  fire.  Even  the  cellar  is  all  cleaned. 

I  have  not  raised  my  hand  to  do  the  least  thing.  I  go  down  to  Ry's. 

She  said,  "What  are  you  doing?"  I  say,  "Cleaning  house."  She  says 
she  should  think  so . " 

"Mrs.  Webb  came  up  to-day  to  get  some  blue  bells.  Ry  and  family 
have  been  spending  the  day  at  Frances  Hartshorn's.  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  my  polonaise  all  day.  It  looks  lovely.  I  put  a  ruffle  on, 
bound  the  edge,  turned  it  in  for  a  heading  and  put  a  milliner's  fold 
to  cover  where  it  is  sewed  on,  the  ruffle  runs  up  the  front  and 
around  the  neck.  I  thought  I  never  would  get  ruffle  enough.  It  is 
longer  than  my  dress  behind  before  it  is  caught  up.  This  belongs  to 
my  traveling  suit.  The  other  one  has  a  fold  and  two  milliner's  folds 
above.  I  make  everything  Dolly  Varden,  morning  dresses  and  all.  I 
think  it  is  a  splendid  pattern." 

Friday . 

"Have  sewed  all  day.  Katy  gave  the  sitting  room  a  good  sweeping. 
I  went  in  the  kitchen  and  sewed  on  my  sleeves,  finished  my  polonaise. 

It  is  real  pretty.  Katy  is  cleaning  silver  and  every  hole  and  corner 
la  aa  clean  as  can  be." 

Saturday. 

"I  baked  to-day  as  Katy  wanted  to  finish  as  she  is  going  this 
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afternoon.  She  had  taken  everything  off  her  bed  and  had  them  washed 
before  I  was  up.  I  made  rolls,  buns  and  silver  and  gold  cake.  T 
like  to  make  that  kind  of  cake.  I  always  have  good  luck.  Then  I 
made  Queen  of  Puddings,  stewed  peaches  and  browned  coffee,  got 
through  about  eleven  o'clock,  then  went  to  bed  for  an  hour  as  I  was 
so  tired.  In  the  afternoon  Raphy  took  Katy  and  her  trunk  to  Walpole 
and  when  he  came  back  went  for  Mary's  trunk,  and  about  six  o'clock 
she  came.  It  is  one  of  the  Nugent  girls,  but  she  did  not  like  Julie 
Everett . " 

"I  received  your  letter  this  evening,  also  one  from  Martha  B. 

Poor  things,  they  are  full  of  trouble.  Fanny  is  sick,  spitting  blood. 
The  Doctor  says  it  is  from  her  lungs,  but  I  will  send  you  the  letter.” 

"You  spoke  of  me  sending  you  some  slips  in  a  tin  box  with  Frank's 
things.  The  very  thing  I  had  planned  to  do,  had  even  got  the  box 
ready.  I  will  send  the  Dolly  Varden  pattern  in  the  box.  It  is  a 
splendid  fitting  waist.  Your  Bazaar  will  give  you  directions  how  to 
loop  it  up.  I  put  a  belt  on  the  inside,  fasten  the  double  pleat  to 
it,  and  then  fasten  it  to  the  side  seams  under  the  arm,  then  the  tape 
you  sew  the  pleats  to  at  the  side  you  fasten  to  the  belt  for  a  stay, 
then  pin  the  belt  in  front  and  you  are  all  ready  to  button  up  the 
garment  and  all  is  nice  and  snug." 

"I  should  think  you  would  kill  yourself  doing  so  much  in  one  day. 

I  think  it  will  be  real  nice  to  have  your  parlor  so  you  can  use  it. 

Poor  Cose,  she  appears  to  be  having  a  hard  time.  What  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  you  had  about  going  to  the  concert,  and  so  many  of  your  old 
songs  going  to  be  sung.  I  think  that  must  be  a  funny  climate.” 

Sunday . 

"Pleasant  day  but  cold  wind.  Raphy  got  up  this  morning  and  showed 
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Mary  about  the  stove  and  making  the  coffee.  She  got  the  dinner  very 
nicely.  I  never  went  near  it.  Your  Father  and  I  took  a  walk  around 
the  place  after  dinner,  then  strolled  down  to  Ry's,  from  there  we 
got  as  far  as  Ed's,  found  them  all  home,  had  a  very  pleasant  call. 

Did  I  tell  you  Ed  lost  his  cow?  It  was  one  of  his  best  ones.  Matty 
was  dressed  up  in  her  gray  dress.  She  has  turned  it  and  it  looks 
as  good  as  new,  and  I  had  my  gray  one  on,  so  we  compared  notes.’' 

"I  am  going  down  to  Ry's  to-morrow  to  take  care  of  Mabel.  Ry 
is  going  in  town  to  get  her  a  hat  and  me  a  bonnet.  Helen  Craigen 
is  up  with  her  baby.  Matty  told  me  to-night  her  mother  was  going  to 
keep  house.  Mr.  May  is  going  to  take  his  furniture  to-morrow. 

Matty's  plants  look  real  nice.  She  gave  me  a  real  pretty  bouquet 
to-day.  My  plants  are  down  cellar.  I  am  going  to  keep  them  there 
until  I  can  put  them  out." 

Monday . 

"It  is  pleasant  so  I  suppose  Ry  will  go  to  Boston  and  I  must 
hurry  up  my  work  and  go  down  and  help  her  off. 

Love  to  all. 

M." 

May  19 ,  '  72 . 

"Raph  has  to  do  all  my  gardening.  It  makes  my  chest  and  back 
ache  so  I  dannot  do  It.  George  E.  wanted  him  to  stay  in  town  yes¬ 
terday  and  take  Burt  and  Rich  (young  Everetts)  up  to  the  ball  ground. 
They  were  going  to  have  a  grand  time.  He  even  offered  to  pay  R's  way 
in  if  he  would,  but  he  told  him  he  had  promised  his  Mother  he  would 

set  her  plants  out  and  he  must  go  home.  Mr.  E.  asked  him  if  the 
first  of  the  week  would  not  do  as  well.  He  told  him  no,  so  the  young 
E.'s  could  not  go." 
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"Our  trees  look  lovely.  They  are  covered  with  blossoms  »nrl  they 
look  so  large,  and  the  Wistaria  Is  full  of  buds  and  blossoms,  but 
the  grape  vines  fared  badly,  half  of  every  vine  killed,  some  vines 
entirely.  Steve's  vine  looks  the  best  of  any.  The  Diannas  are 
mostly  killed." 

May  27,  '72. 

"I  went  to  Boston  in  the  quarter  before  eight  train  and  return¬ 
ed  at  noon.  -  -  -  Some  of  the  women  are  a  sight  to  behold,  the  enor¬ 
mous  bustles,  it  is  shameful.  No  wonder  the  men  make  fun  of  them." 

May  30,  '72. 

"You  know  how  your  Father  has  wished  for  a  bathing  tub.  Well, 
we  have  one  at  last;  have  not  tried  it  yet,  but  will  Saturday  night. 

It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  fine.  It  is  rubber.  When  you  are  through 
with  it,  it  folds  up.  You  can  stand  it  up  against  the  wall  anywhere, 
stand  it  in  a  closet,  or  any  small  place.  I  will  send  you  a  book 
describing  it.  It  is  light.  I  can  carry  it,  and  with  four  pails 
of  water  you  can  have  a  fine  bath." 

Saturday,  June  1,  ’72. 

"This  evening  I  took  a  bath  in  the  new  tub.  It  Is  fine.  You 
must  have  one." 

Monday,  June  3,  ’72. 

"Came  home,  found  your  Father  had  been  taking  a  bath.  I  expect 
that  will  be  our  evening  employment . " 

Sunday,  June  9,  '72. 

"I  had  such  a  lovely  bath  last  night.  Father  fixed  it  and  then 
called  me.  Mary  had  put  the  wash  boiler  and  the  large  pot,  tank  and 
teakettle  full  of  water,  so  we  had  a  good  supply,  and  I  tell  you  It 
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was  splendid.  After  me  came  Raph,  then  your  Father.  He  did  not  get 
through  until  about  eleven  o'clock.  How  did  we  ever  keep  house  with¬ 
out  a  bath  tub?" 

June  9 ,  '  72 . 

"It  is  perfectly  lovely  today  after  so  much  rain,  everything 
looks  so  clean.  And  Katy  has  a  bright  day  for  her  wedding.  She  is 
to  be  married  from  the  church.  I  suppose  I  will  hear  all  about  it 
when  Mary  comes  home.  I  like  Mary  very  much,  she  is  so  pleasant  and 
obliging  and  very  nice  about  her  work.  She  is  not  very  fast.  I 
think  it  will  take  her  two  days  to  iron  when  your  Father  puts  on 
white  clothes,  but  then  she  does  all  the  work  and  she  does  not  get 
at  it  very  early." 

"Your  Father  went  to  the  Universalist  Church  to  a  temperance 
meeting.  I  suspect  it  was  to  hear  the  singing." 

"I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  pass  Ry's  this  eve.  She  was  got 
up  regardless  of  expense.  The  size  of  her  was  immense,  especially 
the  hind  side.” 

Tuesday,  June  11,  '72. 

"It  was  a  lovely  morning  and  Mattie  and  I  went  to  Boston  on  the 
quarter  of  eight  train  and  returned  at  half  past  five.  I  tell  you 
we  had  a  day  of  it.  It  reminded  me  of  some  of  our  tramps  to  Boston. 
Matty  bought  that  black  and  white  silk.  It  is  lovely*  I  will  send 
you  a  piece  when  she  cuts  it.  She  told  me  to  tell  you  she  was  going 
to  be  very  careful  of  it  so  it  would  be  nice  when  she  comes  to  see 
you.  Then  she  got  a  new  kind  of  spotted  lace.  It  is  worked  like  the 
old  fashion  vails.  I  had  one.  I  gave  it  to  Ellen.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  it.  She  is  going  to  put  that  over  a  lace  frame.  Then  we  got 
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handsome  thread  lace  to  put  on  the  point  behind.  We  got  a  lovely 
bunch  of  Wisteria  at  Agust's.  It  is  just  as  perfect  as  it  can  be. 
Lavender  gloves,  then  we  saw  that  all  the  handsome  dresses  were  made 
a  new  way  and  we  did  not  know  what  to  ask  for,  so  we  went  to  differ¬ 
ent  pattern  places  and  asked  them  to  show  us  their  pattern  books 
until  we  found  what  we  wanted  and  she  got  it.’1 

"Tomorrow  is  Ed's  birthday.  She  bought  him  "Roughing  It"  and 
two  flannel  undershirts.  Those  are  his  birthday  presents." 

"We  had  a  splendid  time,  invited  your  Father  to  go  to  dinner 
with  us.  After  dinner  we  finished  shopping  then  went  on  the  Common 
and  Public  Garden,  then  went  to  the  store,  got  our  bundles  and  went 
for  the  cars.  0,  I  forgot.  We  went  in  every  picture,  and  every 
place  they  kept  fancy  articles,  all  the  dollar  stores,  looked  at  all 
fashionable  hats  and  bonnets  and  suits,  went  upstairs  in  an  old  den 
and  got  my  glasses  changed  as  I  am  getting  so  old  mine  are  too  young 
for  me.  As  we  were  going  up  Temple  Place  we  met  Mrs.  George  E.  She 
had  rode  in  with  George.  She  told  us  Chandler  had  some  ten  cent  mus¬ 
lins  that  were  real  pretty.  Matty  gave  me  a  look,  but  as  we  did 
not  want  goods  of  that  quality  we  did  not  go  to  see  them.  She  soon 
left  as  she  was  going  up  in  the  quarter  past  twelve  train.  Before 
we  got  in  the  cars  we  got  a  bag  of  oranges  and  bananas,  sat  and  ate 
them.  We  imagined  ourselves  started  for  Colorado." 

June  17,  *72. 

"I  suppose  Boston  will  be  crowded  today  as  the  Jubilee  commences 
today  and  they  are  to  receive  all  the  bands  with  the  exception  of 
the  French,  which  arrived  last  week.  They  receive  the  others  on 
the  Common  this  morning.  I  hope  the  affair  will  go  off  well  if  for 
only  one  thing.  The  New  Yorkers  are  standing  ready  to  make  fun  of 
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the  least  failure." 

(This  Jubilee  celebrated  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Union  after  the  Civil  War.  An  immense  build¬ 
ing  was  constructed  for  the  various  festivities, 
and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  Boston.) 

(Here  is  the  complete  journal  for  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  June  24,  *72:) 

Monday. 

"Sent  my  journal  this  morning.  It  is  a  dull  day.  Mary  i3 
mourning,  she  is  afraid  she  will  not  get  her  clothes  dry." 

"I  went  down  to  Ry's,  came  home,  got  my  dinner,  then  took  a  nap. 
After  school  Raph  took  me  down  to  the  cemetery  to  see  the  flowers. 

We  came  home  in  time  to  go  and  bring  your  Father  from  the  cars.  After 
supper  Father  and  I  went  down  and  called  at  Ed's.  Alice  Is  going  to 
the  Jubilee  to-morrow.  Came  home  and  found  Adams  at  our  house." 

Tuesday . 

"Another  dull  day  and  about  four  o'clock  it  commenced  to  rain 
and  now  at  nine  It  is  pouring.  This  morning  it  was  so  dull  I  could 
not  stay  in  the  house,  so  dressed  up  and  called  on  Ry,  was  going  to  see 
Mrs.  Webb  but  found  that  she  and  Mrs.  Fogg  had  gone  to  the  Jubilee,  so 
I  went  down  to  see  Matty,  found  her  on  the  bed  sick.  She  fainted  away 
at  the  breakfast  table.  ’When  she  came  to  she  found  herself  in  her 
room  on  the  bed.  She  said  she  did  not  feel  bad  except  her  arms  felt 
so  queer.  I  do  not  think  she  has  been  very  well  all  the  spring.  She 
has  not  said  much  about  it,  but  she  has  not  looked  well.  From  there 
I  came  home  and  took  a  nap.  You  see  the  nap  has  to  come  in  some  part 
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of  the  day.  I  think  I  will  go  to  Boston  to-morrow.  We  are  going 
to  the  Jubilee  either  to-morrow  or  Thursday,  we  can  have  our  choice 
of  days  and  reserved  seats,  but  I  want  to  hear  Madame  Leutner  sing, 
and  the  program  for  to-morrow  i3  not  in  the  night’s  paper,  so  I 
think  to  make  sure  I  will  go  in  to-morrow.  If  she  does  not  sing 
will  come  home  at  noon  and  go  in  the  next  day.  To-day  has  been  the 
crush.  Grant  was  there  and  the  building  was  crowded  and  they  had 
splendid  music,  but  I  should  not  have  liked  to  have  been  there." 

Wednesday. 

"I  could  not  find  out  by  the  paper  last  evening  whether  Leutner 
was  going  to  sing,  so  thought  the  surest  thing  was  to  go  to  Boston 
and  if  she  did  not  sing  come  home  by  the  noon  train.  It  was  a  very 
damp  morning,  but  Raphy  took  me  down  to  the  quarter  to  eight  train. 

I  went  to  the  store  and  found  that  Leutner  was  going  to  sing,  so  I 
was  all  right.  Father  went  out  and  got  me  a  book  and  about  eleven 
brought  me  a  lunch  of  crackers  and  cheese  and  brandy  and  at  one 
o’clock  went  in  Parker’s  and  got  dinner,  then  started  for  the  festi¬ 
val,  took  a  car  in  Tremont  St.,  got  there  in  good  season.  There  is 
no  use  in  me  trying  to  describe  it  to  you.  The  hall  was  dressed  with 
flowers  for  the  ball  in  the  evening  and  it  looked  lovely.  I  wished 
for  you  so  many  times.  I  suppose  Madame  Lautner  Is  the  best  singer 
that  waa  ever  in  this  country.  Just  imagine  one  voice  being  heard 
in  all  parts  of  that  immense  building,  and  all  her  notes  as  sweet 
as  a  bird.  For  an  encore  she  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  and  you  may 
believe  it  was  sweet.  I  like  the  French  Band  the  best.  I  had  a 
very  nice  time.  It  was  a  cool  day,  although  they  say  it  is  cool 
there  the  hottest  day  the  ventilation  is  so  good." 
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"Albert  Webb  was  at  the  ball  last  evening.  He  said  it  was  a  per¬ 
fect  jam.  The  hall  looked  splendid  by  gas  light.  Only  think,  they 
had  to  take  all  those  seats  out,  wash  the  floor  and  wax  it  after  the 
concert,  and  that  was  not  through  until  six  o’clock.  The  seats  are 
all  screwed  to  the  floor." 

Thursday . 

"I  felt  lazy  this  morning.  Went  down  to  Ry's.  Found  her  and 
children  just  starting  for  the  vestry.  They  have  a  strawberry  fes¬ 
tival  this  evening.  She  was  going  to  make  bouquets  and  this  evening 
they  have  all  gone.  Matty  has  company,  a  Mrs.  Stephens  from  Provi¬ 
dence.  They  called  up  here  this  evening.  They  are  going  to  the 
Jubilee  to-morrow." 

"Raph  starts  for  Scituate  Saturday.  Burt  (Everett)  goes  with 
him.  Raph  saw  Mr.  Fisher  to-day,  asked  him  if  he  could  take  Frank's 
tent.  They  are  going  to  camp  out.  It  would  amuse  you  to  see  Raph 
make  his  preparations.  It  reminds  me  of  Frank,  so  many  little  bun¬ 
dles,  all  in  a  row  on  the  table,  and  everything  marked." 

(Scituate  is  a  town  on  the  coast, south  of  Boston. 

Frank  Everett  had  a  summer  cottage  there.) 

Friday . 

"I  wanted  Raph  to  go  to  the  Jubilee  to-day,  but  he  thought  it 
would  rather  interfere  with  his  arrangements,  and  he  did  not  care 
much  about  it.  He  has  Scituate  on  the  brain.  Things  are  being 
packed  in  the  buggy  this  afternoon  as  he  starts  by  four  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.  Burt  has  got  to  ride  down  with  him.  I  hope  they  will  have 
a  good  time." 
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Saturday . 

"Raphy  got  up  this  morning  at  three  and  fed  his  horse.  Mary 
got  Raph's  breakfast  and  he  got  off  about  four.  Then  Mary  went  to 
work  and  washed  all  the  clothes  and  put  them  on  the  grass  to  have  a 

bleach.  By  the  time  I  got  up  the  rolls  were  light,  the  clothes  on 

the  grass  and  the  breakfast  cooked.  It  is  one  of  the  hottest  days 
we  have  had.  I  went  in  the  kitchen  to  bake,  made  a  good  big  cherry 

pie  and  left  Mary  to  do  the  rest.  It  was  so  hot  I  could  not  stand 

it." 

"It  is  Gilmore’s  day  of  the  Jubilee  and  the  house  will  be 
crowded." 

"I  went  down  to  Ry’s  this  afternoon,  there  she  sat  making  a 
polonaise  of  her  blue  and  white  muslin  dress  that  she  got  in  New 
York.  It  will  look  real  pretty.  Mrs.  Webb  was  there,  both  of  them 
looking  so  hot.  Mabel  was  real  cunning,  but  Will  was  snarling  as 
usual . " 

"Mrs.  Bartlett  was  at  the  Jubilee  to-day.  She  said  It  was 
crowded  and  hot.  The  first  of  the  week  the  Irish  band  arrives  there 
for  a  time.  Matty  and  her  friend  were  going  to  stay  in  town  till 
Saturday . " 

"I  received  your  letter  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  understand 
where  Steve  is  going.  What  is  he  going  for  and  what  becomes  of  the 
mine  he  was  working.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  he  sticks  to  things 
very  long." 

'Poor  Cose,  I  think  she  has  her  hands  full.  I  hope  she  will 
not  be  attacked  with  stage  fright,  or  I  suppose  there  Is  not  much 


fear  of  that  happening." 
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"It  is  so  hot  you  can  hardly  breathe.  Your  Father  has  gone 
out  to  fix  the  bath.  I  hope  that  will  cool  me." 

Sunday . 

"Another  hot  day.  I  have  done  nothing  but  lay  off  trying  to 
keep  cool,  but  that  was  impossible.  We  have  not  made  a  fire  since 
morning,  cold  dinner.  It  seems  so  lonely  without  Raph.  Your  Father 
has  been  dressed  in  that  long  linen  duster  and  his  drawers  all  day, 
no  trousers.  He  says  that  Is  plenty.  I  wonder  If  he  is  going  to 
dress  so  to-morrow  going  to  Boston.  The  thermometer  was  99  In  the 
shade  to-day.  I  advised  Mary  to  get  up  about  three  o'clock  and 
finish  her  washing  and  then  go  to  bed." 

"How  I  would  love  to  see  the  flowers  you  describe.  My  lovely 
little  humming  bird  is  at  the  vine  as  I  sit  writing  by  the  screen 
door.  We  have  the  new  kind  of  netting.  It  is  strong,  made  of  linen 
and  painted  in  oil  paint.  You  can  see  out  very  plain  but  when  you 
are  on  the  outside  you  cannot  see  in  so  plain,  so  the  birds  cannot 
see  me  and  I  have  a  good  time  watching  them.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
sit  in  the  hall  now.  I  wonder  we  never  had  a  screen  door  there 
before 

"Matty  said  she  would  write  to  you,  and  send  you  a  piece  of  that 
black  lace.  You  spoke  of  Alice  not  writing  to  you.  You  did  not  an¬ 
swer  her  I  suppose  is  the  reason,  as  I  have  heard  her  say  she  thought 
Aunt  Clara  might  answer  her  letter.  Have  you  written  to  Newburgh?" 

"George  Gay  just  came  up  to  milk  and  invited  me  down  to  get  ice 
cream. " 

"The  photograph  you  sent  of  Steve's  friend  looks  as  if  he  was 
quite  a  dressy  chap." 
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"Your  Brother  George  has  just  made  his  appearance  all  dressed 
In  white.  I  suppose  he  Is  trying  to  keep  cool.  Your  Father  has 
gone  out  and  invited  him  to  the  summer  house.  He  is  in  the  same 
dress  I  mention  above." 

It  is  now  nine  o'clock.  I  have  ju3t  returned  from  Ry's. 
George  came  up  In  his  night  shirt  to  escort  me  down.  It  is  too 
hot  to-night  for  anything.  I  do  not  know  as  we  can  go  upstairs  to 
sleep.  It  is  like  an  oven,  not  one  breath  of  air." 

I  will  have  to  close  this  to-night  so  your  Father  can  take  It 
in  the  morning.  I  must  bid  you  good  night.  It  Is  so  hot  I  cannot 
think . 

M." 


Saturday,  June  22,  '72. 

"Just  as  I  got  at  my  baking  Maria  rushed  In  and  said  that  Albert 
Webb  had  sent  tickets  up  for  George  and  her  to  go  to  the  Jubilee. 

Would  I  take  care  of  Mabel  and  would  Mary  bake  her  bread.  I  asked 
her  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  Willy.  She  guessed  Mrs.  Webb  would 
take  him.  It  was  then  a  quarter  of  nine.  Raph  went  and  brought  Mabel 
and  the  bread,  then  harnessed  up  and  took  Ry  to  the  cars.  I  would 
want  to  go  pretty  bad  before  I  could  go  so,  but  she  went  and  had  a 
good  time,  sat  with  the  chorus  as  she  had  a  chorus  ticket.  She  knew 
all  the  things,  so  she  sang  to  her  heart's  content.  She  said  it  was 
splendid.  Mrs.  Webb  and  I  had  planned  to  go  to  Dedham  to  the  green¬ 
house  Saturday  afternoon  so  we  took  our  children.  Raph  drove. 

Mabel  was  as  good  as  she  could  be  all  day,  took  a  long  nap  in  the 

morning.  As  we  were  riding  I  saw  her  head  bob  about.  I  looked  and 
she  was  fast  asleep.  Ry  did  not  come  home  until  the  last  train,  but 
she  did  not  ask  for  her  all  day.  She  is  real  cunning.  She  tries  to 
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say  everything.  She  is  the  most  precise  child  about  putting  away 
things.  If  you  get  her  a  plaything  when  she  is  done  with  it  she  goes 
and  puts  it  away  without  saying  a  word.  At  night  she  always  puts  her 
clothes  up  and  Maria  has  never  told  her.  It  comes  natural.  Not  much 
like  her  mother.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  house  to-day.  You 
can  imagine  her  going  away  so  early.  I  went  in  to  get  Mabel  a  clean 
dress  and  took  a  view." 

"We  have  had  native  strawberries  to-night  for  the  first  time 
and  they  tasted  good." 

(Postmarked  June  24)  1872. 

"I  got  your  letter  to-day.  I  want  to  know  if  you  intend  to  kill 
yourself  with  work.  I  think  it  just  wicked  for  you  to  wash.  You 
had  better  come  back  to  a  civilized  country  where  you  can  get  per¬ 
sons  to  do  the  drudgery.  I  should  think  your  teeth  would  all  drop 
out  and  your  fingers  drop  off  and  your  toes  decay  working  so  hard. 

I  have  got  your  room  all  ready  for  you  and  I  have  a  splendid  girl 
and  we  would  not  have  a  thing  to  do,  and  tell  Frank  he  need  not  stop 
smoking  if  he  will  come  home . " 

(Early  in  July,  1872,  Mark  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
started  on  their  trip  west.  They  went  first  to 
Elyria,  Ohio,  to  visit  the  family  of  William 
Hoyle,  Mark's  brother.  On  the  way  they  saw 
Niagara  Falls,  and  were  much  impressed.  In 
a  letter  to  Raph  Mark  wrote:) 

"Niagara  filled  us  up  full,  I  shall  never  more  lack  for  music, 
sound  and  sight  are  forever  gratified  in  memory." 

(All  we  know  of  their  Elyria  visit  is  a  paragraph 
in  the  journal  of  August  12:) 
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"You  wanted  me  to  tell  you  about  the  Hoyle  family.  They  have 
a  lovely  situation  in  the  center  of  the  town.  There  is  a  long  avenue 
leading  to  the  house.  On  each  side  are  shrubs  of  immense  size.  The 
house  is  old,  but  pleasant  and  convenient.  The  grounds  run  a  long 
way  back  to  the  Black  River.  It  is  terraced  down  to  the  river  and 
well  shaded  by  large  trees,  plenty  of  seats,  and  they  have  a  boat 
to  go  fishing.  Louise  (Hoyle)  was  the  only  girl  at  home.  She  is 
very  pleasant  and  very  pretty,  dresses  very  stylish.  I  was  astonish¬ 
ed  to  see  so  much  dress.  They  dress  more  out  West  than  here.  The 
boys  commenced  the  grocery  business  this  spring  and  are  doing  well. 
Richard  (Hoyle)  still  retains  his  place  in  New  York,  but  has  to  be 
there  very  little  of  the  time." 

(From  Ohio  they  went  on  to  Canada;  Sarah  Elizabeth 
wrote  to  Clara  from  Montreal:) 

Ottawa  House, 

Montreal,  July  26th,  »72. 

"Dear  Clara 

Your  journal  will  have  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  this  week 
for  I  am  going  most  of  the  time  and  in  the  eve  I  am  too  tired  to 
write.  Matty  and  Ed  met  us  at  the  Clifton,  Niagara.  We  spent  a 
very  pleasant  day  there.  Wednesday  morning  we  left  for  Montreal  and 
arrived  here  at  seven  last  evening.  We  had  a  lovely  sail  on  the 
lake  and  came  down  the  rapids  and  strange  to  say  I  was  not  at  all 
frightened.  The  weather  was  lovely  and  we  had  a  delightful  time. 

It  looked  very  much  like  rain  this  morning,  but  we  went  out  shopping. 

I  got  me  some  stockings,  pickers,  handkerchiefs,  black  silk  dress, 
a  black  lace  barb,  some  gloves,  a  sun  umbrella,  and  tried  to  get  a 
vail,  but  it  rained  so  hard  by  that  time  we  had  to  get  a  carriage 
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to  come  home.  Matty  got  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  lace  barb  and  a  sun  umbrella.  It  is  quite  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  rains  so  we  cannot  go  out  this  afternoon.  Ed  and  your  Father 
have  gone  out  and  Matty  is  on  the  bed  asleep." 

"Matty  brought  me  a  letter  from  Raph.  He  wrote  me  that  the  Gay 
family  were  up  Sunday  to  dinner  and  that  he  made  ice  cream  and  that 
Ry  had  made  my  current  jelly.  Raph  wrote  me  he  had  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments  to  go  down  to  Short  Branch  (Scituate)  on  the  17th  of  August. 

I  suppose  that  was  to  let  me  know  I  must  be  home  by  that  time.  We 
go  to  Quebec  from  here." 

"Sunday.  Yesterday  we  commenced  the  day  by  taking  a  ride  around 
the  mountain,  a  more  lovely  ride  and  view  I  never  saw.  On  our  way 
home  we  stopped  at  the  Gray  Nuns.  Saw  all  the  old  women  and  orphan 
children,  then  went  in  the  chapel  and  saw  the  nuns  come  in  to  prayers; 
from  there  we  came  home  to  dinner,  then  went  out  and  done  a  little 
shopping.  Your  Father  and  Ed  invested  in  boots,  Matty  and  I  in  a 
rair  of  red  Morocco  slippers.  Ed  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes  in  the 
morning  and  they  were  done  the  same  evening.  This  morning  we  attend¬ 
ed  service  at  the  Jesuit  Church.  I  never  saw  anything  so  handsome 
as  the  inside  of  this  church.  From  there  we  came  home  to  dinner, 
then  went  to  Notre  Dame,  came  home  and  took  a  nap.  I  was  woke  up  by 
your  Father  and  Matty  rushing  in.  They  had  just  returned  from  a  fire. 
It  seems  the  building  next  the  hotel  was  on  fire.  I  was  asleep  and 
they  stole  off  to  the  fire,  came  home  delighted  at  the  excitement. 
Anything  for  a  spree." 

"To-morrow  morning  we  leave  for  Quebec  and  the  Saganaw  River  then 
for  home,  which  we  expect  to  reach  next  Saturday.  Only  think,  I  will 
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have  been  from  home  then  over  three  weeks.  I  have  not  felt  very  well 
to-day.  I  think  I  took  a  little  cold.  It  is  quite  colder  here." 

"Matty  is  a  splendid  one  to  travel  with.  She  is  full  of  fun 
and  ready  for  anything.  She  is  now  writing  to  Ry  a  good  jolly  let¬ 
ter  I  thould  think  by  the  way  she  laughs  over  it." 

"I  must  stop  as  I  have  to  pack  up  things  for  an  early  start  in 
the  morning. 

Yours  with  love, 

M." 

(From  a  letter  to  Clara,  dated  August  5,  ’72.) 

"I  found  everything  lovely  at  home.  Raphy  had  fixed  all  the 
walks  around  the  house,  my  flowers  were  well  attended  to,  and  he 
had  attended  to  all  the  farm  work.  I  never  saw  the  place  look  so 
well.  The  clematis  is  in  full  bloom,  the  orchard  full  of  apples. 

Ry  had  made  my  current  jell,  gooseberries  and  black  currants,  so 
you  see  I  can  go  from  home  as  well  as  not." 

"We  had  a  most  delightful  trip,  not  one  single  thing  to  mar  our 
enjoyment.  We  had  the  best  the  land  afforded  and  lots  of  fxin.  We 
got  Matty  so  she  could  play  a  pretty  good  hand  at  whist.  She  could 
not  help  playing  good.  I  never  saw  a  person  hold  such  hands  as  she 
always  had.  We  played  in  steamboats,  on  cars,  anywhere  where  it 
suited  us.  She  Is  a  first  rate  travelling  companion.  Is  talking 
now  of  she  and  I  coming  to  see  you  next  summer." 

(In  a  letter  of  August  12,  to  Clara,  there  are 
more  details:) 

"You  wanted  to  know  how  I  got  my  dress  nome .  We  paid  three  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  merchant  we  bought  it  of,  and  he  sent  it  to  the  store, 

(in  Boston).  It  arrived  the  day  before  we  did.  As  it  happened,  we 
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could  have  bought  anything  we  pleased.  They  did  not  examine  our 
baggage,  and  never  came  in  the  cars.  I  suppose  Ed  looked  so  honest. 

He  and  your  Father  had  about  a  valise  full  of  boots .  I  think  Montreal 
is  a  lovely  place  to  shop.  I  made  arrangements  to  send  for  gloves. 

You  can  get  the  seamless  Josephine  gloves  for  $1.50  a  pair.  They  will 
send  them  to  me  in  a  letter.  Quebec  is  not  much  of  a  shopping  place.11 

(It  was  at  this  time  that  Hattie  Belknap's  wedding 
caused  a  commotion  in  the  family.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph,  Sarah  Elizabeth's  oldest  brother, 
who  lived  in  New  York  and  was  very  well  to  do.  His 
Belknap  relatives  were  not  on  good  terms  with  him, 
and  it  is  the  tradition  that  this  was  not  so  much 
his  fault  as  that  of  his  wife.  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was 
uppish  and  proud,  and  looked  down  on  her  Newburgh 
in-laws  as  a  troublesome  lot  of  poor  relations. 

We  first  hear  of  the  wedding  in  Sarah  Elizabeth's 
letter  of  August  5.  The  bridegroom  was  a  Cuban 
named  Martinez.) 

"Hattie  B.  was  to  be  married  on  the  last  day  of  July.  Joseph 
wrote  for  them  all  to  come  down  (from  Newburgh).  Fannie  is  not  able 
and  Martha  would  not,  so  poor  Ma  thought  she  must  go  and  told  Will 
he  must  go  with  her.  Martha  says  she  never  wants  to  see  one  of  them 
again . " 

("Ma"  was  of  course  Clarissa  Ring  Belknap,  mother 
of  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Fannie,  Martha,  and  Will, 

At  this  time  she  was  78  years  old,  having  been 
born  in  1794.  Grandmother  Hoyle  wrote  to  Clara 
the  next  weeks) 
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"You  want  me  to  tell  you  about  the  wedding  In  New  York.  It  was 
a  very  private  affair.  Hattie  was  married  in  a  poplin  travelling 
dress.  After  they  were  married  the  company  were  invited  down  in  the 
dining  room  where  a  very  handsome  table  was  set,  champagne  and  all 
the  fixings  of  good  things.  The  bride  and  groom  left  for  Saratoga, 
stayed  a  few  days  and  then  returned  to  New  York.  They  board  at 
Joseph's,  not  a  very  wise  thing,  I  think.  Hat  sent  Fan  a  lovely 
basket  of  flowers." 

(In  a  letter  to  her  sister  dated  August  11,  Martha 
Belknap  wrote : ) 

"Well,  Ma  and  Will  and  Doc  Sprole  (the  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Newburgh)  went  down  to  the  wedding.  It  poured  all  day.  They  had  a 
very  nice  time.  Could  not  have  been  better.  Will  said.  -  -  -  The 
bride  was  dressed  very  plainly  in  a  travelling  dress  of  light  pop¬ 
lin.  Will  liked  the  groom  very  much.  Ma  was  not  tired  one  bit  when 
she  came  home.  You  would  have  been  proud  of  her  she  looked  so  nice, 
black  bombazine,  demi-train,  white  tarlton  cap  and  tarlton  band  on 
her  neck.  Of  course  they  had  not  seen  her  In  so  long  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  But  her  cap  was  smashed  when  she  got  home. 
Will  had  put  a  bit  of  wedding  cake  on  top  of  It  in  the  bag." 

(Finally,  in  her  letter  of  August  12  to  Clara, 

Sarah  Elizabeth  wrote:) 

"Joseph  B.  called  to  see  your  Father  Friday.  He  intended  to  come 
out  and  see  me,  but  his  business  detained  him  longer  than  he  thought. 

I  was  glad  he  did  not  come.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him.  He  said  they 
bad  had  a  wedding.  Your  Father  said  yes,  he  had  heard  of  it.  He 
said  Ma  was  down  and  was  so  smart.  I  believe  there  are  a  few  good 
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people  In  this  world  and  that  my  Mother  is  one  of  them." 

(Early  In  September  Mark  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
went  to  New  York.) 

"Took  up  some  of  my  plants  this  morning,  or  Raph  and  Mary  did, 

I  did  the  heavy  ordering.  In  the  afternoon  packed  my  valise.  Your 
Father  came  up  at  four  o'clock,  said  we  would  go  by  the  way  of  Canton 
(i.e.,  by  rail)  as  it  was  very  foggy  and  there  had  been  so  many  acci¬ 
dents  on  the  Sound  lately  we  would  go  by  cars  all  the  way;  so  Raph 

took  us  over  (to  Canton  to  catch  the  New  York  train).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wood  were  going  on  by  the  same  train,  so  they  got  sections  opposite. 

We  sat  up  talking  until  near  twelve.  They  were  very  pleasant.  In 
the  morning  they  left  for  Poughkeepsie,  and  we  started  for  (the) 
Hotel,  the  house  Rich  Hoyle  stops  at.  By  good  luck  we  got  a  nice 
room,  only  two  pairs  of  stairs  up.  The  hotels  are  all  full." 

"Friday  morning  your  Father  and  I  went  up  to  the  Central  Park, 
got  back  about  two,  got  dinner  then  went  to  Stewart's.  Your  Father 
got  silks  for  sleeve  linings.  I  tried  to  get  a  Dolly  Varden  like 
the  one  I  told  you  Louisa  Hoyle  had,  the  gayest  thing  I  ever  saw, 
but  I  could  not  get  one,  but  I  got  the  gayest  one  I  could.  Tell 
Cose  it  has  Chinamen  and  parrots  on  it.  I  want  it  for  a  kind  of 
morning  dress.  After  we  left  Stewart's  we  loafed  in  Broadway,  then 
home  to  tea.  In  the  evening  we  took  a  walk,  then  home  to  bed  as 
I  left  for  Newburgh  next  morning." 

"Saturday  your  Father  left  me  at  the  boat  and  telegraphed  for 
Will  (Belknap)  to  meet  me,  but  he  did  not  get  the  telegram.  I  had  a 
lovely  sail  up  the  river,  but  saw  no  Will;  gave  my  baggage  to  a  por¬ 
ter  and  started  on.  Rung  the  bell  and  Will  came  to  the  door.  He 
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looked  so  astonished  I  put  my  finger  up  for  him  to  hush.  He  told 
them  there  was  a  lady  In  the  parlor.  Martha  went  and  dressed  up  In 
a  clean  light  dress,  thinking  to  see  a  stranger.  They  were  all  sur¬ 
prised  as  I  had  not  said  anything  that  I  was  coming." 

Newburgh,  Sept.  15,  '72. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  Ma.  She  is  the  smartest  of  any  of  us. 

She  is  sitting  by  me  reading  a  book  without  glasses.  I  could  not 
read  a  word  without  my  glasses.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  her  have 
a  pair  on  since  I  have  been  here.  She  goes  up  and  down  stairs  like 
a  cricket." 

Newburgh,  Sept.  22,  ’72. 

"It  is  no  joke  about  the  calls  they  have  here.  It  wants  one  to 
attend  the  door,  they  have  so  many  more  than  they  used  to.  Fannie 
has  such  a  lovely  thing  for  cut  flowers.  It  is  a  brohze  standard, 
and  two  little  hanging  baskets  of  cut  glass.  It  was  a  present  from 
Mrs.  Wendell,  a  rich  widow  that  is  boarding  at  Uncle  Lockwood's. 

She  is  sister  to  the  great  Dr.  Vanderpool  of  Albany." 

"Your  Father  came  up  this  morning  and  we  are  going  down  in  the 
morning  in  the  Powell,  (the  Hudson  River  boat)." 

Norwood,  Tuesday,  Oct.  1. 

"Went  down  to  Ry's  this  morning,  but  the  children  made  such  a 
noise  I  could  not  stay.  -  -  -  Came  home  and  cut  Raph  out  a  hat  but 
did  not  finish  it." 

"This  evening  I  was  cutting  out  my  Dolly  Varden,  and  I  wanted  a 
little  of  Ry's  advice,  so  your  Father  went  down  to  get  her  to  come 
up.  He  went  in.  There  was  a  lamp  lit  but  no  one  to  be  seen.  He 
stayed  an  hour,  read  several  chapters  in  the  Bible  and  came  home. 

She  goes  up  with  the  children  and  stays  until  they  get  asleep.  I 
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suppose  she  was  up  there  asleep  too.  An  excellent  housekeeper.  A 
person  could  remove  everything  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  she 
would  not  know  it.  George  had  gone  to  the  Division  (Temperance 
Society).  I  suppose  she  will  sleep  until  he  comes  home." 

October  3,  '72. 

"Mary  built  a  fire  in  the  sitting  room  today  it  was  so  damp  and 
cold.  I  have  made  Raph  a  hat.  It  is  the  best  looking  one  I  ever 
made.  I  put  that  stiff  crinoline  in  the  brim.  It  is  not  so  thick 
as  the  canvas.  I  did  not  draw  the  edge  up  with  a  thread  but  held  it 
right  and  basted  a  strip  of  straight  way  paper  muslin  around  and  that 
made  it  turn  up  enough.  I  did  not  hold  it  as  tight  back  and  front 
as  on  the  sides.  Then  I  bound  it  with  a  piece  of  bias  silk  and  it 
looks  fine." 

October  7,  *72. 

"Such  a  time  as  the  Irish  have  been  having  for  more  than  a  week, 
church  from  five  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night.  Many  of  the 
girls  left  their  places  for  a  week,  and  those  that  remained  were  gone 
most  of  the  time.  It  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  and  many  girls 
have  left  their  places.  It  was  something  like  the  protracted  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Protestants  only  more  so.  Mary  asked  me  if  I  was  glad 
it  was  over.  I  told  her  I  must  say  I  was.  She  said  they  had  never 
had  it  before  and  may  never  have  it  again.  You  would  have  been  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  the  throng  of  Irish  in  the  streets  and  around  the 
church.  Norwood  never  produced  so  many." 

The  'Horse  Sickness'  in  Boston,  and  the  Great  Fire! 

October  23,  '72. 

"Is  it  not  fearful  about  the  horses,  so  many  sick,  even  the 
horses  that  they  have  to  draw  the  fire  engines  are  sick.  They  have 
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brought  oxen  in  the  city  to  draw  merchandise.  Of  course  you  hear 
all  about  it  as  they  are  sick  all  over  the  country." 

October  26,  ‘72. 

"Your  Father  was  telling  me  this  evening  how  strange  the  streets 
appear  in  Boston,  scarcely  a  horse  to  be  seen,  the  carts  drawn  by 
men,  even  loads  of  coal,  all  the  hand  carts  and  every  old  trap  that 
men  can  wheel  around  is  put  to  use." 

November  3,  *72. 

"Your  Father  says  it  looks  very  strange  to  see  men  drawing  the 
swill  carts  about  Boston.  Some  of  the  street  cars  have  been  drawn 
by  men.  I  should  think  the  people  could  as  well  walk  as  for  men  to 
draw  them  around.  The  fare  was  twenty-five  cents,  but  I  believe  it 
only  lasted  for  a  short  time.  Some  of  the  cars  are  running  again. 

The  horses  are  getting  better." 

(The  shortage  of  horses,  due  to  the  epidemic, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  the  great 
Boston  fire  so  destructive.  In  many  cases 
the  fire  engines  could  not  be  moved.  We  first 
hear  of  the  fire  in  the  journal  for  November 
10.) 

"Great  excitement  here  to-day  about  the  great  fire  in  Boston. 
Many  gentlemen  have  gone  in.  Most  of  the  business  part  of  Boston 
in  ashes,  not  a  leather  store  left.  Lewis  Day,  Mr.  Colburn,  George 
Gay  all  burned  out.  Your  Father  will  send  a  paper  to-morrow. 

George  Gay  went  in  this  morning  and  has  Just  returned.  He  found  his 
store  a  heap  of  ruins.  I  do  not  suppose  the  insurance  companies  will 
be  able  to  pay  and  they  may  lose  everything.  George  looks  pretty 
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sober  to-night.  The  Common  was  filled  with  goods  and  the  military 
out  to  protect  them.  Jordan-Marsh  goods  were  all  removed  to  the 
Common,  Hovey’s  all  burnt  up.  The  heart  of  the  city  is  burnt  out. 

Raph  is  going  in  the  morning  to  see  it.  Your  Father  wants  me  to  go, 
but  I  do  not  know  as  I  want  to  see  it." 

Monday,  Nov.  11,  *72. 

"Sent  off  my  journal  this  morning.  We  hear  no  tiling  now  but  about 
the  great  fire.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  those  granite  build¬ 
ings  could  burn.  There  is  no  use  of  me  ti’ying  to  tell  you-  as  you  will 
see  the  account  in  the  paper.  Raph  went  in  this  morning.  He  saw 
George  Everett  and  his  family,  July  and  all  climbing  over  the  burning 
rubbish  in  exploring  the  burnt  district,  mud  and  water  and  filth  all 
around.  Raph  said  it  was  as  much  as  he  and  George  Gay  could  do  to 
get  along,  but  some  persons  have  such  Inquiring  minds.  Only  think 
of  all  those  lovely  things  burnt  up.  George  Gay  has  an  office  in 
Washington  St*  They  removed  Jordan  &  Marsh  goods  three  times." 

Tuesday . 

"It  has  rained  in  torrents  all  the  evening.  I  hope  it  will  help 
put  the  coal  heaps  out  as  nearly  all  the  Cove  in  Boston  was  burning. 
Your  Father  said  Monday  eve  when  he  left  Boston,  which  was  after  dark, 
he  never  saw  such  a  grand  sight.  There  was  the  city  smouldering  and 
all  along  the  wharfs  were  the  coal  heaps  on  fire.  I  expect  my  fur 
robe  was  buihit  up  as  it  was  at  the  furrier’s  to  be  made  up  unless  they 
removed  their  goods  it  is  gone.  Mr.  Kingsbury  stayed  in  the  store 
all  Saturday  night  and  had  two  express  men  there  ready  to  remove  the 
goods  if  necessary.  They  sent  him  word  that  they  were  going  to  blow 
the  Old  South  Church  up,  the  Richard  Briggs  building,  then  the  Bank 
building,  so  he  waited  to  hear  the  Old  South  go,  then  he  was  going 
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to  remove  the  goods,  but  they  did  not  have  to  blow  it  up  although 
it  was  all  ready.” 

November  16,  '72. 

"George  Gay  has  a  store  in  Broad  Street.  He  got  at  his  safe 
yesterday;  could  not  get  at  it  before  it  was  so  hot.  The  leather 
is  burning  in  the  cellar  yet.  The  books  are  so  they  can  read  them." 

November  18,  '72. 

"I  have  not  been  to  Boston  yet.  I  cannot  get  up  courage  to  go. 
You  have  to  go  way  up  to  Essex  and  down  to  Federal  to  get  to  the  depot. 
It  is  quite  a  long  walk  from  the  store,  (on  School  Street).  I  believe 
all  George  Gay’s  insurance  is  good." 

(On  November  24  Raph  Hoyle  wrote  Clara  his 
account  of  the  fire:) 

".That  a  bully  big  blaze  there  was  in  Boston  Saturday  night.  I 
saw  the  smoke  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  11 
o'clock,  we  thought  it  was  Hyde  Park." 

"I  went  in  Monday  morning  and  went  all  through  the  ruins  with 
Geo.  Gay.  They  were  guarded  by  soldiers  all  around  the  outskirts." 

I  saw  them  open  Isaac  Colburn  &  Co.'s  safe.  The  books  were 
burnt  very  badly  and  soaked  with  steam,  for  it  was  a  steam  safe.  In 
the  steel  box  inside  the  safe  were  some  papers  that  looked  like  bills, 
they  were  charred  very  .badly  but  the  writing  was  all  right.  I  got  a 
burnt  pen  for  a  relic." 

"George  Gay's  safe  was  in  the  heat  over  144  hours.  It  was  a  steam 
safe.  The  books  were  burnt  some  but  all  right.  His  partner,  Mr.  Dana, 
got  out  the  valuable  books  before  the  fire.  They  lost  everything  else, 
boots,  coats,  leather,  &c.  There  is  no  B.  H.  &  E.  depot  now,  but  big 
coal  heaps,  three  times  as  big  as  our  house  which  look  like  a  grate 
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full  of  red  hot  coal,  thousands  of  tons  all  afire.  You  would  not  know 
there  had  ever  been  any  streets  In  the  burnt  district.  Mother  went 
in  the  other  day  to  see  the  ruins." 

"The  day  I  was  in  I  saw  on  High  St.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  and  fami¬ 
ly.  Mrs.  E.  had  to  hold  her  hoops  way  up  above  her  knees  to  keep  the 
water  from  the  hose  from  wetting  them.  Little  boys  would  put  their 
finger  over  a  hole  in  the  hose  and  take  it  off  when  anybody  went  by 
and  give  them  a  shower  bath.  The  ruins  were  covered  with  people  dig¬ 
ging  out  their  safes." 

"Tell  Frank  I  have  got  lots  of  snares  up  in  the  woods,  catch 
lots  of  partridges  and  rabbits,  can  shoot  like  a  sucker,  beat  him 
all  holler." 

J'Went  down  to  Purgatory  yesterday  to  take  a  look,  found  ice 
that  would  bear  on  the  pond." 

"I  am  coming  out  to  Colorado  when  I  get  some  money  to  pull  Cose1 a 
hair,  she  will  think  it  is  an  ingun." 

"Mother  is  writing  journal." 

"I  go  to  school  over  to  W.  Dedham  at  Rev.  C.  S.  Locke's.  Nance 
has  not  had  the  horse  disease,  but  Father  has. 

From  your  dearly  beloved  brother 

Raphael." 

The  journal  continued  through  the  fall  and  winter  with  accounts 
of  the  familiar  routine  of  the  household.  About  Thanksgiving  time. 
Grandfather  Hoyle  heard  Bret  Harte  lecture  in  Boston,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  him.  After  Christmas  it  was  very  cold  -  one  night. 

"Raph  has  filled  my  foot  warmer  with  boiling  water,  also  a  stone  bottle 
for  himself  and  one  for  Mary  and  put  them  in  the  beds."  George  Gay's 
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Boston  business  seems  not  to  have  survived  the  fire,  for  in  February, 
1873,  he  went  to  work  in  Norwood  for  the  Winslows  with  whom  he  was 
to  stay  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Raph  Hoyle  was  growing  up,  and  they  were  thinking  of  his  future. 
In  February  Sarah  Elizabeth  wrote:  "Raph  has  a  vacation  of  two  weeks. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  will  go  any  more  if  he  is  going  to  learn  a 
trade.  I  suppose  it  is  time  he  went.  I  think  he  is  tired  of  school, 
he  does  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  it."  They  decided  that  he 
was  to  go  into  the  family  tailor  shop,  and  his  father  began  to  give 
him  lessons.  "After  tea  your  Father  gave  Raph  his  first  lesson  in 
cutting,  then  we  played  euchre  until  bed-time."  This  card  playing 
was  a  regular  custom,  as  was  the  tea.  "Raph  has  just  brought  in  a 
tray  with  the  tea  things.  He  is  as  fond  of  tea  as  any  old  maid.  He 
has  a  lesson  every  night  in  cutting.  He  is  going  in  the  store  this 
spring.  If  he  takes  to  it,  it  will  be  quite  a  relief  to  your  Father 
as  old  age  is  creeping  on  him  fast.  He  was  saying  today  he  would 
like  to  start  for  Colorado  tomorrow  evening,  and  take  a  vacation  for 
a  few  days." 

The  cutting  lessons  continued  at  home  until  March  3,  when  Raph 
began  to  go  to  Boston  every  day  with  his  father  to  work  in  the  shop. 

The  last  number  of  the  journal  is  dated  March  23,  1873..  Sarah 
Elizabeth  had  been  ill  most  of  the  winter,  and  for  weeks  at  a  time 
was  not  able  to  go  downstairs;  it  may  be  that  she  did  not  feel  able 
to  write  as  she  had  done.  But  her  journal  had  been  a  great  resource 
to  her;  it  is  more  likely  that  she  continued  to  send  it  in  some  form 
or  other,  and  that  by  chance  the  later  installments  were  where  the 
earlier  numbers  were  meant  to  go  -  into  the  fire  at  Golden. 
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GOLDEN  -  1871-1876 

Since  Steve  wrote  almost  no  letters  at  any  time,  and  Clara’s 
letters  to  her  mother  went  into  the  fire,  we  have  very  little  idea 
of  what  she  thought  of  Golden,  or  how  she  managed  with  the  stove, 
the  table  and  the  two  chairs  which  she  had  ordered  Frank  to  buy 
for  their  house.  Nevertheless,  Sarah  Elizabeth  commented  in  her 
journal  on  news  from  the  west,  and  from  these  casual  remarks  it 
is  possible  to  get  some  notion  of  what  went  on  in  the  Everett  house¬ 
hold.  At  first  we  hear  only  of  hard  work.  The  water  was  so  dirty 
that  you  couldn’t  wash  anything  clean  in  it;  it  ruined  Clara's  hands, 
so  that  her  mother  guesses  "you  buy  glycerine  by  the  gallon  and  keep 
your  hands  soaked  at  night."  Sarah  Elizabeth  didn't  trust  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  advised  -  "I  would  keep  all  the  doors  and  windows  locked 
when  I  was  there  alone."  In  December  she  wrote,  "You  spoke  about 
the  people  in  Golden  being  poor.  I  think  by  the  description  you 
gave  of  those  ladies'  dressing,  there  must  be  some  wealthy  ones." 
There  was  a  dust  storm  in  the  same  month  which  Grandmother  Hoyle 
thought  "must  have  been  perfectly  horrible,  and  your  poor  hands, 
how  do  they  ever  stand  all  the  mess?" 

By  March,  1872,  things  were  getting  better.  Clara  sent  for 
her  music.  She  reported  a  gay  time  in  Denver  and  by  the  end  of 
April  her  mother  wrote,  "I  think  you  are  blessed  with  a  quantity 
of  calls.  I  am  afraid  if  business  keeps  so  good  Frank  will  not 
think  of  coming  this  way."  In  August  the  west  again  intruded  - 
"I  think  the  rattlesnake  affair  perfectly  horrible.  I  would  not 
live  in  such  a  country  if  you  could  pick  up  gold  by  the  cartload. 
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I  would  be  afraid  to  stir  out,  but  then,  the  snake  cane  In  the 
house,  so  what  are  you  to  do?"  About  this  sane  tine  there  was  a 
hall-storm  which  stripped  the  flower  garden  which  Clara  had  been 
starting.  By  November  she  wrote  of  going  to  parties  and  dancing 
until  morning,  of  tea-drinkings  "almost  equal  to  Newburgh,"  and 
dinners;  she  began  to  consider  buying  a  piano.  She  was  keeping 
hens,  and  with  the  money  she  made  from  them  she  bought  table  silver. 
But  the  work  she  had  to  do  was  always  hard;  she  had  no  maid,  and 
this  distressed  her  mother  who  did  not  realize  that  in  a  new  country 
a  servant  of  any  kind  is  a  very  rare  bird  indeed.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
even  proposed  sending  someone  from  the  east.  "When  you  write,  let 
me  know  what  wages  people  pay  for  their  help,  and  if  you  cannot  get 
one  there,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  here." 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  get  any  definite  idea  of  Steve's 
way  of  life,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  summers  were  spent  in  various 
mining  ventures.  In  general,  he  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  May,  and  to  have  come  down  about  the  first  of  November. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-72  he  had  some  kind  of  a  position  with  the 
Colorado  Central  Railroad,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  George  Gay  asking 
him  to  "Please  buy  acct.  Chas .  Fleury  Ten  Cases  (ten  dozen)  boots 
8,  9,  10  &  11,  a  good  strong  article  (no  split  leather)  with  iron 
nails  suitable  for  men  working  on  construction  work,  heavy  soles. 
Frice  about  $48  or  less  -  all  so  eight  or  ten  dozen  heavy  dark  wool 
shirts  good  article  Price  $18  to  $20  or  less." 

The  summer  of  1872  he  spent  at  Mosquito  Gulch,  near  Fairplay. 
This  letter  tells  of  an  adventure  there: 
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Mosquito  Gulch  near 

Fairplay 

August  9,  1872. 

"Dear  Frank, 

I  have  not  written  you  as  I  anticipated  ere  now  to  be  back 
with  a  sample  of  rock,  but  this  confounded  town  of  Fairplay  don’t 
keep  any  powder  to  sell  and  we  cannot  do  anything  without  it.  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Given  to  send  me  some  Giant  powder.  Mention 
it  to  him  in  case  he  should  not  get  my  letter  —  2  doz.  Giant  one 
inch  cartridges,  caps,  fuse  and  nippers  by  express." 

"Well,  we  have  struck  a  good  mine.  The  best  show  on  the  sur¬ 
face  I  ever  saw.  It  is  right  in  a  big  cliff  of  lime  rock.  There 
is  a  big  body  of  ore  some  12  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high  with  string¬ 
ers  running  out  in  every  direction,  but  right  on  top  of  this  ore  is 
a  regular  church  spire  of  Lime  stone,  say  50  tons.  We  have  under¬ 
mined  it  all  we  dare,  have  put  holes  in  it  and  loaded  with  gunpowder 
but  the  rock  is  so  cracked  the  powder  will  just  flash  out  without 
effect.  We  have  swore  at  it  by  the  hour  but  the  dam  thing  won't 
come  down.  The  only  thing  that  will  do  it  is  giant  powder.  Once 
this  cliff  is  down  we  can  knock  down  10  tons  of  beautiful  ore  a  day 
and  not  half  work." 

"I  have  been  over  the  range  prospecting  to  California  Gulch, 
Twin  Lakes  Tennessee  Park,  head  of  Eagle  river  that  runs  into  the 
Colorado.  Had  trout  till  you  couldn't  see.  Am  dead  sick  of  them." 

"I  stood  on  the  shore  of  Twin  Lakes  and  in  l/2  hour  caught  42 
trout  that  would  weigh  50  pounds.  It  was  more  work  to  catch  grass¬ 
hoppers  than  trout.  Saw  plenty  of  Grouse  and  deer  but  they  all  had 
young  with  them  so  didn't  shoot  more  than  we  could  eat." 
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"Our  mine  is  about  12  miles  from  Fairplay  and  6  or  7  from  where 
they  are  putting  up  reduction  works.  We  have  discovered  a  good  many 
leads  but  only  one  that  I  crow  on  or  make  much  count." 

"Do  write  me  the  news.  Do  you  hear  anything  from  Jones  or  the 
Blue  Bird?  Don’t  expect  many  letters  from  me.  The  mosquitoes  won't 
let  a  chap  keep  still  long  enough  to  write." 

"Oh,  we  had  a  fight  with  3  cinnamon  bears.  Big  ones,  big  as  a 
house.  Filled  them  with  lead.  They  treed  us  and  then  run  off.  I 
didn't  follow,  hadn't  lost  any.  They  are  awful  brutes  and  there 
is  no  kill  to  them.  I  was  within  20  feet  of  them  before  I  saw  them, 
so  near  I  could  smell  them.  They  stink  like  a  dog  kennell.  By  Jove, 
they  are  simply  awful." 

"Love  to  Clara  and  Cose.  Write  me. 

Yours , 

S.  Z.  Hoyle." 

(This  Jones  was  a  well-known  character  in  mining 
circles;  from  his  association  with  this  mine  he 
was  always  known  as  'Blue  Bird  Jones') 

A  letter  to  Frank  from  Caribou,  in  Boulder  County,  reports 
Steve  as  snowed  in  there  on  November  23  of  the  same  year,  "it 
ha3  snowed  ever  since  we  came  up  and  now  is  4  feet  on  the  level 
and  10  feet  in  the  drifts  and  is  still  snowing  like  the  devil. 

-  -  -  -  Now  as  to  the  job  I  should  like  it  muchly.  Tell  Mr. 

Givens  I  will  be  down  first  of  month  if  I  can  get  out  and  I  think 
I  can." 

There  is  almost  no  news  at  all  of  the  next  years.  On  February 
15,  1873,  a  committee  of  the  Golden  Y.M.C.A.,  addressing  a  letter 
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to  Clara,  "will  feel  much  obliged  If  you  act  on  the  Committee  of 

Ladies  to  prepare  a  Supper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  to  come 

off  on  Wednesday  night,  next."  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month 

F.  E.  Everett  and  Lady  were  invited  to  the  'Dedication  of  the 
-  • 

Governor's  Guard  Hall'  in  Denver;  'Leave  Orders  for  Carriages  at 
Zell's  Hat  Store,  F  Street,  Tickets,  including  Supper,  Ten  Dollars.' 

In  Norwood,  times  were  hard,  business  in  Mark's  shop  was  bad, 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth's  health  was  failing.  On  April  26,  1874,  he 
wrote : 

Norwood  Highlands. 

"Dear  Clara, 

For  the  first  time  since  you  left  home  your  Mother  cannot 
come  to  time.  She  is  sick  and  has  been  since  last  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  I  never  knew  her  so  bad." 

"Should  I  try  to  journalize  and  give  you  the  daily  occurences 
of  the  week,  it  would  be  an  uninteresting  detail  of  Purgation  and 
battle  with  fever." 

"She  has  been  very  patient  and  amiable  so  far  and  I  shall  hail 
with  delight  the  period  when  she  shall  be  cross  and  exacting  when 
I  shall  be  criminal  when  I  do  my  best,  and  poor  Mary  a  martyr." 

"Your  journal  came  last  night.  Steve's  folly  in  getting  hurt 
is  only  equal  to  his  going  out  and  getting  cold." 

"Everybody  is  pretty  well  but  biz  is  just  dead.  The  state  of 
affairs  is  discouraging  and  the  weather  abominable,  the  future  looks 
gloomy  and  I  fear  that  there  will  be  snapping  times  in  Boston. 

Yours , 

M.  C.  Hoyle." 
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Sometime  during  the  early  spring  of  1875  the  family  decided 
that  Clara  and  Cora  were  to  come  east,  spend  the  summer  with  the 
Hoyles,  and  take  Sarah  Elizabeth  back  with  them  to  Colorado,  in 
the  hope  that  the  climate  might  help  her.  In  May  Grandfather 
Hoyle  wrote:  "We  don't  like  the  tone  of  your  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  starting  east  -  -  -  don't  tire  out  your  soul  with  work 
so  that  you  cannot  enjoy  the  trip.  Of  course,  we  shall  possess 
our  souls  with  patience  and  think  what  you  do  is  as  usual  all 
for  the  best.  -  -  -  We  shall  initiate  you  into  a  different  life 
when  you  come  on.  We  live  on  the  best  the  markets  furnish,  but 
no  doughnuts,  cake,  pastry,  coffee.  Plenty  lager,  oranges, 
bananas,  etc.,  and  no  pills  on  any  account." 

It  was  some  time  before  this,  and  in  Golden,  that  Steve  Hoyle 
had  met  Eva  Berthoud  whom  he  was  later  to  marry.  She  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  while  Clara  was  in 
the  east.  On  September  19,  1875,  after  commenting  on  Frank 
Everett's  defeat  in  a  local  election,  he  says: 

"Of  course  you  know  I  have  been  prospecting  more  or  less  all 
Summer  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  done  it  more  to  kill  time  than 
on  the  hope  of  striking  anything  good  for  the  last  month  I  have 
been  wire  Pulling  to  get  up  a  Prospecting  Co.  viz  form  connection 
with  Parties  to  sell  Prospect  holes,  good  or  bad  to  Parties  coming 
from  East  crazy  on  Mines  and  tomorrow  Westman  and  I  sign  a  contract 
with  a  strong  crowd  this  is  confidential  &  is  not  to  be  known 
outside  here  &  I  have  hopes  to  make  something  out  of  it." 

"I  fully  coincide,  agree  and  subscribe  to  your  views  on  getting 
married  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  into  any  thing  permanent  for  a 
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livelihood  and  I  shall  neglect  no  opportunity  of  so  doing —  I  am 
glad  that  you  like  Eva  I  thought  you  would  she  is  by  no  means 
my  ideal  of  beauty  in  fact  not  at  all  but  she  has  a  beautiful 
mind  &  disposition  and  then  somehow  I  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
couldn’t  help  it  and  told  her  of  it  before  I  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  I  had  reflected  as  perhaps  I  should  have  done  I  would 
have  jumped  the  town  &  seen  her  no  more,  perhaps  it  would  have 

been  better  for  her  in  fact  I  know  it  would,  but  no  use  crying  over 

Spilt  Milk  if  she  is  doomed  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife  she  has  a  hard 

road  to  travel  but  I  may  put  in  a  Pig  yet  this  fall  I  am  going  to 
make  a  good  try  for  it  and  if  George  and  I  can  strike  some  decent 
Prospects  we  will  get  enough  to  pay  our  debts  and  go  to  the  Centen¬ 
nial  anyway  George  owes  about  $200  and  I  about  $100  around  town 
for  tools  grub  &  powder  &  we  think  if  our  credit  isn't  good  for 
that  we  have  lived  here  in  vain." 

Eva  Berthoud  visited  Clara  in  Norwood  during  the  summer,  and 
they  planned  to  go  back  to  Golden  together.  She  wrote  from  Utica 
about  her  plans  for  the  journey. 

Utica  28th  September  -  1875. 

"Dear  Madame  Clara  — 

I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter,  especially  as  1  read  in 
the  morning*  paper  of  the  powder  mill  explosion,  and  fright  in  the 
Church  where  you  were." 

"I  was  very  much  disappointed  not  to  be  able  to  carry  out  our 
New  York  plan,  but  I  wrote  to  Papa,  and  he  writes  this  morning, 
that  I  must  wait  until  a  little  later.  He  also  wants  me  to  let 
him  know  by  what  route  you  expect  to  return,  as  he  thinks  that  he 
may  be  able  to  get  me  a  pass  from  Omaha,  at  any  rate  -  and  perhaps 
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the  entire  distance  -  so  when  you  write  please  tell  me  as  much  as 
you  can  about  this,  and  also  the  time  of  leaving." 

"I  am  ever  so  sorry  to  bother  you  so  on  this  subject,  but  Papa 
wants  to  know  and  I  shall  be  in  dreadful  despair  if  I  cannot  travel 
with  you  -  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  anything  in  the  way  — 

I  am  glad  that  Mrs  Hoyle  has  the  polonaise  -  I  have  been  very  busy 
making  over  my  merino  dress.  I  made  a  lucky  discovery  of  enough  of 
the  material  for  a  new  waist  -  and  it  is  quite  presentable  again  — 
Rigoletto  has  been  most  diligently  practised,  and  the  girls  ears  de¬ 
lighted  with  choice  selections  from  your  "repertorie"  in  my  best 
voice.  My  cold  has  settled  down  into  a  nice  manageable  cough. 

There  was  a  fearful  breeze  in  the  cars,  occasioned  by  an  invalid 
insisting  on  keeping  the  window  open,  and  with  the  damp  rainy 
weather  since  I  came  back,  there  has  been  little  chance  to  improve. 

I  am  making  large  demands  on  the  bay  rum  and  glycerine,  in  Charlie's 
store,  as  a  consequence,  the  freckles  are  disappearing  rapidly  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  a  day  --  I  have  not  had  "a  letter,"  but  two  - 

think  of  that,  and  dare  to  laugh  at  me  again —  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 

that  you  missed  me  --  I  shall  be  ever  so  happy  to  see  you  all  again — 
"Will  you  please  tell  your  Mother  that  I  made  ten  button  holes 

with  the  scissors,  and  that  they  were  the  best  I  ever  did,  all  owing 

to  what  I  cut  them  with.  Remind  me  when  I  see  you,  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  Mr.  Pierce-  Thank  you  for  the  paper--" 

"Devote  your  first  leisure  half  hour  to  writing  to  me —  How 
i.3  the  black  and  grey  silk,  and  did  our  little  black  "shay  douver 
travel  well  --  My  best  love  to  all.  Hoping  that  you  are  quite  well. 

Eva  — " 


Yours  Very  Truly, 
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(A* chef  d' oeuvre'  was  a  'shay  douver';  Aunt  Clara 
always  pronounced  it  so.) 

After  they  had  gone,  Mark  Hoyle  was  left  alone  with  Raph  and 
Mary,  the  maid,  and  was  very  lonesome  indeed.  In  his  first  letter 
to  Sarah  Elizabeth  he  tried,  not  very  successfully,  to  make  the 
best  of  it, 

Norwood,  Nov.  7,  '75. 

"Dear. Sate , 

Sunday  night,  9  P.M.  I  feel  that  I  shall  feel  better  if,  be¬ 
fore  I  sleep,  I  write  you  a  few  lines,  although  there  is  nothing 
of  interest  to  communicate .  We  are  gliding  along  smoothly  with  our 
Biz,  and  all  quiet  at  home.  Ralph  has  commenced  a  session  at  danc- 
ing  school  and  spends  every  evening  out  as  usual,  so  I  have  house 
all  to  myself  and  pan  read  without  anyone  to  interrupt  me.  I  have 
got  through  some  books.  'I  can  only  mention  as  good  ones  Wild  Hya¬ 
cinth  and  Robin  Gray." 

"I  received  Eva's  P.C.  from  Omaha,  Clara's  from  Cheyenne  and 
also  her  letter  after  you  arrived  at  Golden,  which  put  an  end  to  my 
suspense.  Ain't  it  splendid  to  live  at  a  time,  when  such  a  weak 
crittur  as  you  can  go  such  a  distance  and  arrive  better  than  when 
you  left.  You  must  take  Eva  in  hand.  That  delicate  little  cough, 
as  Clara  calls  it,  is  no  affectation,  and  you  must  see  to  her  diet 
and  exercise.  Poor  Clara  is  like  her  Dad,  we  have  no  little  ailings 
to  entitle  us  to  sympathy.  I  suppose  I  shall  get  a  letter  from  you 
and  Steve  soon;  to  open  up  a  vista  of  new  ideas,  tell  Eva  that  she 
must  inform  me  if  you  don't  behave  good.  I  don't  know  anyone  else 
reliable,  to  give  me  the  truth.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  with  you  in 
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spirit  and  all  your  Joys  will  be  joy  to 

Rood  night, 

M.  C.  Hoyle." 

After  the  first  letter  from  his  wife  he  felt  better: 

Sunday  Evening, 

Norwood,  Nov.  14/75. 

"Dear  Sate, 

Yours  of  the  7th  inst.  received.  It  made  me  happy  all  over. 

You  had  enjoyed  the  trip,  and  you  felt  stronger  and  less  cough.  It 
really  is  encouraging  me  to  feel  that  the  experiment  is  going  to  be  a 
success,  and  you  will  return  to  Norwood,  "somebody."  You  certainly 
have  been  nobody  for  a  long  time,  a  poor  weak  thing,  too  frail  to 
keep  pace  with  3uch  a  vigorous  mate." 

"I  don’t  promise  to  write  to  you  except  when  events  furnish  me 
with  matters  of  interest,  but  you,  living  in  that  magic  land,  the 
backbone  of  the  continent,  and  liable  to  have  adventure  every  day, 
you  ought  to  write  three  times  every  week.  Now  I  propose  you  should 
write  down  every  morning  the  events  of  the  day  before,  and  finish 
up  Sunday  in  an  informal  manner;  any  way  that  will  not  be  a  task  to 
you,  it  will  be  a  weekly  god  send  to  me .  Just  think  of  it. 

Since  I  came  home  last  night  I  have  not  seen  a  soul  but  Ri .  She 
came  up  to  borrow  our  croquette  board.  '.Veil,  I  have  had  a  good 
rest  and  read,  but  it  is  a  great  change.  I  will  endeavor  not  to 
become  a  Luny." 

"I  shall  expect  you  to  obtain  full  information  all  about  Steve 
and  give  me  the  particulars;  use  all  the  influence  you  can  seriously 
bring  to  bear  on  him,  show  him  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  his  life 
and  he  must  meet  it  man  fashion,  no  boys’  play.  I  think  Eva  is  ca- 
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pable  of  being  the  making  of  him  and  I  wish  she  was  aware  of  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  She  could  influence  him  to  his  everlasting  good,  when 
you  and  I  would  be  just  nowhere.  He  has  got  the  stuff  in  him  to 
make  a  success  in  the  battle  of  life,  if  he  will  settle  down  serious¬ 
ly  with  a  will." 

"Now  I  am  sleepy,  so  good-night.  Regards  to  all, 

Yrs . , 


M.  C.  Hoyle." 
Norwood,  Nov.  28/75. 


(M.C.H.  to  S.E.H. : ) 

"Dear  Sate, 

-  -  -  So  you  "groan  in  spirit,"  do  you,  because  you  are  to 
dine  out.  Affectation  becomes  some  folks  &  I  admire  it  so  much, 
that  sometimes  I  try  it  on,  but  I  generally  expose  myself  and  then 
wish  I  hadn't.  I'll  bet  you  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  of  them  &  you 
will  write  me  to-day  all  about  the  good  time  you  had.  Tell  my  dear 
friend  Eva,  that  her  photo  &  I  cannot  agree  since  I  have  seen  much 
of  her,  it  does  not  satisfy  me  Sc  so  soon  as  she  gets  one  that  is  a 
better  pattern  of  herself,  it  will  give  me  much  comfort  to  have  it 
instead  of  the  one  I  have." 

"I  have  sat  in  the  dining  room  all  day  all  alone  reading  &  for 
company  I  had  you  and  Eva  &  Clara  group  set  up  on  the  table  before 
me  and  when  tired  I  had  only  to  look  up  &  I  was  entertained  at 
once . " 

"Monday,  3-1/2  P.M.  Mr.  K.  (Kingsbury,  his  partner)  said  the 
buggy  is  at  the  door  Sc  horses  restive.  We  rode  all  through  Brighton 
and  out  towards  Newton  and  back  by  Chestnut  Hill.  We  stopped  at 
Johnston's  Reservoir  Hotel  at  5  P.M.  At  that  hour  he  serves  boiled 
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clams  &  Saratoga  Wafers,  which  with  a  snouger  of  "Hot  Scotch"  did 
us  a  heap  of  good.  Then  we  went  to  the  stable  to  see  the  purps ,  a 
very  pretty  sight.  He  has  a  pair  of  English  mastiffs,  great  yellow 
fellows,  playful,  and  good  natured  in  the  day  time.  They  have  12 
pups  &  they  were  then  8  days  old.  When  we  see  them  this  week  their 
eyes  will  be  open.  Shall  I  have  one'  Thursday  we  dined  at  Ri 1 s 
k  had  a  good  old  fashioned  plum  pudding  and  mince  pie  after  the 
turkey . " 

Norwood,  Dec.  5th,  1875. 

"Dear  Sate, 

Sunday  night  again,  and  in  my  solitaire  life  it  is  an  epoch. 

I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  rest  well  if  I  did  not  write  to  you, 
although  my  memory  is  barren  of  anything  that  would  interest  you, 
excepting  to  hear  that  I  am  well  and  behaving  very  good." 

"I  expect  Steve's  prospecting  is  over  for  the  season  and  you 
will  have  a  big  biz  done  in  the  courting.  I  should  like  much  to 
see  him  maneuvering  around  Eva.  I  hope  he  is  happy,  he  has  kept 
up  his  courage  so  bravely  and  has  had  such  a  rough  time  for  the 
last  7  years  that  I  long  to  help  him  into  something  congenial  and 
profitable.  Times  cannot  always  be  so  tight  and  as  they  improve 
we  must  manage  something  for  him." 

Sarah  Elizabeth  was  stimulated  by  the  change  in  climate,  and 
wrote  Mark  about  some  of  her  adventures  in  Golden. 

Golden,  Dec.  19th,  (75) 

"Dear  Mark, 

Tuesday  About  ten  0  clock  Steve  drove  up  with  Eva  and  Miss 
Dessie  Wagoner,  Rollins  lady  she  was  visiting  at  Mrs  Berthueds 

(Eva's  aunt)  Clara  had  the  lunch  basket  filled  and  a  jug  of  coffee 
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and  we  started  left  Mrs  Coffe  Ironing  we  had  a  splendid  time 
you  know  the  Green  Mountains  is  the  place  for  petrifyed  wood  we 
found  plenty  but  it  was  not  pretty  we  got  one  fine  specimine  and 
lots  that  was  not  so  pretty  but  I  was  the  lucky  one  of  the  party 
I  found  a  piece  agat  it  is  as  round  as  a  ball  and  as  large  as  one 
of  those  round  cheeses  I  am  going  to  send  it  to  Denver  to  have  it 
cut  in  the  middle  and  polished." 

"Eva  came  up  this  afternoon  but  did  not  stay  to  supper  we  could 
not  tempt  her  with  all  the  good  things  we  tolde  her  we  ware  going  to 
have  She  brought  me  an  Invitation  from  Mrs.  Berthued  to  go  to  ride 
tomorrow  afternoon  of  course  I  accepted." 

"Well  at  three  0  clock  Mrs  B  and  Eva  drove  up  with  a  splendid 
span  of  Cream  colors  Clstra  sayed  they  ware  the  gayest  horses  in 
Golden  but  we  had  a  good  drive  and  I  never  felt  affraid  as  had  a 

lively  ride  got  home  about  five  0  clock." 

"Sunday  I  got  up  at  nine  0  clock  this  morning  and  while  we  ware 
at  breakfast  Frank  asked  us  if  we  would  not  like  to  go  up  Chimney 
Gulsh  of  course  the  answer  was  yes  he  sayed  he  would  go  down 
and  send  a  carriage  and  Steve  would  drive  but  Steve  went  down  to 
and  soon  drove  up  with  Eva  with  him  we  soon  started  not  forgetting 
to  take  a  slight  lunch  of  apples  and  nuts  I  do  wished  you  had  been 
with  us  the  view  is  magnificent  and  when  you  get  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  look  down  and  see  the  road  you  came  it  seems  impossible 
it  is  so  steep  Eva  Clara  &  Cora  walked  part  the  way  up  I  do  not 
think  the  horses  could  have  drawn  them  up  I  thought  of  Ry  riding 
on  such  rodes  we  never  saw  anything  like  it  while  you  was  here 
all  the  mountain  traveling  we  did  It  will  be  perfectly  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  any  thing  about  the  view  we  got  when  we  arrived 
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at  the  top  of  the  mountain  We  had  Golden  a  speck  at  our  feet 
the  snowy  range  on  one  side  of  us  and  Denver  and  the  playnes  strech- 
ing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the  clear  creek  Cannon  and  rail 

road  way  down  down  -  below  us  and  then  to  think  way  on  the 

very  top  of  this  mountain  are  some  fine  ranches  Prank  received  his 

potatoes  from  one  of  them  yesterday  When  you  come  to  Colorado  you 
must  surely  go  up  there  Eva  Cora  &  Steve  had  been  up  before  but 
it  was  all  new  to  Clara  &  I  and  you  bet  we  enjoyed  it  we  got  home 
about  four.  As  soon  as  I  got  my  dinner  I  walked  up  stairs  to 
finish  my  letter.  They  appear  to  have  a  good  time  down  stairs 

lots  of  music  Cora  has  just  come  up  and  says  they  are  making 

Chocolate  creams  and  peppermints." 

Golden  Jan  2nd  *76. 

"Last  Wednesday  evening  Clara  had  a  surprise  party  Rolins 
Eva  &  Steve  had  been  setting  some  of  the  Widdow  Bedot's  poetry  to 
music  that  was  to  be  presented  to  Clara  then  their  was  a  long  ad¬ 
dress  written  out  in  regular  form  tyed  with  a  great  pink  ribbon 
Rollins  dressed  up  in  party  costume  dress  coat  and  all  Eva  with 
her  best  silk  dress  and  an  elegant  white  blond  scarf  that  her  father 
had  sent  for  a  Christmas  present  lots  of  splendid  valencenes  lace 
everything  in  fine  style.  When  Frank  came  up  to  tea  he  tolde  Clara 
that  Rolins  had  tolde  him  that  he  was  coming  up  in  the  evening  and 
bring  a  gentleman  that  played  beautifull  on  the  Pianna  so  Clara 
lit  the  chandelier  and  fixed  up  a  little  as  a  stranger  was  coming 
I  knew  about  the  whole  thing  but  I  never  sayed  a  word  about  eight 
0  clock  the  front  door  opened  and  a  lot  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  the  ladies  went  up  stairs  the  gentlemen  in 
the  dining  room  I  had  come  down  in  the  parlour  as  their  was  no 
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light  in  their  except  from  the  other  room  I  wanted  to  see  the 
presentation  Clara  rushed  up  stairs  to  try  and  find  out  what  it 
all  ment  Eva  and  Rolins  was  in  the  parlour  Some  one  escorted 
Clara  in  the  dining  room  and  set  her  in  a  big  arm  chair  then  took 
Dick  the  cat  and  put  him  in  a  small  arm  chair  as  part  of  the  address 
was  to  dick  and  on  a  side  table  was  an  emence  molasses  cake  iced  and 
trimmed  with  very  gay  paper  flowers  It  was  resting  on  a  large  sil¬ 
ver  dish.  When  all  was  seated  Mr  Rollins  and  Eva  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  I  forgot  to  say  they  had  on  white  gloves  Mr  R  read  the  ad¬ 
dress  splendidly  Eva  stood  along  side  of  him  with  the  role  of  music 

it  was  got  up  splendidly  when  Mr  R  alluded  to  the  music  Eva  stepped 

forward  and  presented  it  I  do  wish  you  could  have  been  here  it 

may  seem  foolish  as  I  tell  it  you  but  it  was  splendid." 

"After  the  presentation  of  course  Clara  had  to  thank  her  kind 
friends  and  then  sing  the  music  The  gentleman  that  I  spoke  of  did 
come  and  he  happened  to  be  very  high  toned  did  not  play  aney 
thing  but  classical  music  always  played  on  a  Chickering  grand  he 
looked  perfectly  disgusted  with  the  whole  performance." 

(The  piece  of  music  which  Clara  received  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  carefully  printed  by  hand,  with 
a  cover  decoration  in  the  flowery  taste  of  the 
1  seventies . ) 

Mark  Hoyle's  letters  of  January  2,  1876,  to  his  daughter  and 
his  wife  may  well  be  the  last  he  ever  wrote  to  them.  Clara  must 
have  been  making  fun  of  her  mother's  mineral  collecting  interest, 
for  to  her  he  wrote : 

"It  Is  inspiration  to  me  to  hear  of  her  enduring  and  enjoying 
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so  much  that  would  have  been  Impossible  one  year  ago,  and  would  not 
have  been  possible  here,  anyway.” 

"It  is  evident  you  have  no  genius  for  scientific  collections, 
as  your  satire  on  your  Mother's  treasures  would  not  have  been  written. 
You  keep  to  art,  my  dear,  we  look  deep  into  nature,  and  delight  in 
petrif ications . 

"It  is  quite  'according  to  Hoyle'  for  your  mother  to  be  victor 
at  whist,  in  fact,  she  Is  my  pupil." 

To  Sarah  Elizabeth  he  sent  some  advice,  and  described  one  of 
his  evening  drives  with  Kingsbury,  his  partner,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  gay  fellow  who  kept  up  with  the  pleasures  of  the  town. 

"Thursday  K  &  I  took  our  ride,  met  some  of  his  Tidi  Bob  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  the  Reservoir  House,  young  married  bloods  out  on  a  ride. 

I  was  much  diverted  at  their  style  of  talk,  quite  new  to  me .  I  wish 
I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  but  that  is  impossible.  K  asked 
one  of  them  to  join  us  in  the  evening  to  go  to  the  Wrestling  Match, 

&  on  being  urged,  said"No  ray  dear  fellow  I  have  promised  my  heart's 
dearest  treasure.  I  told  ray  lovely  I  would  go  out  with  her  at  nine," 
and  so  on.  It  is  done  with  a  gravity  that  would  do  honor  to  a  monkey. 

I  sent  you  a  paper  with  an  account  of  the  affair,  the  audience  were 
the  elite  of  the  gents  of  Boston.  It  was  the  most  artistic  contest 
of  skill  8c  strength  I  ever  saw." 

" I  am  getting  sleepy  so  as  I  feel  that  you  are  having  a  Happy 
New  Year  I  will  go  and  dream  that  I  am. 

Yours , 

M.C.H." 

A  week  or  ten  days  later  Maria  Gay  wrote  that  her  father  had 
had  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  was  not  seriously  ill,  and  seemed  to 
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Improve  for  a  time,  but  at  midnight,  on  January  21,  he  suddenly  died. 
This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  Sarah  Elizabeth;  stricken,  and  half  out 
of  her  mind  with  grief,  she  wished  Steve  to  take  her  home  for  the 
funeral.  But  there  was  heavy  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  he  could 
not  be  reached  for  days.  To  make  things  worse,  Frank  Everett  fell 
desperately  ill  of  typhoid  fever.  In  another  month  he  was  well, 
but  Grandmother  Hoyle  never  recovered.  With  no  more  desire  to  live 
she  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  she  was 
dead.  Her  body  was  brought  home  to  Norwood,  and  she  is  burled  there, 
beside  her  husband. 


Downieville ,  Lawson,  Colorado,  about  1916. 
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THE  BERTHOUDS 

Sometime  between  1873  and  1875  Steve  Hoyle,  the  penniless  miner, 
came  down  from  the  mountains  to  Golden  and  fell  in  love  with  Eva 
Derthoud.  She  must  have  been  in  the  west  visiting  her  uncle.  Cap¬ 
tain  Edward  Lewis  Berthoud  who  was  a  famous  Colorado  pioneer,  a 
civil  engineer  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  Territory. 

The  Berthouds  were  Swiss.  All  we  know  of  their  remote  history 
is  contained  in  letters  which  Uncle  Edward  Eerthoud  wrote  in  1888 
to  his  sister-in-law,  where  he  says  that  the  family  were  of  Burgun¬ 
dian  and  Allobrogian  origin,  and  can  be  identified  as  living  in 
the  Val  de  Travers,  in  western  Switzerland,  as  early  as  1242.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years  ago  they  were  retainers  of 
the  Due  de  Joinville  and  the  Due  de  Nemours.  In  another  note  he 
says : 

"The  Berthouds  of  Fleur ier  in  Switzerland,  Neuchatel  Canton, 
came  from  two  separate  sources  -  from  the  south  of  France,  and  from 

the  family  of  the  Duke  Berthold  of  Zahringen.  The  French  part  of 

the  family  came  to  the  Val  de  Travers  in  Neuchatel  in  the  year  1245  - 

spelled  then  Berthoulx.  Count  Berthoud  went  to  the  Crusades  and  re¬ 
turned  alive  but  poor." 

According  to  family  tradition,  this  fortunate  Count ' s  name  was 
Peter.  The  name  of  Berthoud  is  still  common  in  the  Val  de  Travers, 
in  such  towns  as  Fleurier,  Couvet  and  Neuchatel.  Our  branch  of  the 
family  had  some  special  connection  with  Fleurier,  and  probably  ori¬ 
ginated  there,  although  Pierre  Alexandre,  the  earliest  Berthoud 
ancestor  who  has  been  identified,  was  living  in  the  next  Canton  when 
his  children  were  born,  and  so  far  there  has  been  discovered  no  record 
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of  his  birth  or  residence  in  Fleur ier.  However,  his  son  and  grand¬ 
son  had  the  births  of  their  sons  recorded  at  Fleurier  and  accepted 
as  members  of  the  Commune.  It  seems  likely  that  as  such  they  were 
entitled  to  share  in  certain  common  rights;  I  remember  my  mother  having 
told  me  that  "if  I  went  back  to  Fleurier,  I  should  have  the  right  to 
cut  wood  on  the  mountain,  and  pasture  a  goat  there." 

All  we  know  of  the  first  Pierre  Alexandre  Berthoud  is  that  he 
came  to  Grancy  (Canton  de  Vaud)  and  established  himself  as  a  "master 
carpenter."  He  married  Anne  Marie  Dupuis  about  1743,  and  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Vullierens  (Vaud)  where  his  son,  Henry-Francois  Berthoud 
was  born  in  1753.  The  last  reference  to  Pierre  Alexandre  occurs  in 
1756,  and  we  do  not  know  where  he  died. 

Henry-Francois,  like  so  many  people  in  that  part  of  Switzerland, 
was  a  watch-maker.  He  married  Anne  Justine  Marianne  Prenleloup  and 
emigrated  to  London  where  he  was  living  as  early  as  1787  when  he  wrote 
to  Fleurier  in  his  turn  to  register  the  name  of  his  son,  Charles  Henri 
Louis,  bora  on  August  25  of  that  year  in  Bartlett  Buildings,  Holburn 
Circus.  They  were  back  in  Switzerland  by  1798  when  a  daughter  was 
born  at  Geneva. 

Charles  Henri  Louis  was  the  immigrant  to  America.  Shortly  after 
his  own  father’s  death,  he  married  Louise  Houst  at  Geneva  on  July  21, 

1817,  and  not  long  thereafter  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for  New  York 
where  their  eldest  son,  Frederick  Stephen,  was  born  on  August  17, 

1818,  and  baptized  in  St.  James'  Church,  in  Newtown,  near  Astoria 
on  Long  Island.  In  the  official  record  of  this  child's  birth, 
made  at  Fleurier  from  the  certificate  sent  them  from  New  York,  the 
Swiss  say  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  copy  the  American  record 
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literally  since  "it  is  in  English,  and  in  a  handwriting  very  hard 
to  read."  This  was  in  1818.  There  is  a  family  tradition  that 
Charles  Henri  Louis  had  been  an  English  agent  in  Russia  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  after  Napoleon's  final  defeat  at  Waterloo  in 
1815  he  found  it  convenient  to  leave  Europe.  However  that  may  have 
been,  he  was  back  in  Switzerland  by  1820,  where  his  four  youngest 
children  were  born,  Marie  Mathilde  in  1820,  Erailie  in  1822,  Alexander 
Peter  (my  grandfather)  in  1824,  and  Edouard  Louis  (Uncle  Ed)  in  1828. 

The  part  of  Switzerland  where  the  Berthouds  originated  is  not 
in  the  Alps ,  but  in  the  lower  Jura  mountains  near  the  western  bor¬ 
der.  The  hills  are  of  moderate  height,  and  wooded;  the  country  looks 
like  parts  of  Vermont.  The  Val  de  Travers  is  a  long  open  valley, 
with  the  town  of  Fleurler  at  the  lower  end  -  a  small  quiet  village 
of  watch-makers,  seldom  visited  by  any  tourists.  In  the  summer  of 
1931  I  took  Alex  Tldball  down  to  see  it,  my  only  guide  book  an  old 
photograph  of  the  house  where  Uncle  Ed's  distant  cousin,  Fritz 
Berthoud,  had  lived  all  his  life.  The  first  person  to  whom  I  showed 
the  picture  directed  me  to  the  place,  and  every  leaf  and  fence  post 
matched  the  photograph  exactly  -  a  big  rectangular  house  with  plaster 
walls,  a  little  stone  trim  and  a  tall  hipped  roof  of  red  tile.  Even¬ 
tually  we  were  received  by  the  owner,  Madame  Clement;  it  appeared 
that  she  was  French,  and  only  spent  a  few  weeks  every  summer  in 
Fleurier;  the  property  had  come  to  her  family  from  Fritz  Berthoud 
who  was  a  connection  of  her  mother-in-law.  She  was  extremely  aston¬ 
ished  at  our  visit,  since  Americans  are  rare  in  Fleurier,  and  would 
probably  have  remained  completely  sceptical  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  photograph  -  it  was  too  clearly  her  house,  and  she  could  not 
explain  it  away.  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  she  asked  us  to 
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come  in;  I  remember  a  long  drawing  room,  geometrically  furnished 
with  chairs  done  in  needlepoint,  and  a  corner  room  on  the  ground 
floor  which  Madame  Clement,  apologizing  for  the  German  word,  called 
the  "urstube,"  the  "oldest  room"  of  the  house.  Or  it  may  have  been 
"uhrstube ,"  for  it  had  been  the  old  watch-making  shop,  and  all  the 
tools  and  benches  were  there  in  order,  just  as  they  always  had  been. 
Madame  said  that  even  so  the  house  was  not  really  old,  since  none 
of  it  went  back  "more  than  three  hundred  years."  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  ancestors  ever  lived  there,  but  it  is  possible. 

Shortly  after  this,  about  1830,  the  family  made  their  second 
and  final  move  to  New  York.  They  lived  at  first  in  the  French  colony 
on  Bleecker  Street,  and  were  friends  of  the  Maries  and  Brevoorts. 

Charles  Henri  Louis  at  first  was  interested  in  a  shipping  business, 
but  about  1832  retired  to  Fort  Plain,  New  ^ork,  a  small  town  just 
west  of  Albany,  where  he  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  1878.  Louise  Berthoud,  his  wife,  died  in  1846;  his  second 
wife  was  Amanda  Nellis,  who  long  survived  him.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1923,  Robert  Killgore  records  a  memory  of  Great-grandfather  Berthoud: 

"I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  as  a  very  small  boy  being 
taken  to  Fort  Plain  and  sitting  on  the  lap  of  a  very  old  man  and 
being  told  that  the  man  whose  lap  I  was  sitting  on  had  seen  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  old  man  was  Louis  Berthoud.  I  also  have  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  recollection  of  going  to  Fort  Plain  after  the  old  gentleman 
died  with  my  Grandmother  Berthoud  to  see  Aunt  Matilda,  but  we  found 
the  house  closed  tight,  and  the  neighbors  said  she  had  gone  to  Italy 
to  live.  I  remember  that  it  was  a  hot  day  and  that  my  principal 
desire  was  for  a  drink  of  water." 
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We  know  almost  nothing  about  the  three  oldest  Berthoud  children. 
The  American-born  Frederick  Stephen  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War; 

Aunt  Emilie  married  a  Schuyler,  and  went  to  live  in  Sandusky,  Ohio; 
Aunt  Matilda  was  an  artist,  and  after  fleeing  the  Mohawk  valley  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  Italy.  Alexander  Peter  prepared  for  college 
at  the  famous  Academy,  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  entered  Union 
College  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  the  great  Dr.  Eliphalet  Knott 
was  then  President.  He  was  not  only  a  famous  schoolmaster,  but  in¬ 
vented  the  first  coal  burning  marine  boiler.  Grandfather  Berthoud 
led  his  class  in  scholarship  through  most  of  his  course,  and  was 
elected  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  his  graduation  in  1844.  In  his  sophomore 
year  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chi  Psi  fraternity;  another 
founder  was  Philip  Spencer,  son  of  John  C.  Spencer,  who  was  Secretary 
of  War  in  Tyler's  cabinet.  Philip  Spencer  entered  the  navy  as  a 
Midshipman;  on  a  cruise  on  board  the  U.SS.  Somers  he  and  two  seamen 
were  arrested  by  the  Captain,  tried  by  summary  court-martial  on  a 
charge  of  mutiny,  and  hanged  forthwith.  The  affair  made  a  tremendous 
sensation;  the  Captain  was  tried  after  he  landed,  and  acquitted,  but 
the  general  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  three  victims  were  judi¬ 
cially  murdered.  Grandfather  Berthoud  refers  to  this  affair  in  a 
letter  written  many  years  later,  and  published  in  the  "Purple  and 
Gold,"  the  Chi  Psi  Quarterly,  (February  1888).  Speaking  of  the  early 
days  of  Chi  Psi,  he  began  by  qtioting: 

"I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kissed. 

The  gas-light  waving  dimmer, 

And  softly,  through  a  vinous  mist, 

My  college  friendships  glimmer." 

(-  Will  Waterproof's  Monologue.) 
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"It  was  not  a  vinous  mistj  I  think  it  was  beer,  in  those  days. 
California  had  not  yet  been  discovered  and  wine  was  dear." 

"It  is  too  far  off  for  me  to  give  many  details.  The  chief  end 
of  man  in  a  X.  of  1841  and  '44  was  to  be  happy  at  one  or  the 

other  end  of  the  merit  roll,  and  we  generally  succeeded.  As  Brother 
Witherspoon  happily  says  we  were  gentlemen,  and  had  a  truly  brother¬ 
ly  feeling  for  each  other." 

"I  was  called  Old  Pete,  probably  because  I  was  the  youngest  man 
in  the  class,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of  a  patriarch." 

"I  knew  Philip  Spencer  well;  my  room  was  next  to  his  in  West 
College.  He  was  a  good  X  7,r  .,  a  good  friend,  and  of  a  dreamy,  list 

less  tone  of  mind,  too  lazy  to  be  a  pirate,  just  the  man  to  imagine  he 
would  be  one  and  make  others  believe  it." 

The  Chi  Psi  badge  owned  by  Grandfather  Berthoud  was  one  of  the 
original  lot.  It  was  made  for  Henry  J.  Bowers,  '45,  and  he  and  Grand¬ 
father  Berthoud  exchanged  badges  while  in  college.  On  his  death,  it 
went  into  the  possession  of  the  Gerry  family. 

After  his  graduation  Alexander  Berthoud  studied  law  for  two 
years,  then  took  up  civil  engineering.  He  was  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Morris  Canal,  from  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  to 
Jersey  City.  On  its  completion,  he  became  its  first  superintendent, 
and  was  living  in  Mansfield,  New  Jersey  in  1848  when  he  married 
Elizabeth  Price,  his  first  wife.  In  1852  he  was  living  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  nearby,  when  my  mother,  Eva  Berthoud,  was  torn.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  had  an  adventure  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Robert 
Killgore : 

"There  is  an  inclined  plane  and  a  tunnel  under  the  streets  of 
Newark  and  one  winter's  day,  while  superintending  repairs,  he  fell 
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into  the  icy  waters  and  was  carried  through  the  tunnel.  He  was 
pulled  out  at  the  lower  end  only  to  be  handed  a  telegram  that  his 
mother  was  dying  at  Fort  Plain.  Changing  his  clothes,  he  started 
for  Fort  Plain,  but  his  mother  was  dead  when  he  got  there.” 

In  1860  his  wife  died,  and  he  sent  his  two  daughters,  Emilie 
and  Eva,  to  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethlehem;  how  long  they  re¬ 
mained  at  school  there  is  not  recorded. 

A  year  after  Elizabeth  Price’s  death,  he  married  Amanda  Winter, 
a  widow  with  one  daughter  Ida,  who  was  adopted  by  Grandfather  Ber- 
thoud  and  known  as  Ida  Berthoud.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  and  in  1863  entered 
the  Union  army  as  Colonel  of  the  31st  New  Jersey  Volunteers;  for  a 
time  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Taken  with 
typhus  fever,  he  was  discharged  from  the  army  for  medical  unfitness, 
and  went  back  to  Washington  to  his  work  on  the  Canal.  Shortly  after 
the  war,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth  New  Jersey 
District,  but  was  beaten  by  a  few  votes  on  the  "know  nothing"  cry 
that  he  was  foreign  born. 

Later  on  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Rail¬ 
road,  and  subsequently  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Erie.  After  that  he  went  into  general  practice  as  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  laying  out  waterworks  and  railroads.  He  died  in  Newton, 

New  Jersey,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  a  slate  ' quarry ,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  lot  at  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

Edward  Lewis  Berthoud,  Alexander  Peter's  youngest  brother,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Union  in  1849,  and  was  also  a  Chi  Psi.  Like  his  older 
brother,  he  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  upon  graduation  tried  to  get 
a  job  in  Washington.  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  a  friend  of  the  family. 
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gave  him  a  letter  to  General  Scott,  In  which  he  states  that  "the 
young  gentleman  has  an  excellent  character.  Is  liberally  educated, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  would  prove  useful  If  he  could  be  employed." 

This  seems  to  have  resulted  In  nothing,  for  after  a  year  in  New 
Jersey  he  went  to  Panama  as  an  engineer  on  the  railroad  then  build¬ 
ing  across  the  Isthmus,  and  later  worked  in  various  parts  of  the 
middle  west.  From  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  went  to  Golden,  Colorado, 
and  for  a  time,  like  everyone  else,  engaged  in  mining,  but  in  1861 
he  went  back  to  his  profession  in  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pass  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  his  great  memorial 
in  Colorado. 

When  gold  was  discovered  near  Denver  in  1858,  the  pioneer  towns 
which  grew  up  there  found  themselves  a  long  way  from  the  usual  routes 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Oregon  Trail  was  north,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  south  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  were  in 
Denver’s  back  yard.  Regular  coach  service  froip  the  east  reached 
Denver  in  1859  but  could  go  no  farther  without  a  tremendous  detour 
north  or  south. 

There  had  been  a  long  agitation  in  Congress  about  a  railroad 
line  to  the  Pacific  and  the  route  it  should  take.  Finally,  in  1857, 
a  law  was  passed  providing  for  a  regular  coach  service  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  to  carry  a  semi -weekly 
mail,  and  would  try  out  a  course  for  the  future  railroad.  The  route 
ran  via  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  El  Paso,  Tucson,  Fort  Yuma  to  Los 
Angeles.  This  service  lasted  until  1861,  when  Congress  abolished  it, 
and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  daily  mail  service  and  a 
pony  express  on  some  central  route,  not  yet  exactly  decided. 
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This,  the  Denver  people  thought,  was  their  chance.  If  they 
could  only  find  a  practicable  pass  over  the  high  mountains,  the  new 
coach  service  might  be  secured,  as  well  as  the  transcontinental 
telegraph  and  railroad  which  were  soon  to  come.  An  exploring  party 
was  organized,  and  Edward  Berthoud  chosen  to  head  it.  Jim  Bridger, 
the  famous  pioneer,  came  from  the  east  to  join.  Starting  from 
their  camp  above  Empire,  In  Clear  Creek  Canon,  the  party  separated 
Into  small  detachments;  and  it  was  Uncle  Ed  and  his  party  who  made 
the  great  discovery,  as  he  wrote  in  a  report  (June  4,  1861). 

"Proceeding  one  and  a  half  miles,  the  snow  became  so  deep  and 
traveling  so  toilsome  that  we  resolved  to  ascend  the  range  on  the 
north  side  as  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  proceed  up  stream. 
Scrambling,  jumping  and  clambering  over  snowy  cliffs,  at  11  a.  m. 
we  reached  the  summit  almost  exhausted.  In  about  two  minutes 
walk  on  the  summit  we  found  that  by  the  merest  chance  we  had  hit  a 
low  spot  on  the  range,  and  at  our  feet,  and  flowing  northwest  was 
a  small  stream  running  about  fourteen  miles  thru  an  open,  unbroken 
park.  Here  we  were  then  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  our  loca¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Middle  park  ascertained,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  to  find  a  pass,  low,  accessible,  and  of  slope  easy 
enough  for  a  wagon  road,  by  which  to  reach  the  verdant  parks  so 
near  to  us.  The  morning  was  clear  and  cold.  Long’s  peak  bear¬ 
ing  north,  5  degrees  east,  glittering  in  dazzling  white;  westward 
of  that  peak,  Pratt's  peak,  between  Middle  and  North  parks,  shone 
clear  and  well  defined." 

"Looking  east  and  seeing  another  small  creek  heading  in  the 
range,  we  doteimined  to  follow  the  summit  of  the  range  toward  the 
high  mountains  at  the  head  of  Fall  river.  After  travelling  about 
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four  miles  we  found  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  creek  we  had 
noticed  started  from  a  low,  even  and  well-defined  pas3  which  led 
from  a  small  branch  of  Clear  creek  about  one  mile  east  of  our 
camp.  After  further  examination,  and  completely  satisfied  that 
the  result  we  aimed  at  was  attained,  and  that  we  probably  now 
had  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  pass  lower  than  any  other  point  in 
the  Rocky  mountain  range  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude, 
we  retraced  our  steps  and  returned  to  camp  exhausted  and  hungry." 

They  continued  their  explorations  until  they  had  located  what 
they  considered  a  practical  location  for  the  road  up  to  the  newly 
discovered  pass,  and  made  their  report.  But  the  mail  contractors 
did  not  like  it  -  there  was  an  immense  mileage  of  new  road  to  con¬ 
struct  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  which  lay  at  a  much  higher  alti¬ 
tude  than  the  usual  road  to  the  north  through  Laramie,  Wyoming.  In 
the  end  the  new  service  continued  over  this  northern  route,  and  Den¬ 
ver  was  disappointed.  It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  the 
Moffat  tunnel  under  James  Peak  provided  a  railroad  line  through  the 
mountains;  today  a  great  automobile  road  follows  Edward  BerthoudTs 
location  up  the  Canon,  and  crosses  the  continental  divide  over  the 
pass  which  bears  his  name. 

At  the  time  of  the  Berthoud  expedition  the  Civil  war  had  just 
begun.  Ih  April,  1862,  Edward  Berthoud  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
in  the  Second  Colorado  Cavalry,  commissioned  Captain  in  1864,  and 
he  remained  in  the  service  until  1866.  After  this  discharge,  he 
went  back  to  civil  engineering,  and  besides  much  other  railroad 
work  in  the  west,  he  designed  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  up 
Clear  Creek  Canon,  with  the  switch-back  to  Central,  and  the  famous 
"Georgetown  Loop."  He  served  in  the  Territorial  legislature,  at 
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one  time  as  Speaker,  and  was  active  in  various  civic  and  educational 
enterprises . 

With  their  background,  it  is  understandable  that  Eva  Berthoud’s 
family  did  not  consider  Steve  Hoyle  a  suitable  match  for  her.  He 
had  no  money  and  no  prospects.  She  had  received  the  education  of  a 
lady  of  Victorian  days;  she  spoke  French  fluently,  played  the  piano 
really  well,  sewed  beautifully,  had  read  widely  and  was  well  inform¬ 
ed.  She  had  a  genius  for  friendship  and  everyone  who  knew  her  was 
devoted  to  her.  The  Hoyles,  for  their  part,  never  had  any  misgivings. 
After  her  visit  to  Norwood  in  the  summer  of  1875  they  took  her  to 
their  hearts,  and  Aunt  Clara,  in  particular,  who  had  known  her 
earlier,  was  her  devoted  friend.  Whatever  her  own  people  may  have 
thought,  she  seems  never  to  have  had  any  doubts  about  Steve  Hoyle, 
and  although  out  of  deference  to  her  family  she  waited  for  five  years, 
they  were  at  last  married  in  1880. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  business  venture  of  Frank  Everett’s 
may  have  caused  them  to  come  to  a  decision.  During  the  eighteen 
seventies  his  banking  business  seems  to  have  been  increasingly 
prosperous.  The  building  of  the  railroad  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  and 
the  immensely  rich  silver  mines  opened  in  Georgetown  poured  a  stream 
of  money  through  Golden  and  through  his  bank.  One  of  the  richest  of 
the  newer  silver  discoveries  was  at  a  place  called  Red  Elephant  five 
miles  below  Georgetown,  on  the  north  side  of  the  canon  just  above 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Lawson.  It  was  probably  the  spectacular 
success  of  this  group  of  mines  that  led  Frank  Everett,  with  a  certain 
William  Moore,  to  form  the  Moore  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  and 
buy  the  ’Murry’  mine  on  Columbian  mountain.  Just  across  the  creek 
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from  Red  Elephant.  This  was  In  1879;  Mr.  Moore  was  no  doubt  the 
'Mr.  More'  who  had  dined  with  the  Everetts  in  May  of  that  year,  and 
impressed  Cora  as  a  'club  man.'  In  addition  to  the  mine  the  company 
controlled  the  Valley  smelter  in  Golden.  They  sent  Steve  Hoyle  up 
the  canon  to  manage  the  mine,  and  it  was  probably  the  seeming  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  settled  position  which  caused  him  to  decide  to  marry. 

The  deaths  of  Mark  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle  caused  a  certain 
separation  between  Raph  and  Maria  in  Norwood,  and  Steve  and  Clara 
In  Colorado.  Raph  continued  to  work  at  the  Winslow  tannery,  and 
by  1879  was  planning  to  build  a  house  and  to  get  married.  Maria 
Gay  was  occupied  with  her  young  family;  her  third  child,  Harold 
Willis  Gay  was  born  in  1874,  and  her  second  daughter,  Eva  Berthoud 
Gay,  in  1879.  Fewer  letters  from  these  years  have  survived,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  fewer  were  written.  In  Colorado, 
Cora  Everett  was  growing  up;  in  April,  1878,  about  a  month  after 
the  birth  of  her  young  brother,  Willard  Winthrop  Everett,  she  began 
the  journal  which  tells  us  most  of  what  we  know  about  her  family 
at  that  time.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  very  much,  for  Cora  -  fif¬ 
teen  years  old  -  was  so  occupied  with  her  small  brother's  colic, 
and  her  own  friends  that  most  of  what  she  wrote  has  little  Interest 
for  us  except  the  evidence  it  gives  of  her  quick  perceptions,  and 
her  real  ability  in  expressing  herself. 

In  April  1878  she  records  that  her  father  was  thinking  of  put¬ 
ting  a  telephone  into  the  house;  by  the  next  February  they  acquired 
a  horse  and  buggy,  a  new  barn  (or  stable,  as  Uncle  George  Everett 
insisted  it  should  be  called)  and  a  new  porch.  In  May,  1879,  a 
waterworks  was  being  built  in  Golden,  and  the  Everetts  turned  a 
store-room  into  a  bath-room.  Here  are  some  examples  of  Cora's 
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writing: 

"May  15,  1878.  Miss  Darrow  is  going  to  be  married,  and  who 
to  no  one  knows  but  herself  and  Mrs.  A.  and  family,  and  they  won’t 
tell.  Most  everybody  thinks  it  is  Mr.  Welch  but  I  don't  think  he 
would  be  such  a  gump ♦ " 

"Oh  yes,  I  forgot  to  say  that  Miss  D.  is  having  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  cloth  made  up  into  underclothes ,  etc.  and  is 
having  six  new  dresses  -  whole  suites." 

"Oct.  6,  1878.  A  Miss  Ven  Planck  that  is  in  town  and  some 
other  folks  gave  a  concert  the  other  night  for  the  benefit  of  the 
yellow  fever  sufferers,  and  made  quite  fourty  dollars.  The  con¬ 
cert  was  very  good  to  get  up  on  so  short  notice  as  they  did.  Miss 
Ven  P.  is  a  stunner,  I  tell  you.  She  pretends  to  sing  so  much  more 
than  she  is  possibly  able  to  that  it  is  rather  ridiculous.  She  has 
lots  of  cultivation,  but  no  voice." 

"Saturday,  Jan.  11,  1879.  The  day  part  of  today  has  been  too 
stupid  for  anything.  Now  let  me  tell  you  just  what  I  did.  First, 

I  made  the  beds  and  did  the  up- stairs  work,  then  I  came  down  and 
swept  the  dining-room  and  dusted  it.  Then  I  practiced  a  very  little 
(on  the  piano),  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  anyway. 

Then  watered  the  plants;  then  it  was  dinner  time,  and  after  dinner 
every  blessed  thing  I  did  was  to  tend  baby,  laze,  run  a  stocking 
heel  -  did  it  horrible  bad,  too  -  hem  a  thing  for  my  neck,  and  darn 
some  stockings." 

Monday  evening,  January  20th,  1879. 

"Something  so  funny  --  for  us,  but  not  for  Mr.  B.  (Rev.  Mr. 

Bellam,  the  Schoolmaster)  happened  today,  Miss  Polly.  Ben  Smith 
was  acting  and  Mr.  B.  pounded  him  on  the  head  with  a  ruler  --  one 
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of  Mr.  E's  favorite  employments.  Mamma  says  that  there  is  a  place 
Nature  has  provided  to  pound  and  therefore  he  should  use  it  and  not 
the  boy's  head." 

"Well,  Ben  began  to  cry  —  like  a  big  booby  —  and  to  talk  back 
to  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  B.  returned  the  compliment  and  told  him  to  shut 
up.  Then  Mr.  B.  went  and  sat  down  and  as  soon  as  he  was  sot  Ben 
jumped  up  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  B.  yelled  at  him  to  stop 
but  he  didn't  so  he  skipped  out  after  him  and  Ben  started  over  the 
hill  with  Mr.  B.  in  hot  pursuit." 

"Of  course,  we  all  rushed  to  the  windows  to  see  the  show  and 
it  was  too  much.  Ben  way  ahead  and  Mr.  B.  running  and  hollering 
with  his  coat  tails  flying  and  to  cap  the  climax  he  tumbled  down 
In  a  mud  puddle  and  we  could  not  stand  that  but  just  roared.  But 
when  Mr.  B.  came  back  we  were  all  sitting  studying  like  angels,  but 
wasn't  he  mad,  whew l  And  pretty  soon  Ben  walked  meekly  in  and  took 
his  seat  as  if  nothing  had  occurred." 

"Jan.  31,  1879.  Heard  the  coyotes  barking  as  I  came  home.  It 
was  entertaining.  Mama  is  pounding  for  bed,  so  goodnight." 

"May  21,  1879.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  to  dinner  today,  a 
Mr.  More,  a  friend  of  Uncle  George's  from  Boston.  He  was  real  nice, 
but  he  was  the  sort  of  man  you  read  of,  what  you  might  call  a  club 
man,  he  was  ever  so  pleasant,  though.  Sallie  (the  maid)  got  up  a 

good  dinner  and  everything  passed  off  quite  festive . Mr.  More 

said  he  would  send  us  the  operetta  of  "Pinafore"  when  he  goes  home." 

"July  6,  1879.  Today  coming  home  from  S.  S.  I  was  in  at  Craig's 
and  we  were  discussin  music  (they  have  Strain's  piano  for  the  summer) 
and  I  was  saying  how  pretty  Amaryllis  is  and  said  it  was  by  Louis  XIII, 
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and  Hattie  said,  "Yes,  everything  of  his  is  £0  pretty."  I  thought 
Mamma  would  die  off  when  I  told  her  about  it." 

These  last  years  before  the  final  catastrophe  were  the  happiest 
part  of  Clara  Everett's  stay  in  Colorado.  In  her  first  days  there 
she  had  used  flour  sacks  to  make  underclothes,  which  she  wore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  daughter,  without  at  all  minding  the  "Pride  of  the  Rockies" 
labels  printed  on  them,  but  she  did  this  no  longer. 

Her  great  friends  in  Golden  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  - 
known  as  ’Carp  and  Mrs.  Carp’  -  and  their  two  daughters,  Marne  and 
Frank.  Every  summer  Aunt  Clara  and  Mrs.  Carp,  equipped  with  a  waggon, 
a  tent,  and  a  jam  kettle,  drove  off  alone  camping  to  pick  and  pre¬ 
serve  wild  raspberries;  for  protection  they  always  took  a  pair  of 
.Carp's  boots,  which  they  stuck  out  from  under  the  tent  flap  at  night, 
so  that  prowling  robbers  might  Infer  a  large  and  ferocious  man  in¬ 
side.  The  Everetts  had  a  peacock,  and  a  melon  patch;  whenever  they 
needed  a  ripe  melon,  they  carried  Dick  the  cat  to  the  patch,  and 
the  melon  at  which  he  sniffed  longest  was  the  best  available.  One 
long  letter  from  Clara  to  Maria  Gay  survives,  written  at  the  moment 
of  the  Grand  Army  Encampment  in  Denver,  in  August,  1883.  Clara's 
cousin,  Jennie  Haynes,  had  come  on  from  Kansas  with  her  husband  for 
the  festivities: 

Golden,  Aug.  5th,  '83. 

"Dear  Rye : # 

-Veil  Jennie  did  not  arrive  on  Sunday  as  we  expected,  and  Frank 
and  Win  did  not  get  home  from  Denver  where  they  went  to  meet  them 
till  almost  ten  o'clock  F.M.  The  train  was  delayed  on  account  of 
the  rush  of  travel.  But  Monday  morning  Jennie  came  up  alone,  cousin 
Charley  had  to  report  at  headquarters  as  he  was  on  the  commanders 
staff." 
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"Tuesday  morning  we,  Frank,  Win,  Jennie  &  I,  took  the  train  for 
Denver, —  it  was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth  to  take  a  train  any¬ 
where,  they  were  all  so  crowded,  had  to  stand  up, —  Got  to  D - 

&  went  right  out  in  the  camp  train  to  the  camp  ground, —  saw  Mr. 

Haynes  &  the  camp, —  came  hack  to  Windsor  (crowded  full )  had  dinner, 
saw  about  a  thousand  or  less  of  Jennies  friends,  went  to  some  nice 
windows  on  the  street,  an  office  &  saw  the  Grand  Parade  (we  went 
especially  to  see  that)  had  supper  &  went  to  call  on  some  of  Jennies 
friends  3c  then  to  see  the  "Flambeau  Club  of  Topeka"  parade, —  &  it 
was  the  grandest  thing  I  ever  saw. —  I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  I 
come  on, —  got  home  and  to  bed  at  two  o'clock  at  night, —  train  late. — 
Wed.  we  stayed  home  and  talked.--  Thursday  morning  took  train  up  to 
Evas.  Jennie  went  down  Steves  mine,  two  hundred  feet  in  a  nasty 
bucket,-  had  dinner,  &  tea, —  took  a  carriage  drove  down  to  Idaho  ten 
miles,  went  to  hotel,  (we  had  intended  going  home  that  night  but  train 
was  so  late  we  could  not  have  seen  Eva)  the  town  was  so  full  we  had  to 
sleep  at  a  private  house,  all  took  bath  in  morning,  &  train  at  half 
past  eight, —  home  at  noon,  took  dinner,  then  a  carriage  &  all  drove 
to  Denver, —  went  out  to  the  Exposition  grounds,  did  the  Exposition, -- 
back  to  hotel,  had  tea, —  then  to  the  Opera  House  (Win  &  all)  &  saw 
the  Black  Flag."  (W.  W.  Everett  says  it  was  the  ’Black  Crook') 

"We  are  having  rain  every  day  &  it  is  &  was  so  cold  all  the  time 
Jennie  was  here,  I  had  to  wear  my  cloth  dress  &  wadded  coat, —  but 
the  country  looks  elegant,  &  the  fruit  &  vegetables  never  were  nicer. -- 
We  have  corn,  string  beans,  peas  &  cucumbers,  black  raspberries,  pears, 
&  peaches  for  dinner  today.--  Mr.  Early  brings  them,--  we  have  no  gar¬ 
den  but  flowers,  &  you  never  saw  in  your  life  such  a  pansy  bed,  3c  a 
phlox  bed,  verbena  bed  3c  Salapaglossi  bed  as  I  have  got,--  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  other  things  not  in  beds  by  themselves, —  they  are 
perfect.  People  look  at  them  in  wonder,--  &  I  have  done  nothing 
more  than  usual,  but  the  showers  are  so  unusual. 

Clara . " 

Elsewhere  in  this  letter  it  appears  that  Cora  was  in  the  east 
at  this  time;  her  mother  and  brother  joined  her  a  little  later,  and 
visited  all  their  relatives. 

Eva  Berthoud  came  back  to  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1879 
probably  for  the  last  time.  On  July  29th  Cora  wrote  -  "Oh,  Miss 
Polly,  have  I  told  you  that  Miss  Eva  is  out  here.  She  came  to  help 
Miss  E.  (Emilie  Berthoud,  her  sister)  get  ready  to  be  married,  and 
oh,  she  is  lovelier  than  ever,  if  that  is  possible,  and  plays  — 
just  as  squlzlt  as  ever.  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  hands  off  her  when 
she  is  anywhere1 s  around."  Emilie  was  married  on  October  7th,  and 
Steve  Hoyle  came  down  for  the  wedding.  Four  days  later  Cora  record¬ 
ed  -  "This  evening  Steve  and  Eva  came  up.  Miss  Eva  did  look  so 
lovely.  She  had  a  black  silk  with  feather  trimmings  and  a  long 
train  and  she  looks  so  sweet.  Steve  is  going  back  to  Leadville 
Monday . " 

In  August  he  had  been  in  Boulder;  whether  he  was  still  working 
at  Leadville  when  he  and  Eva  Berthoud  were  married  is  not  clear. 

The  wedding  took  place  on  January  17,  1880  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  they  went  south  for  a  short  time.  Shortly  after  their  return  to 
Golden,  Eva  Hoyle  wrote  to  Carrie  Hoyle,  Raph's  newly  married  wife: 

Golden,  Col.  Feb.  9,  1880. 

"My  dear  Carrie: 

I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  for  that  exquisite  little  pic- 
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ture .  I  have  hung  it  in  what  I  call  one  of  ray  artistic  corners, 
over  the  desk  given  us  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everett.  Raphe's  lamp  stands 
beneath  it  and  Steve  and  I  take  the  most  intense  satisfaction  in 
looking  at  them  and  thinking  of  the  givers." 

"We  have  a  large,  pleasant  room  opposite  Mr.  Everett's  bank, 
and  since  we  came  home  on  Thursday,  have  done  nothing  but  arrange 
and  rearrange  our  various  belongings.  Steve  developed  a  most  un¬ 
expected  taste  for  arranging  pretty  things  and  we  have  grave  con¬ 
sultations  ." 

"Mrs.  Gay  wrote  us  an  account  of  your  wedding  and  house  and 
after  hearing  it  read  I  went  home  and  dreamed  of  it.  The  dream  was 
so  real  that  in  the  morning  I  could  picture  to  myself  just  how  it 
all  looked.  I  enjoyed  your  letter  very  much,  and  sent  it  to  Steve 
knowing  that  he  would  like  it.  He  tells  me  to  say  to  you  that  we 
can  get  up  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  without  any  clock  to 
waken  us.  He  is  waiting  to  write  to  Raphe,  so  I  will  say  Goodbye. 
With  many  thanks  for  your  good  wishes  and  love  to  you  both  - 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eva  B.  Hoyle." 

Golden,  Feby .  8,  '80. 

"Dear  Rafe : 

Your  pretty  presents  awaited  us  on  our  return  from  a  little 
trip  we  had  down  South.  Please  accept  our  best  thanks.  They  are 
allmost  to  pretty  for  a  prospectors  wickey-up  but  as  we  expect 
soon  to  be  Bonanza  Kings  they  shall  adorn  our  first  palace .  I  am 
charmed  to  hear  you  have  reached  the  seventh  heaven,  while  we  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  little  heaven  number  one.  but  I  tell  you 
boy  from  all  accounts  we  have  secured  two  darlings  let  us  make 
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them  think  its  heavenly  to  live  according  to  - 

Hoyle . " 

Later  they  moved  to  a  small  brick  house,  where  I  was  born. 

It  was  painted  gray,  and  had  a  peach  tree  in  the  yard;  this  tree 
was  shown  me  in  1887  as  a  curiosity  when  we  were  in  Golden  at  the 
time  of  Aunt  Helen  Berthoud's  death.  By  August  of  1882,  Eva  Hoyle 
had  gone  up  to  Lawson,  as  she  tells  us  in  two  letters  to  Carrie 
Hoyle,  Raph’s  wife. 

Lawson,  30  August,  1882. 

"Dear  Carrie: 

Steve  and  I  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  photographs  only 
I  think  with  Raf e ,  that  yours  does  not  do  you  justice  at  all.  Steve 
has  been  very  anxious  to  know  what  you  were  like ,  and  I  was  glad  to 
have  him  see  you--  I  intend  having  some  new  pictures  of  Alex  this 
Fall  and  will  send  one  to  you.  he  grows  nicely,  and  is  perfectly 
well,  especially  since  we  came  to  Lawson." 

"Steve  is  mining  here,  and  I  rented  our  house  and  came  up  to 
stay  for  a  time." 

"Bert  (Everett)  stopped  to  see  us,  last  evening,  on  his  way  to 
Middle  Park-  he  came  up  on  horseback,  from  Golden,  and  the  party 
with  whom  he  is  to  camp  were  delayed  waiting  for  their  baggage 
wagon,  he  was  in  high  spirits,  armed  with  knife,  pistol,  gun  and 
fishing  tackle,  and  prepared  for  a  good  rest." 

"I  hear  loud  calls  from  the  baby,  and  must  say  Good  bye - " 

"With  much  love  to  you  and  Rafe,  and  the  Gays,  from  Steve  and 
myself - 

Very  Truly  Yours - 

Eva  B.  Hoyle." 
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Lawson,  27th  December. 

"My  dear  Carrie : 

How  kind  of  you  to  remember  me  at  Christmas  1  it  was  a  genuine 
surprise  because  Alex  has  had  such  a  quantity  of  Christmas  gifts 
through  the  mail  that  I  never  noticed  the  direction,  but  imagined 
of  course  that  it  was  something  for  him.  I  shall  devote  my  prettiest 
photograph  to  that  frame.  I  think  Alex  has  to  thank  you  and  Rafe 
for  a  little  ring  that  just  fits  his  fattest  finger.  He  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  it  is  better  to  be  bom  lucky 
than  rich;  besides  a  great  many  toys,  he  had  a  plush  coat,  and  two 
silver  mugs  among  his  presents.  We  belong  to  the  busy  bees  nowadays. 
Steve  is  at  work  all  day,  and  my  house,  sewing  and  boy  keep  me  out 
of  mischief.  Luckily  we  have  no  social  duties  to  interfere.  I 
rarely  see  anyone,  except  the  butcher.  Alex  is  very  fond  of  look¬ 
ing  at  your  photographs  and  is  particularly  pleased  to  say  "Aunt 
Carrie,"  I  think  because  it  sounds  like  Clara.  I  am  toasting  myself 
before  a  great  log  fire  and  wish  that  you  and  Rafe  were  here  to  enjoy 
it." 

"With  our  dearest  love, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eva  B.  Hoyle." 

By  the  summer  of  1884  they  were  living  permanently  in  Lawson. 
Elsie  Hoyle  had  been  born  in  February  of  that  year  in  Golden;  we 
first  hear  of  her  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Everett. 

June  3d,  1884. 

"Dear  Aunt  Clara: 

Your  letter  was  better  than  a  whole  package  of  novels  I  am 
ao  glad  that  you  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of  coming  up 
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been  waiting  for  a  slight  symptom  of  warm  weather  to  write  you  to 
come  up  and  cool  off.  Papa  writes  that  the  mercury  has  been  91  in 
the  shade  in  New  York.  I  found  a  good  many  nice  pieces  that  I  had 
overlooked,  and  think  that  I  can  get  together  quite  a  respectable 
patch.  Ida  was  in  raptures  over  the  two  that  I  sent,  and  quite  con¬ 
gratulating  herself  on  getting  both  of  them.  She  is  going  to  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I.  Flemington  and  New  York  as  soon  as  Bobs  school  closes." 

Yesterday  I  treated  myself  to  a  bilious  attack,  the  weather  has 
been  too  cold  and  rainy  for  Elsie  to  get  out  much,  and  I  have  been 
sewing  on  Alex's  little  things  finished  him  up  completely  last  week. 
As  a  consequence  of  staying  so  closely  in  doors,  I  amused  myself 

yesterday  afternoon  by  "straining  after  an  effect."  I  feel  all  right 
this  morning." 

"I  dont  like  to  hear  that  you  are  not  all  right  yet.  I  beg  that 
you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  bring  Win  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
change  will  do  you  good,  and  you  need  not  have  a  worry.  Christine 
is  very  efficient,  helps  with  Elsie,  gets  through  with  everything 
nicely.  Alex  is  out  making  mud  pies,  this  is  the  way  that  we  secure 
him,  with  a  ring  and  long  rope  running  on  a  rope  stretched  between 
two  trees-  it  gives  him  a  good  deal  of  liberty,  in  fact  he  can  get 
in  doors.  We  can  rig  another  for  Win,  and  feel  perfectly  comforta¬ 
ble.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  Cose.  this  is  the  way  I  fix 
the  sleeping.  you  and  Cora  in  the  bed  in  the  inside  room.  Win  in 
Alex  bed,  Alex  with  me  Elsie  in  her  crib,  Steve  on  the  lounge- 
I  don't  think  that  it  is  very  likely  I  shall  get  down  for  some  time. 
Elsie  grows  so  fast.  Alex  said  to  her  yesterday,  "you  sweet  thing, 
you  must  have  stolen  those  big  blue  eyes  from  your  Aunt  Clara."  I 
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heard  him  making  out  his  relationship  to  you  all,  and  among  other 
surprising  statements  he  insisted  that  Sarah  was  his  nephew  and 
Winthrop  his  brother.  Tell  Win  I  am  keeping  his  cards  for  him  with 
several  others  out  of  a  new  batch  from  St.  Louis." 

"Emilie  sent  me  a  sample  of  a  new  blue  Summer  silk  she  was  mak- 
t  only  45  cents  a  yard.  She  says  Estelle  told  one  of  the  ladies 
in  the  house,  that  she  thought  her  mother  too  old  and  faded  to  wear 
blue  think  of  the  impishness." 

"I  was  so  pleased  with  the  account  of  your  grandmother's  birth¬ 
day.  think  of  her  playing  whist,  and  enjoying  it.  When  you  come 
will  you  please  bring  me  some  syrup  of  rhubarb,  with  some  of  the 
tincture  added,  for  Alex.  Dr.  Kelly  knows  his  stomach  needs  an  occa¬ 
sional  corrective,  and  that  agrees  with  him  best." 

"Christine  is  very  contented,  is  going  to  Georgetown  to  the  cir¬ 
cus  to  night  —  Alex  sends  you  a  flower,  and  36  pounds  of  love - 

Steve  sends  many  thanks  for  the  books,  when  everything  in  the  way 
of  literature  fails  we  get  out  Vanity  Fair  and  Monte  Cristo.  he 
was  engaged  on  the  latter  work  when  these  two  arrived.  Tell  Cora 
to  bring  her  color  box,  she  can  find  innumerable  studies.  I  hope 
it  is  not  too  late  to  wish  Uncle  Frank  many  Happy  returns  of  his 
birthday.  I  enclose  some  coins  for  his  cabinet.  I  must  stop." 

"With  much  love  to  all  - 

Eva . " 

Aunt  Clara  probably  did  not  go  up  to  Lawson,  although,  in  the 
last  extant  letter  which  she  wrote  from  Golden,  she  says  that  she 
is  considering  a  visit  there.  The  letter,  to  Maria  Gay,  was  begun 
June  1,  and  finished  June  8;  it  is  so  full  of  dress-making,  theatre- 
parties,  calls  and  cheerful  fuss  of  all  kinds  that  it  could  never 
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have  been  written  if  Clara  had  had  any  least  notion  of  what  was  Just 
ahead  of  her.  She  even  describes  the  garden: 

"Our  garden  looks  elegant.  The  currant  bushes  are  loaded  bushels, 
if  nothing  happens  -  and  the  grass  has  been  kept  cut  so  short  &  so 
much  rain  it's  like  velvet,  and  the  pansies  are  too  lovely,  we  pick 
them  in  hordes,  and  I  have  a  bunch  of  the  very  large  light  lavender 
Iris  full  of  blooms  -  that  is  so  pretty,  and  the  snow  balls  and  the 
flowering  almonds  are  elegant." 

We  do  not  know  what  caused  the  financial  crash,  but  the  mine 
in  Lawson  and  the  Golden  smelter  probably  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  since  neither  was  a  success.  By  the  14th  of  July  there  may  have 
been  some  suspicion  of  trouble,  for  on  that  day  Win  and  Cora  Everett 
were  in  Lawson  on  a  visit;  three  days  later,  on  July  17,  Frank 
Everett's  bank  had  failed,  and  he  was  dead  from  a  sudden  nervous 
collapse;  the  same  night  a  mob  of  the  bank's  enraged  depositors 
rushed  out  to  his  house,  broke  the  windows,  trampled  the  garden, 
and  pulled  up  the  flowering  shrubs  by  the  roots.  In  these  dread¬ 
ful  circumstances ,  Aunt  Clara  faced  the  wreck  of  her  life  as  well 
as  she  could,  left  the  west  forever,  and  took  her  children  back  to 
Norwood.  In  all  the  stories  which  she  told  us  In  later  years,  she 
never  once  spoke  of  these  last  days  which  were  the  end  of  her  twelve 
years  in  Colorado,  and  the  most  tragic  experience  of  her  whole  life. 
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BACK  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 

When  Clara  Everett  came  back  to  Norwood  after  the  catastrophe 
at  Golden,  her  daughter  Cora  was  twenty-one  years  old  and  her  son 
Willard  Winthrop  six.  She  built  a  house  on  Winter  Street  (now  No .76) 
just  across  from  the  home  of  her  sister  Maria  Gay,  and  in  the  yard 
planted  the  grapevines  and  fruit  trees  we  knew  so  well  in  later  years. 
Cora  had  always  been  given  to  oratory  and  declamation,  and  after  a 
course  at  the  Curry  School  of  Expression  she  taught  public  speaking 

j 

and  English  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  first  at  Wellesley  College  and 
later  at  the  Normal  School  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Win  went 
to  school  in  Norwood  and  later  to  Amherst  College. 

Aunt  Clara  was  a  very  remarkable  person,  and  her  letters  give 
no  proper  idea  of  her  as  an  individual.  She  did  not  have  an  easy  life, 
but  she  took  it  as  it  came  with  an  independence,  a  real  grit  and  a 
sense  of  humour  that  were  remarkable.  She  never  pretended  in  any¬ 
thing,  either  to  herself  or  to  anyone  else;  it  is  perhaps  this 
thoroughgoing  and  unusual  honesty  that  makes  the  memory  of  her  per¬ 
sonality  so  vivid  to  us  all,  and  keeps  her  precepts  in  many  matters 
alive  for  us  as  rules  of  conduct.  With  very  little  money,  she  had 
to  live  simply  and  work  hard.  Cooking  and  sewing  she  did  very  well, 
but  she  considered  them  necessary  evils  and  not  the  main  concern  of 
her  life. 

Her  real  pleasures  and  distractions  were  flowers,  whist  and  books 
she  read  enormously,  and  continued  to  do  it  whenever  she  had  a  moment 
to  spare;  with  a  new  novel,  and  her  feet  up  in  a  chair  in  front  of  her, 
she  could  be  happy  as  long  as  the  story  lasted. 
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Not  very  many  of  her  later  letters  have  survived.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  lot  are  some  she  wrote  to  Cora  in  Wellesley  about  1890-1893. 
These  are  full  of  advice  to  her  daughter,  who  worked  too  violently, 
stayed  up  too  late,  and  lived  far  less  sensibly  than  her  mother 
thought  proper.  Here  are  some  random  passages  from  these  letters. 

Some  Good  Advice 

"Your  fifth  Postal  arrived  last  night.  I  think  I  shall  save  the 
five  for  you  to  view  when  you  come  home  —  according  to  them.  Dr. 
Nortons  hospital  would  be  far  too  mild  a  retreat  for  one  whose  mind 
was  in  the  state  to  produce  such  articles.  Your  experience  will  teach 
you  two  things  X  think,  to  look  well  after  the  checking  of  your  trunk, 
and  to  pack  books  in  a  box  &  screw  them  down.  Its  great  luck  that 

you  ever  got  any  of  your  traps.  I  imagined  underclothes,  dresses, 
books  Sec  strewing  the  freight  cars  Sc  depots." 

”1  received  your  letter  to  night.  The  moral  for  your  misery 
is, -never  eat  wedding  cake, -always  give  it  away  (as  I  do)  to  give 
some  one  else  misery.-  You  had  too  good  a  dinner  any  way,-  it  is 
well  you  are  coming  home  to  starve  for  awhile  or  you  would  be 
bilious.  Win  and  I  get  on  with  less  &  less,  the  fishman  grows  more 
and  more  solemn  &  the  butcher  steps  in  very  shyly  as  if  he  was  doing 

a  wrong,  &  the  store  man  almost  sheds  tears  when  I  run  to  the  window 
&  shake  my  head  "no".  So  prepare  for  a  diet. 

Qn  Cora *  a  Colorado  admirer 

Norwood  Oct.  2d  *91  (prob.) 

"Dear  Cora: 

I  3 till  live,  and  I  feel  I  must  write  you  a  line  or  two,  as 
have  no  one  else  to  explode  to,  and  there  is  danger  of  my  bursting, 
if  I  keep  bottled  up.  Luckily,  after  Margaret  left  the  letter  this 
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morning,  I  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  stove  to  read  it  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fumes  arising  from  a  big  kettle  of  Chili  Sauce,  &  a  peck 
of  onions  I  had  just  bought  of  that  man  I  get  things  of,  he  begged 
me  to  buy  them,  though  I  cant  see  what  I  want  of  them,  I  cant  tell 
what  would  have  happened  to  me .  I  was  very  much  surprised,  for  I 

certainly  never  imagined  you  had  any  great  regard  for  Mr.  H - 

I  knew  he  occasionally  wrote  to  you,  but  so  do  so  many  people. 

Of  course  I  never  saw  him  many  times,  and  know  nothing  of  him  what¬ 
ever,  but  he,  as  I  remember  him,  does  not  seem  like  one  to  attract 
you,  but  maybe  I  am  wrong.  I  am  afraid  distance  has  lent  enchant¬ 
ment.  You  better  not  make  up  your  mind  much  on  the  subject  till  you 
see  him.  As  I  remember  him,  intellectually,  he  is  greatly  your 
inferior,  but  it  may  be  that  twelve  years  have  improved  him.  He 
certainly  is  persistent,  and  faithful,  to  follow  you  up  for  seven 
years.  But  I  cant  make  up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  it  is  too  new  an 
idea.  I  never  imagined  anything  of  the  kind.  The  shock  coming  on 
top  of  a  small  one  I  had  just  received  from  Rye  telling  me  that 
Buffalo  Bill  was  Mrs.  Irvines  brother  rather  took  my  breath  away. 

She  had  just  been  in  and  told  me  so  in  the  course  of  conversation.” 

"Your  letter  of  bed  times  arrived  last  evening.  I'd  lock  my  door, 
&  sport  my  oak,--  its  all  nonsense  making  calls  that  time  of  night. 

I  hope  you  never  go  round  making  victims  of  people, —  its  cruelty  to 
animals.  That  reminds  me  what  our  animal  (the  cat)  did  to  day.  I 
got  four  slices  of  tenderloin  steak  this  morning,  two  for  our  dinner 
to  day  &  two  for  tomorrow.  Spunk  asked  for  a  piece  &  I  gave  him  a 
bit  &  put  the  rest  in  the  pantry.  Then  I  went  to  ironing,--  after  a 
time  I  heard  a  weak  mew, —  it  sounded  from  the  pantry.  I  opened  the 
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door,  &  behold  Spunk  outside  of  two  slices  &  part  of  a  third,  calmly 
asking  to  go  out.  He  went  out  quick  &  flying,  &  has  been  in  hiding 
up  on  the  screens  in  the  cellar  ever  since." 

‘"The  weather  has  been  simply  awful.  Win  Sc  I  ploughed  to  church 
Sunday  morning  &  I  have  not  been  out  since.  I  wish  I  was  going 
with  the  Geo.  Winslows  to  Florida  this  week, —  dont  I  envy  them.  I 
feel  like  Ahab,  I  covet  the  journey  so,  to  get  out  of  this  beastly 
cold." 

"Just  wait  till  you  try  this  comb  I  got  you, —  you  will  throw 
away  the  other  five.  I  intended  to  get  a  brush  Sc  comb  for  you,  so 
when  you  are  at  home  I  should  not  have  to  rack  my  hair  onto  my  fin¬ 
gers,--  you  can  keep  a  few  of  them  at  home.  Those  people  that  travel 
with  their  bags  full  of  cdndy,  opera  glasses,  note  books  &c  Sec  as 
toilet  articles,  need  to  have  plenty  lying  round.  I  never  noticed 
if  you  bring  a  tooth  brush,--  maybe  Win’s  or  mine  answers." 

On  Ministers 

"Have  put  the  potatoes  on  &  while  they  cook  can  devote  myself 
to  you.--  Such  a  lovely  day  as  this  is,  and  also  yesterday. -- 
Everyone  was  at  church,  and  we  had  the  same  man  as  last  Sunday.-- 
We  had  a  nice  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed, — 

Sc  every  one  is  delighted  with  him,--  so  I  hold  my  tongue,  for  I  seem 
to  be  the  only  one  who  does  not  go  into  raptures, —  but  to  me  he  is 
deadly  tiresome,--  I  don't  know  why,--  but  I  find  myself  miles  away, 
and  not  listening  to  him  at  all,  &  I  never  do  that,--  never  could. -- 
He  is  middle  aged  &  very  "missy"  in  his  talk  &  ways." 

"To  day  we  have  all  been  to  church.  Heard  old  Mr.  Patrick  of 
Newton  on  the  richness  of  the  Christian's  life, —  he  is  a  smart  old 
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man,  has  just  left,  or  been  put  out  of  his  old  church.  —  " 

About  Boys 

"Oct.  13.  I  have  not  seen  your  rubbers.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  here.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Churchill  can  teach  you  much  about 
boys,--  boys  have  to  be  learned,  &  by  experience,  &  with  very  stout 
nerves,  but  they  can  be  taken  in,  &  fully  settled  so  that  they  will 
not  weary  one  to  death,  but  it  is  only  by  being  with  them,  taking 
them  quietly  and  making  the  best  of  them." 

"I  have  devoted  this  week  to  washing,  ironing  &  making  over  Win's 
old  over-coat  into  a  Reefer  &  he  is  delighted  with  it, —  he  is  about 
wild  over  an  old  printing  press  he  &  Oaks  (Angler)  have  bought,  isnt 
it  strange  that  all  boys  go  through  the  same  crazes." 

The  Street  Lamp 

(In  1890  the  streets  of  Norwood  were  lighted  by  kerosene 
lanterns,  on  wooden  posts.  Each  lamp  was  in  charge  of  a  particular 
boy,  who  was  supposed  to  clean,  fill  and  light  it,  for  which  service 
he  received  $9.00  per  year;  he  had  to  supply  wicks  and  kerosene.  On 
bright  moonlight  nights  the  lamps  were  not  lighted  at  all.) 

"Feb.  1.  Win  has  taken  Harry's  lamp  to  light  at  foot  of  Winter 
St.,  &  now  my  misery  is  complete." 

"Feb.  10.  Win  so  far  enjoys  his  lamp.  He  gets  up  nights  to 
take  a  look  at  it." 

"Oct.  13.  It  Is  just  pouring  rain,  &  is  so  dark  Win  has  had 
to  go  &  light  his  lamp, —  it  is  moonlight,  and  he  has  not  been  light¬ 
ing  It." 

"Thursday  eve:  Win  has  Harry's  street  lamp.--  Oh!  I  have  had 
to  boil  it  out  and  tend  It  till  I  almost  fly.--" 
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Cora* 3  Pop-corn 

(Cora  had  asked  her  mother  to  make  and  send  her  some  sugared 
pop-corn. ) 

"Dear  Cora: 

I  think  I  told  you  in  my  sleepy  note  of  last  night  that  I  would 
pop  the  corn  &  send  it  Sat.  morn,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Well  Harry  can 
not  go  for  it  till  tonight j  so  I  hunted  up  what  I  had  in  the  house 
&  have  started  to  pop,  &  the  fire  has  gotten  low  &  while  waiting  I 
will  scribble." 

"We  have  missed  all  the  remnants  (of  dress  goods,  at  the  Boston 
stores),  all  put  away,--  now  I  shall  have  to  go  without  clothes  for 
a  year,  for  I  am  about  destitute.  I  have  made  Win  the  cutest  lounging 
robe,  out  of  my  old  ulster  &  your  old  ragged  brown  skirt,--  its  real 
nobby  &  didnt  cost  a  cent,  &  made  of  rags.--  I  hear  the  fire  I 
mu3t  run.  Hope  you  will  have  a  fine  time  at  your  Pie  &  that  the  corn 
will  S°  safely,  I  shall  send  to  express  to  night." 

"I  never  did  see  such  freaky  stuff  a3  corn.  I  struggled  with 
what  I  had  this  aft.  &  thought  it  terribly  bad,  would  only  about  half 
of  it  pop,  &  kept  thinking,  well  Harry  will  get  me  some  good  this 
eve,--  but  Harry  has  brought  it  &  I  tried  to  pop  it,  but  it  wont  pop 
at  all, —  it  is,  I  think  damp,  so  I  have  gone  back  to  the  old  I  had, 

&  now  am  waiting  for  the  fire  to  burn  once  more.  I  have  nearly 
enough  I  guess.  I  am  thankful  I  am  by  myself,  for  if  the  young  ones 
were  around  I'd  never  get  enough,  for  this  aft.  they  just  went  for  it. 
I  had  to  carry  some  up  to  Win.  Harry  said  he  would  come  &  help  me, 
but  Carroll  is  coming  to  play  chess.  Win  is  getting  deep  in  chess, 

&  I  have  faint  hopes  he  may  take  to  whist,  but  very  faint." 
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"I  must  run  to  my  corn,—  the  fire  is  good  once  more,--  it  is 
so  mean  the  corn  is  bad, —  it  would  be  nothing  to  do  if  it  was  good," 

"Later.  The  corn  is  done,-- - !  I  telephoned  Rye  how  much 

water  to  a  cup  of  sugar  &  she  said  I  tablespoon.  So  I  put  3  cups  of 
sugar  to  3  tablespoons  &  boiled  5  minutes  &  it  made  a  lovely  thick 
mush.  I  put  a  little  of  it  on  the  corn  &  let  the  rest  go.  You  will 
once  in  a  while  find  a  hard  lump  &  that  i3  it,  but  it  will  be  just 
as  good  for  a  pie,  I  must  go  to  bed.1’  (This  'telephone'  was  an 
acoustic,  not  an  electrical  contrivance.  It  consisted  of  two  parch¬ 
ment  diaphragms  connected  by  a  wire.) 

Dressmaking 


March. 

"About  your  clothes.  I  will  be  all  ready  to  fly  at  them  as  soon 
as  you  get  home  &  we  will  fix  them  up  so  they  will  do  till  you  get 
home  for  good.  You  have  nothing  very  much  for  Spring,  I  think  you 
ought  to  have  a  nice  gingham  or  something  for  every  day,  your  old 
white  <Sc  the  blue  muslin  is  all  right  for  when  its  hot,  but  you  must 
have  a  between  one,  you  can  use  up  the  yellow  for  sort  of  better,  & 
then  I'll  wash  it  &  make  up  with  something  pretty  for  best.  I  think 
we  can  furbish  up  the  white  cashmere  somewhat." 


March  8. 

"Win  got  all  right  and  we  took  a  sudden  start  yesterday  and  went 
in  Boston  shopping.  The  going  was  frightful  but  a  lovely  day.  We 
went  at  9.19  and  came  home  at  2.30.  Got  Win  a  best  suit  and  extra 
pants,  stuff  for  nice  blouse  and  a  pair  of  pants  to  go  with  it,-  a 
hat,  boots,  dog-skin  gloves,  suspenders,  and  for  a  birthday  present 
'The  Boys  Amer.  Handy  Book"  and  such  a  satisfied  mortal  you  never 
saw.  And  I  went  to  Sears  and  got  my  muff,  and  it's  a  beauty,  one 
$18.00  fellow.  How's  that  for  poor  folksl  I  felt  played  out  by  the 
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time  I  got  home.  I  sent  word  up  to  church  to  have  my  class  attended 
for  a  few  Sundays  as  I  would  not  be  there,  and  I  am  not  going  to  any¬ 
thing,  even  prayer  meeting,  am  just  going  to  gad  the  streets  as  soon 
a3  they  are  gadable .  You  ought  to  have  seen  Rye  and  I  going  up  and 
registering  our  votes.  We  were  scared  to  death  but  did  it  bravely. 

We  did  not  get  one  of  our  nominations  elected.  The  men  played  a  trick 
with  our  ticket, —  got  a  horrid  Irishman  in  some  how,  and  we  knew 
nothing  about  it  till  it  was  all  done." 

"I  found  your  gold  headed  pin  &  shall  put  it  in  your  dress.  I 
have  ripped  up  your  red  silk,  &  a  sorry  looking  mess  it  is, —  all 
bits,  but  it  will  probably  come  out  a  perfect  Shaydouver  as  it  always 
does,--  but  its  a  pity  things  are  all  so  long  &  straight, —  for  the 
pieces  are  all  wide  &  short." 

"Evening.--  Win  has  come  from  across  the  street  Sc  they  say  if 
I  will  come  over  that  George  will  stay  home  from  church  &  entertain 
me,  but  I  think  I  will  stay  by  the  radiator." 

"Later.--  Geo.  ha3  just  been  over  to  see  why  I  dont  come,  &  Rye 
has  just  thumped  him  home  on  the  telephone.  I  am  now  going  in  for 
a  good  read.  Here  comes  Win  from  church  &  I  must  send  this  over  to 
mail . " 

Feb.  26. 


Life  in  Concord 

"Had  a  nice  letter  from  Raph  to  night.  I  wrote  him  about  a 
family  that  want  his  house.  They  had  just  come  from  a  lecture  on 
"Venice"  --  hows  that  for  Raph.--  he  says  life  is  a  burden  Carrie 
is  so  toney,  &  wont  patch  his  trowsers,  but  makes  him  get  new  ones 
at  the  first  little  hole." 
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Re-decorating  the  House 

"Dear  Cora: 

I  am  about  dead,  with  stinks,  &  dirt,  &  work. —  There  is  every 
smell  that  ever  was  made  in  the  house.--  6c  oh!  so  strong,--  6c  the 
carcemine  is  all  over  everything  &  ughl  the  kitchen  &  dining  room 
are  painted  6c  smell  is  no  name  for  it. —  I  washed  yesterday  and 
ironed  to  day,  6c  only  got  done  at  five  o'clock,  had  to  stop  so  many 
times, —  once  to  3crub  (with  a  brush)  my  floor. —  I  washed  all  the 
draw  curtains  &  all  but  mine  fell  to  pieces, —  they  look  nice. — " 

"I  am  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  &  it  looks  like  distress  6c  smells 
awful,--  the  floor  is  white  with  carcemine  6c  the  dining  room  is  worse, - 
we  eat  out  here,  &  sit.  We  sleep  any  place  we  can.  I  am  dead  tired 
out .  —  " 

"The  paper  looks  very  well, —  my  room  6c  the  back  hall  are  paper¬ 
ed, — mine,  instead  of  looking  gray  as  I  thought  it  would,  looks  yel¬ 
low!  but  all  the  paper  is  nice. —  Mr.  B.  (Mr.  Babbet,  the  painter) 
likes  it  all. —  My  hands  are  so  stiff  I  can  hardly  write.--" 

Sunday  eve . 

"I  am  just  home  from  the  fourth  service  I  have  attended  to  day, — 
church.  Sabbath  School  (&  taught)  C.  E.  S.  &  the  evening  service, — 
but  think  I'll  write  you  a  line  for  fear  I'll  be  too  busy  tomorrow, — 
Things  are  going  on  slowly, —  all  upstairs  is  papered  6c  the  house  is 
all  calcemined,  6c  the  dining  room  6c  kitchen  wall  painted  &  the  sitting 
room  &  parlor  woodwork  all  newly  finished,  6c  all  the  windows  in  the 

house  the  sashes  are  newly  drawn  Inside.  Mr.  B -  will  paper  the 

parlors  tomorrow  or  next  day  &  then  all  is  done  but  mouldings  all  over 
the  house, —  6c  I  shall  begin  to  settle.  I  shall  begin  to  make  over 
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my  carpet  tomorrow, —  we  eat,  sit  &  live  in  the  kitchen,  &  that  is  so 
smelly  it  makes  our  eyes  sore,--  we  sleep  anywhere ,  as  they  poke  us 
round,--  its  too  doleful, —  we  have  to  keep  all  the  windows  open  all 
over  but  the  kitchen,  to  dry,--  &  the  house  is  so  dirty." 

"Things  are  moving  on  slowly.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  woman  to 
help  me.  The  one  to  come  Tuesday,  after  me  getting  up  at  light  to  get 
water  hot,  was  taken  sick  &  never  came.  I  thought  it  was  the  rain 

had  kept  her  so  arose  at  dawn  on  Wed.  3c  heated  again, —  no  woman, _ 

then  I  investigated  &  found  she  was  sick  but  had  the  promise  of  one 
for  Thursday,--  so  up  again  &  heated  water, —  but  no  one  came  &  I 
found  that  one  refused  to  come  when  she  found  it  was  to  scrub,  too 
hard  work.  Then  I  sent  up  to  the  Farrall  neighborhood  but  all  sick 
or  engaged.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  not  been  idle.  I  had  been  work¬ 
ing  slowly  through.  Babbet  left  on  Wed.  I  would  scrub  a  room,  clean 
paint  3c  windows  3c  put  down  carpet,  &  put  in  the  things,  &  then  take 
another, —  at  the  rate  of  a  room  a  day.  Sc  last  night,  by  steady  slow 
work  I  had  all  cleaned  but  the  sitting  room  and  parlor,  dining  room 
3:  kitchen.  I  have  not  the  hall  carpet  down,  but  all  the  others. 

I  shall  make  a  try  at  the  parlors  tomorrow  if  I  cant  find  any  one." 

"The  day  Babbet  left  the  outside  painters  arrived, —  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  smell.--  Babbets  bill  was  #112.30,--  not  as  bad  as  it  might 
be." 

"This  has  been  a  very  busy  week.  I  finished  settling  the  house 
last  Sat.  all  but  a  few  odd  jobs  I  have  left  for  you. —  I  thought 
I  never  should  get  the  last  thing  done," 

Men  and  Things 
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Historical  Society,  and  it  was  the  last  word  in  elegance.  Fred 
Holland  Day,  his  son,  was  a  publisher,  local  historian,  aesthete, 
and  in  later  years  the  possessor  of  a  famous  Keats  collection.) 

"Rye  &  I  &  George  drove  up  to  L.  Days  house  on  Friday  Sc  went  all 
over  it  —  its  just  lovely,  all  done  but  a  few  finishings  —  they  can 
get  in,  -  -  -  in  a  month  I  think.  Freds  room  is  too  funny.  I  think 
he  is  going  to  have  a  bed  in  a  little  corner  by  the  door,  for  there 

is  a  frame  built  on  the  wall  for  curtains,  Sc  in  pencil  on  the  white 

wall  at  the  side  is  a  sketch  of  a  bed  with  curtains  &  a  man  in  bed. 

The  walls  are  being  painted  dark  green,  olive,  Sc  a  dark  green  frieze 
Sc  the  fresco  is  olive,  as  dingy  as  a  garret,  Sc  old  as  the  hills. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  the  upstairs  rooms  almost  knocked  Rye  <5c  I  down, 
all  imported." 

"Last  Thursday  I  had  a  note  from  Carrie  wanting  me  if  I  felt  like 

it,  to  meet  her  in  Boston  on  Sat.  Sc  we  would  have  a  good  visit  together 

at  the  Food  Fair.  So  I  felt  all  right  Sat.  Sc  met  her  at  9.30  at  Sterns 

Sc  we  went  right  up,  Sc  expected  to  come  back  at  noon  Sc  we  was  going  to 

shop,  but  we  stayed  till  4  o' clock 1 1  It  was  great  fun,  we  had  good 
laughs  Sc  had  a  fine  visit.  I  felt  badly  that  I  could  not  eat  &  drink 

the  things,  but  I  tasted  a  few,  but  such  fun  to  see  the  women  soaking 

tea,  coffee,*  cocoa,  soup,  Sc  drinks  of  all  kinds,  just  gallons  I  know 
some  of  them  drank,  there  were  so  many  of  each  kind  Sc  they  wanted  to 
fill  up  on  each  because  it  was  free.  The  only  thing  I  saw  that  I 
wanted  was  a  fine  swill  tub ,  a  dog  proof  one,  it  was  elegant.  I 
brought  home  some  samples  of  things  to  the  children,  Sc  it  set  them 
all  wild  to  go  in." 

"Geo.  (Gay)  got  into  a  car,  there  were  two  cars  of  them,  of  women 
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going  to  some  big  missionary  meeting  in  Brooklyn  --  &  he  had  great 
fun  watching  them, —  he  say3  he  never  saw  so  many  sharp  nosed  women 
in  his  life,  &  they  kept  flying  from  one  car  to  the  other,  on  the  fast 
express,  &  he  thought  any  minute  they  would  be  killed,  but  they  were 
crammed  full  of  business  &  must  settle  it.*' 

"One  morning  this  week  while  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boil  to 
get  breakfast,  I  had  a  most  lovely  time  picking  over  grapes.  I  found 
myself  cutting  each  little  scraggy  bunch  very  carefully  with  the 
utmost  trembling  eagerness  and  laying  it  carefully  in  a  dish,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  &  George  coming  over  as  usual  I  picked  a  nice 
bunch  for  him  &  one  for  Rye,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  &  after 
he  had  gone  I  had  them  almost  picked,  it  all  at  once  came  over  me, 
how  like  the  performance  was  to  the  poor  old  dames  in  "Misplaced 
Charity"  in  regard  to  the  lovely  squash  vine,  the  old  Porter  tree  & 
the  current  bushes,  &  I  could  just  feel  with  them,  &  I  just  sat  down 
&  looked  at  those  scraggy  bunches  &  worried.  I  3hall  send  you  some 
in  a  box  if  we  dont  eat  them  all  up  first.  I  must  run  and  get  a  few 
scraps  for  dinner,  &  a  few  it  will  be  for  I  was  away  all  yesterday." 

Norwood,  Peb.  18th. 

"Win  &  I  are  still  living  on  that  piece  of  beef  &  your  oranges. 

I  cant  decide  if  I  make  a  hash  or  a  stew  of  the  remains  of  the  beef 
tomorrow, —  Win  loves  both  so.  If  good  weather  continues  I  am  going 
to  begin  a  round  of  calls.  I  owe  every  one  who  calls  on  me  a  call.-- 
&  I  may  go  in  &  take  Win  &  get  him  some  clothes, —  he  is  about  naked. 
Mrs.  Robbins  has  a  new  seal  skin  cape  &  muff. —  Dear  me,  I  must  to  bed, 
its  late." 
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Norwood,  Feb.  24th. 

"Dear  Cora: 

Received  your  letter  yesterday,--  glad  the  cold  is  leaving,  hope 
you  had  your  hearts  desire  at  the  reception.  I  did  not  write  on 
Sunday  for  I  had  callers  steady  from  before  dinner  till  bed  time. 

This  letter  is  going  to  be  one  groan, —  a  regular  Louise  epistle. 

Rye  had  such  a  doleful  one  from  her  this  week." 

(This  ’Louise ’  is  her  cousin  Louise  Chadeayne,  whom  she 
did  not  like . ) 

"Pouring  rain.  I  commenced  on  your  room  this  morning.  Win  took 
out  the  mattress  &  we  cleaned  it  &  got  it  in,  but  the  carpet  is  still 
in  a  bunch  down  stairs,  as  it  rained  when  Win  got  home, —  but  I  have 
cleaned  the  closet  &  room,  washed  and  ironed  the  curtains,  &  all  ready 
for  the  carpet, —  all  done  but  the  windows  &  I  shall  have  all  cleaned 
at  one  time  when  I  get  a  woman.  First  this  morning  I  poured  out  all 
the  oil  from  the  lamps,  washed  &  dried  all  the  wicks,  sent  the  oil 
back  &  got  new, —  &  to  night  the  lamps  burn." 
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SINCE  1892 


Ten  miles  west  of  Idaho  Springs,  Clear  Creek  Canon  widens  out  a 
little  into  a  strip  of  level  land  between  the  mountains.  Here  is 
the  mining  camp  of  Lawson,  not  much  more  than  a  double  row  of  build¬ 
ings  along  the  road  which  parallels  the  creek.  Across  the  creek, 
on  the  south  side,  there  are  one  or  two  houses,  and  it  was  in  one  of 
these  that  Steve  and  Eva  Hoyle  settled  when  they  finally  moved  here 
from  Golden.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  town  were  flimsy  affairs  of 
wood  -  small  houses,  two  empty  mills,  and  two  general  stores.  The 
public  buildings  were  the  railroad  station  (where  was  also  the  post 
office),  a  one  room  schoolhouse,  an  "Opera  House"  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  A  Protestant  Sunday  School  was  held  every  Sunday  in  the  school- 
house;  for  public  entertainment  there  was  once  in  a  while  a  Sunday 
School  concert  there,  or  a  raffle;  In  summer  there  was  occasionally 
an  out-door  dance  on  a  sort  of  wooden  platform  in  a  little  meadow 
across  the  creek.  In  the  census  of  1890  there  were  465  people  listed 
for  the  town;  except  for  the  store  keepers  and  station  master,  every¬ 
body  was  more  or  less  engaged  in  mining.  Often  less  than  more,  for 
the  mines  were  mostly  silver  mines,  and  the  life  of  the  camp  hung  by 
a  thread  on  the  current  price  of  silver  bullion  -  when  silver  was  low 
it  was  hardly  worth  mining,  and  the  mines  shut  down. 

After  the  end  of  the  'Murry1  mine  and  the  Everett  failure,  Steve 
Hoyle  worked  the  'Columbian  Chief',  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Later 
still  he  moved  to  another  which  he  named  the  'Orient'.  This  lay  on 

the  mountain  north  of  the  town,  and  a  thousand  feet  above  it.  About 
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the  same  time,  after  the  birth  of  my  sister  Louise,  my  father  moved  us 
to  Downieville,  a  mile  east  of  Lawson.  Downieville  was  not  a  town; 
it  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  single  large  building,  with  a  big 
barn  across  the  road.  It  had  originally  been  a  roadside  hotel  built 
before  the  railroad  as  a  stopping  place  for  the  interminable  waggon 
trains  which  hauled  supplies  up  to  the  mining  camps,  and  ore  out  of 
them.  When  the  railroad  came,  the  house  was  no  longer  needed  as  a 
tavern,  and  it  was  divided  into  three  tenements.  In  the  eastmost  of 
these  we  lived,  and  here  ray  brothers  Raphe  and  Lawrence  were  born. 

The  north  mountain  of  the  canon  rose  a  little  way  back  of  the 
house;  in  front  of  it,  across  the  road  lay  a  gravelly  field,  then 
the  creek  and  beyond  that  the  railroad,  clinging  to  the  base  of  the 
other  mountain  to  the  south.  Our  world  was  shut  in  by  these  moun¬ 
tains,  and  we  used  to  speculate  about  what  might  be  seen  from  the  top, 
if  one  ever  got  there.  By  climbing  a  little,  you  could  see  bits  of 
the  snowy  range  to  the  west;  half  a  mile  to  the  east  a  bend  in  the 
road  and  a  spur  of  the  hill  hid  the  hamlet  of  Dumont.  We  were  about 
a  mile  from  a  neighbor  in  either  direction;  we  often  seemed  to  be 
the  only  family  in  the  place  and  were  left  pretty  much  to  our  own 
resources  to  range  the  base  of  the  hills,  collect  arrowheads,  and 
keep  up  with  the  succession  of  mountain  flowers  -  early  daisies,  blue 
pasque-flowers,  mariposa  lilies  and  all  the  rest.  Once  in  a  great 
while  Uncle  Ed  Berthoud  came  to  visit  us,  or  Aunt  Emilie  Sumner.  Our 
particular  friend  in  town  was  Mrs.  Partridge,  the  wife  of  the  station 
master;  it  was  she  who,  in  later  years,  wrote  us  of  the  death  of  the 
inventor  Adams,  whose  unlucky  smelting  scheme  led  Frank  Everett  and 
Steve  Hoyle  to  leave  Massachusetts  for  the  west: 
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Jan.  5,  1896. 

"Mrs .  Adams  is  divorced  from  Mr.  Adams  and  run  away  with  a 
young  man  only  20  years  old  and  married  him.  He  was  from  Council 
Bluffs.  His  people  are  very  indignant  over  the  affair.  Mr.  Adams 
lives  in  the  same  place  as  when  you  were  here." 

Dec.  13,  1896. 

"Mr.  Adams  died  in  October.  He  lived  in  that  little  Cabin  back 
of  the  Opera  House.  The  Miners  Union  took  care  of  him  some  time,  but 
it  was  a  Lodge  which  had  only  been  organized  a  short  time  and  of  course 
funds  low.  Then  the  people  here  went  in  and  done  all  they  could  for 
him,  and  provided  for  his  necessaries.  I  was  the  last  one  in  before 
he  died,  which  was  about  4  p.m.  and  about  6  p.m.  Ethel  and  Joe  Lawson 
went  in  with  his  supper  and  found  he  had  very  quietly  passed  away. 

In  mean  time  there  was  a  girl  from  Wisconsin  whom  he  had  formed  ac¬ 
quaintance  through  an  advertisement  en  route  here  to  marry  him.  I 
handed  him  a  letter  from  her  when  I  went  out  that  day  and  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  he  realized  the  position  she  would  find  him  and 
his  affairs  in,  and  the  strain  might  have  been  to  much  for  him  in  his 
weak  state  of  health.  Yes  we  all  expected  to  find  him  dead  at  any 
time.  I  never  saw  so  yellow  a  person  before." 

Another  friend  was  James  Hunter,  a  Philadelphian  who  had  come 
west  years  before  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  mountains,  and  could 
never  get  away  from  them.  I  learned  to  read  at  home,  and  went  to 
school  a  term  at  Dumont,  and  part  of  another  year  at  Lawson. 

In  November,  1892,  my  mother  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Uncle  Raphe 
Hoyle  came  out  from  Norwood,  and  took  the  four  oldest  of  us  back  to 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  we  arrived  on  December  10.  Elsie  went 
to  live  at  Uncle  George  Gay's,  and  Louise  at  Aunt  Clara  Everett's, 
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in  Norwood.  Little  Raphe,  my  brother,  had  never  been  well,  and  died 
when  a  child. 

Raphe  Hoyle  had  built  his  house  in  Norwood  in  his  father’s  pas¬ 
ture  on  what  is  now  Hoyle  Street.  In  1879  he  married  Carrie  Morse. 

A  cousin  of  hers  was  the  wife  of  Harvey  Wheeler  of  Concord;  when  he 
began  manufacturing  harness  at  Concord  Junction,  Uncle  Raphe  joined 
him  as  a  partner  in  that  enterprise,  and  in  1891  moved  his  wife  and 
daughter  Ethel  to  Concord;  his  second  daughter  Marion  was  born  there 
the  next  year.  Uncle  Raphe  was  a  perfectly  remarkable  example  of 
Yankee  mechanical  ingenuity;  when  he  was  seventeen  his  mother  said 
of  him  ’When  Raphe  wants  a  thing  he  makes  it, '  and  this  continued  to 
be  true  of  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  grafted  and  budded  fruit  trees, 
he  was  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  a  competent  plumber  and  electrician; 
never  satisfied  with  any  piece  of  apparatus  as  he  bought  it,  he  always 
took  it  apart  and  improved  it.  Probably  his  most  spectacular  achieve¬ 
ment  was  making  his  own  false  teeth.  He  made  several  sets,-  one  of 
the  earlier  ones  is  mentioned  by  his  sister  Clara  Everett  when  she 
wrote  to  her  daughter  Cora,  about  1891: 

"I  had  a  nice  letter  from  Carrie  today  —  they  went  to  the  ball 

&  had  an  elegant  time,  -  quite  swell.  Raph  wore  his  new  dress  suit 

and  his  new  teethl  --  he  has  just  made  himself  a  new  set.  Send  them 
a  bid  to  some  reception  Raph  can  come  to." 

i 

Four  or  five  years  later,  I  well  remember  going  to  Boston  with 
him  to  buy  teeth  for  the  last  set  he  made,  and  hearing  him  talk  with 
the  clerk  about  the  various  shades  available.  There  seemed  to  be  more 
variety  to  them  than  one  would  have  thought.  He  had  a  bicycle,  and 
always  owned  the  latest  model  until  automobiles  came  in.  On  one  occa- 
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sion  he  rode  with  a  Norwood  group  to  Buffalo.  In  1887  he  went  on  a 
bicycle  trip  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  wrote  this  letter  to  his  wife 
from  Cottage  City,  now  Oak  Bluffs: 

Cottage  City,  Mass., 

Aug.  3,  1887. 

"Dear  Carrie: 

I  arrived  O.K.  The  trip  on  the  boat  was  fine,  there  was  a 
strong  east  wind  and  a  heavy  swell  -  (the  swell  is  not  me)  and 
black  clouds  with  the  sun  and  moon  both  like  great  red  balls.  We 
had  to  look  out  for  our  own  wheels  at  the  boat  both  on  &  off  so  they 
were  not  jammed  —  Coming  up  the  wharf  both  sides  were  lined  with 
girls  and  they  all  hollered  and  waved  &  got  in  the  way  of  the  fellows 
"The  idea  of  bringing  a  wife  along"  I  heard  the  men  say  -  I  went  to 
the  hotel  at  once  and  got  my  supper  and  then  dressed  up  and  went  for 
a  ride,  there  were  lots  of  fellows  in  bunches  riding  around  and  I 
joined  them  and  rode  all  around.  The  electric  light  is  on  most  the 
streets  -  I  found  a  fellow  who  runs  the  tricycle  place,  who  was  at 
the  Bridgwater  normal  and  knows  Grace  Fisher,  Nel  Howard,  etc.  -  I 
have  a  room  in  the  Pawnee  #37  the  room  is  nice  &  cosy  -  I  am  going 
to  try  &  be  up  early  and  take  in  the  town  before  breakfast  -  There 
are  many  ladies  riding  the  bicycle  to  night  and  they  look  fine  -  I 
am  going  to  put  this  in  the  first  mail  which  closes  at  5  A.M.  I 
dont  know  what  you  would  do  down  here.  I  should  be  on  the  wheel  and 
you  would  have  to  roam  around  alone 

"I  think  I  shall  send  my  next  letter  (Friday  5  a.m.)  to  Norwood 
if  I  don't  hear  from  you  before  I  write  it  Thursday  night  -  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  come  home  Saturday  3  P.M.  as  the  ticket  is  only  good 
to  Saturday  at  12  P.M.  It  would  be  nice  to  come  down  here  with  Ethel 
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for  a  week.  Perhaps  next  summer.  I  was  kind  of  lonesome  coming  down 
in  the  cars  but  there  is  so  much  going  on  that  it  is  wearing  off. 

Now  aint  I  a  good  boy  to  write  you  so  much,  but  I  must  close  as  it 
is  10.30  and  bed  time.  There  is  gas  in  this  house  but  not  piped  for 
water  -  I  will  write  you  all  the  particulars  tomorrow. 

Good  bye 


Raphe . " 

The  automobile  was  really  made  for  him,  and  he  for  it  -  he  had 
his  first  car,  a  Rambler,  in  19uy,  and  a  Franklin  the  next  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  Elmore.  He  took  these  cars  apart  frequently;  he  added  to 
them  and  did  curious  things  to  them  and  enjoyed  their  eccentricities, 
since  they  were  far  from  being  the  well  behaved  machines  of  today. 

A  letter  written  in  1908  by  Aunt  Carrie  Hoyle,  concerning  a  trip  to 
Louise  Hoyle's  Commencement  at  South  Hadley,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
hazards  of  a  trip  of  about  one  hundred  miles  each  way: 

Concord,  June  23,  1908. 


"My  dear  Alex: 

We  had  a  delightful  auto  trip  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Commencement  last 
week  which  I  am  going  to  describe  to  you.  We  started  Monday  morning, 
all  four  of  us,  in  our  new  Franklin  car,  at  nine  o'clock  and  had  a 
fine  run,  with  no  mishaps,  to  Holyoke,  arriving  about  4.30.  We  took 
up  our  quarters  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel  in  Holyoke  and  after  leaving 
our  baggage,  thought  we  would  run  out  to  the  college.  As  we  turned 
the  comer  towards  So.  Hadley  we  saw  Harry  &  Charlotte  just  coming 
from  the  R.R.  station  with  their  suit-cases.  ’We  took  them  in  and  went 
over  to  the  college.  We  found  Aunt  Clara,  Cora,  Elsie  &  Eva  there. 
Louise  was  beaming  and  bustling,  looking  after  everybody.  She  had 
found  places  for  the  Norwood  people  near  by.  Win  and  Geo.  came  later 
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and  stopped  at  their  society  house  in  Amherst.  All  of  Louise's  imme¬ 
diate  family,  except  you,  were  there,  twelve  of  us.  We  all  deplored 
your  absence.  The  weather  was  perfect  and  we  attended  all  the  func¬ 
tions,  going  back  &  forth  from  Holyoke.  Louise  managed  the  large 
crowd  of  relatives  splendidly . " 

"On  Thursday  morning  we  started  home,  taking  Elsie  with  us  for  a 
visit.  We  rode  along  past  Springfield  without  Incident.  A  few  miles 
beyond,  a  tire  went  flat.  We  sat  under  a  tree  for  an  hour  while 
Uncle  R.  fixed  it.  We  had  to  turn  off  the  main  road  a  few  miltes  far¬ 
ther  on  on  account  of  repairs,  and  go  around  through  a  hilly  country 
road,  on  which  we  stopped  for  lunch.  We  had  eaten  our  lunch  and  were 
all  packed  in  again,  when  we  found  the  wheels  would  not  turn,  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  we  knew  not  what.  Things  looked  rather  dubious  as 
we  were  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  village.  Just  at  that  moment 
a  big  limousine  appeared  in  sight  with  only  a  chauffeur  in  it.  Uncle 
R.  stopped  him  and  asked  him  to  look  at  our  car.  He  examined  it  and 
said  the  trouble  was  in  the  gearing,  the  rear  axle  would  have  to  be 
removed  and  it  would  take  several  hours.  We  asked  him  where  he  was 
going,  he  said  "Groton."  Then  we  told  him  we  lived  right  on  his  way, 
and  he  took  us  and  all  our  baggage  into  his  car.  We  had  to  leave 
our  car  there,  beside  the  road,  all  night.  We  put  the  top  up  to  guard 
against  rain  and  got  an  old  farmer  to  promise  to  light  the  lamps  at 
dark." 

"The  kind  chauffeur  brought  us  to  our  door  in  Concord.  He  was  on 
his  way  from  New  York  to  the  Groton  School  to  bring  home  a  boy.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  miraculous?  that  he  should  come  along 
on  that  lonely  road,  just  at  the  needful  moment,  with  room  for  five 
and  all  their  baggage,  and  be  going  just  in  the  direction  of  home? 
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I  can  tell  you  we  were  all  profoundly  grateful." 

"The  next  morning  Uncle  R.  started  on  5.45  train  for  Boston, 
secured  a  Franklin  machinist  and  took  him  on  the  train  to  Brookfield, 
where  they  hired  a  stable  man  to  drive  them  the  eight  miles  out. 

They  found  the  car  just  as  we  left  it  and  as  soon  as  they  found  they 
could  fix  it,  sent  the  stable  man  home.  There  was  a  bolt  which  had 
worked  loose  and  dropped  into  the  gearing.  They  had  to  make  a  new 
bolt  and  adjust  it,  and  the  rear  wheels  and  axle  had  to  be  removed. 

It  took  them  three  hours  to  fix  it,  then  they  ran  speedily  home, 
arriving  just  in  time  for  the  man  to  take  the  nine  o'clock  train  for 
Boston.  Behold  the  adventures  of  those  who  travel  by  motor-car. 

Aunt  Carrie." 

Aunt  Maria  Gay  -  known  to  us  as  Auntie  Rye  -  and  her  family  were 
an  important  part  of  our  experience  in  Norwood.  Her  two  oldest  chil¬ 
dren,  JVillie  and  Mabel,  were  dead  before  we  came  east,  but  there  were 
the  three  others,  Harry,  Eva,  and  little  George.  Like  Uncle  Raphe, 
Auntie  Rye.  had  not  changed  very  much  from  her  student  days  at  Rutgers; 
she  was  easy  going,  full  of  fun,  fond  of  good  clothes  and  amusement, 
and  wonderfully  good  to  us  all.  There  was  much  daily  coming  and  going 
between  the  Everett  and  Gay  houses  and  much  visiting  back  and  forth 

to  Concord;  as  a  group  of  cousins  we  were  all  more  interested  in  one 

\ 

another  than  is  usual  now-a-days.  About  1896  Uncle  George  Gay  bought 
a  summer  cottage  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  Falmouth  Heights,  on 
Vineyard  Sound,  and  we  had  many  family  parties  there. 

I  prepared  for  college  at  the  Concord  High  School,  and  went  to 
Harvard;  both  my  sisters  went  from  the  Norwood  High  School  to  Mount 
Holyoke  College.  Elsie  began  her  Freshman  year  in  1902;  her  first 
letter  gives  the  schedule  of  her  work: 
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South  Hadley,  Sept.  18th,  1902. 

"My  dear  Alexander: 


It  was  so  nice  to  go  to  the 

post  office 

last  night 

and  find  a 

letter  waiting  for  a 

poor  little 

f re3hman . 

I  shall  try 

to  tell  you 

all  of  importance  that  has  happened  since  my 

arrival  on 

Tuesday  at 

three 

thirty  o'clock. 

n 

"First  of  all  we 

went  and  received  our 

class  cards 

and  found 

time 

and  place  of  our 

recitations 

it 

• 

Mon. 

Tues . 

Thurs . 

Friday 

Saturday 

9. 

Math. 

Math. 

Math . 

Math. 

9.50 

10.50 

English 

English 

11.45 

German 

German 

German 

German 

1.45 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

2.40 

3.35 

"This  Is  the  way  lessons  are  going  for  me.  I  shall  tell  you 
later  how  I  like  It." 

Feb.  2,  1903. 

"About  4.30  yesterday  Jessie  Caton  (’06)  and  I  went  to  walk  up 
the  Amherst  Road.  We  went  up  about  two  miles  towards  the  mountains. 
It  was  half  snowing  and  dark,  so  I  felt  quite  brave  going  so  far  from 
home ,  so  late  in  the  day.  But  Jessie  Is  known  as  "Baby  Jumbo."  She 
is  a  good  protector. " 

"Lunch  is  late,  I  take  it.  Something  a  little  extra.  The  hash 
finer  than  usual.  No  --  it  is  BEANS  this  noon.  But  I  like  them 
pretty  well.  Beans  and  fish  balls  appear  twice  a  week." 

Mar.  6,  1903. 

"The  sun  is  truly  hot  this  morning  and  foolish  girls  are  going 
about  out  of  doors  with  no  hats,  etc." 
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Oct.  4,  1903. 

’’Some  people  say  that  mountain  day  Is  coming  next  Tuesday.  It 
Is  time  as  all  the  leaves  are  turning  and  falling  off.  You  know  we 
never  know  when  mountain  day  is  coming  until  that  morning.  We  can 
guess  but  never  know  for  sure." 

Oct.  21,  1903. 

"Mountain  day,  Jessie  Caton,  Helene  Cummings  and  I  walked  up 
Mt .  Holyoke.  The  hotel  is  closed,  so  we  had  the  Mt.  almost  to  our¬ 
selves.  After  lunch  we  talked  all  about  our  doings  this  vacation. 
Foolish  I  know ,  but  truly  we  had  a  lovely  day  and  a  long  walk." 

"The  night  of  Miss  'Woolley' s  dinner  our  table  dressed  as  an  old 
fashioned  family.  I  was  about  25  yrs.  more  or  less.  Wore  an  old  blue 
silk  dress  of  Eva's  I  brought  for  dressing  up.  It  was  made  yrs.  ago, 
so  is  old  and  rather  tight.  No  neck  and  very  tight  sleeves.  I  pinned 
the  skirt  up  over  a  white  one,  "overskirt"  style.  Wore  a  high  hat, 
with  pink  and  blue  streamers  tied  under  my  chin.  Did  my  hair  down  in 
a  wash  woman's  knot  in  my  neck  and  had  one  long  curl.  With  a  veil, 
gloves,  blue  scarf,  etc . ,  it  was  quite  swell." 

Nov.  2,  1903. 

"Last  Thursday  Auntie  came  up  -  stayed  till  Sat.  morning. 

Friday  we  celebrated  Halloween,  so  she  saw  the  girls  in  all  their 
war  paint.  Mead,  Rockey,  and  Brigham  joined  in  a  fancy  dress  party 
in  the  Gym.  Had  an  orchestra  and  danced.  One  table  here  were  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims.  Another  s 1 s ters  -  nuns,  etc.,  three  were  Indians, 
cowboys,  sailors,  soldiers,  Japs.,  Chinamen,  Turks,  any  number  of 
Georges  and  Marthas  -  about  everything  you  could  think  of.  It  was  very 
pretty  and  great  fun.  Lillian  Maclay  was  one  of  the  "little  princes 
in  the  Tower." 
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(There  were  no  men,  of  course,  at  this  dance.) 

Feb.  8,  1904. 

"Last  week  I  had  a  fine  box  from  home.  It  contained  a  whole 
turkey,  potato  chips,  peas,  crackers,  cheese,  chocolate  cake,  jelly, 
nuts,  candy  --  a  little  bit  of  everything.  I  had  two  spreads  and  a 
series  of  eats.  Cake,  crackers,  etc.,  are  still  left.  It  was  a  birth¬ 
day  box  only  I  didn't  want  it  during  exams.,  so  it  came  just  the  day 
after  to  celebrate." 

.  Feb.  1904. 

"Saturday  afternoon  I  went  over  to  Amherst  to  a  D.  IT.  dance  with 
Win.  Five  others  went  from  here.  We  had  a  fine  snow  storm  to  go  over 
in,  but  the  house  is  right  on  the  car  line,  so  it  wasn't  so  bad." 

"There  were  sixteen  dances,  eight  before  supper,  and  eight  after. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  pretty  rooms,  saw  Win's  old  rooms." 

"For  supper  we  had  chicken  salad,  sandwiches,  etc.,  ice  cream  and 
coffee.  Arrived  home  just  as  the  10  o'clock  bell  was  sounding." 

Mar.  21,  1904. 

"Last  night  Williams  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  here.  They  are 
very  "slick"  and  play  &  sing  finely.  Much  better  than  Amherst. 

After  the  concert  there  was  the  usual  pink  ice  reception.  Then  they 
marched  about  the  campus  singing.  The  girls  in  each  house  would  clap 
&  then  the  men  would  go  from  house  to  house  and  sing.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  star  light  night  and  altogether  quite  an  un-Mt .-Holyoke-like 
proceeding." 

In  September,  1904,  Louise  entered  college,  and  lived  next  door 
to  Elsie  in  Safford  Hall.  She  did  not  care  for  her  room-mate  -  "But, 

I  room  right  side  of  Elsie  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  .In  the 
way  of  white  dirty  walls,  small  closet  and  solemn,  homesick  room-mate." 


. 
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Sept.  26,  1904.  (L.B.H. ) 

"Lessons  go  fairly  well  but  then  the  classes  have  not  been  regular 
and  fixed  enough  yet  to  tell  much  about  them  but  I  can  see  Trig,  loom¬ 
ing  up  before  me  as  something  horrible.  We  have  Trig.  Mondays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  and  SI.  Geom.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  so  that  we  are 
fairly  well  mathed." 

"In  Latin  we  are  reading  the  Senectute  and  I  have  the  terribly 
hard  Miss  Hoag.  She  is  fine  but  you  want  to  kick  something  she  looks 
so  angular  and  talks  so  sarcastically.  Greek  is  going  to  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  I  think.  We  read  Plato's  Apology.  English  is  rather  of  a 
picnic  yet  but  I  suppose  "things  will  take  a  turn." 

"I've  had  to  play  at  both  class  prayer  meetings  but  it  isn't  so 
bad  before  such  greenies." 

On  October  23,  1904,  Elsie  wrote  of  political  excitement,  and  an 
adventure  with  an  automobile: 

"Political  questions  take  up  all  our  time  now  days.  Each  house 
represents  a  state  and  we  are  to  have  all  the  conventions,  elections, 
etc.,  according  to  rule  and  regulation.  Safford  is  the  one  unusual 
house  and  we  are  the  state  of  Maine  representing  prohibition .  Perhaps 
you  will  be  interested  to  hear  some  of  the  campaign  songs,  etc.  All 
over  the  halls  are  posters  put  up  with  these  sort  of  sentiments." 

"To  the  Immortal  Carrie  Nation  --  we  are  with  her  heart  and  soul." 
or  "Ye  wives,  ye  mothers,  ye  sisters,  ye  aunts  stand  firm  and  fast  for 
Prohibition  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Woman's  Suffrage."  The  picture  of 
the  Pres.  Candidate,  Rev.  Mr.  Swallow  is  framed  in  gold  and  hung  in 
the  hall." 
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"Here  is  a  song: 

"Sing  a  song  of  Swallow 
Busy  as  a  bee 

He's  the  man  who  hates  the  rum 
Cheer  him,  one,  two,  three. 

Whoop  'er  up  for  Spooner 
Hip,  hip  hoorey. 

Swallow  -  Spooner  -  Spooner  -  Swallow 
They  shall  win  the  day." 

-You  can  imagine  what  fun  we  have." 

"Next  Wednesday,  the  night  of  the  Faculty  dinner  at  Miss  Woolley's, 
all  the  houses  are  to' have  campaign  dinners,  speeches,  etc." 

"Last  'Wednesday  morning  Mildred  Halsey,  Helen  Cummings  and  I  went 
driving.  The  old  horse  would  hardly  move.  We  didn't  get  home  till 
seven  o'clock.  Came  through  the  Notch  by  moonlight .  I  never  expected 
such  bliss.  We  had  very  few  adventures.  We  met  an  auto  on  a  narrow 

road.  Helen  was  driving  and  the  lone  man  in  the  auto  stopped  to  allow 

( 

us  to  go  by.  But  that  horse  simply  walked  over  to  the  auto  and  began 
to  sniff  and  smell  of  it.  The  man,  who'  was  very  nice  &  polite  had  to 
get  out  and  pull  the  horse  along.  It  was  very  funny  but  he  didn't 
laugh  till  we  were  past.  I  looked  back  and  saw  him  leaning  up  against 
the  auto  laughing  away  to  himself." 

At  that  time  all  the  girls  in  Mount  Holyoke  College  had  to  do 
some  part  of  the  'domestic  work'  of  the  institution.  Louise  had  to 
set  tables,  thus:  (Nov.  8,  1904) 

"You  just  ought  to  see  me  set  tables.  I  can  set  the  tables  for 
seventy-two  people,  with  knives  &  forks,  spoons,  soup  spoons,  butter 
dishes,  two  sets  of  glasses  and  plates,  all  in  half  an  hour  and  have 
them  look  reasonably  well.  When  again  I  have  to  set  tables  for  just 
Aunt  C.  &  I,  I  suppose  it  will  only  take  me  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
time . " 
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In  February,  1905,  Louise  began  to  take  piano  lessons  of  Professor 
Hammond . 

"I  have  begun  music,  a  week  ago  today  (Thursday)  I  had  my  first 
lesson  and  I  was  scared  stiff.  I  wouldn't  have  dared  claim  my  name 
hardly.  He  asked  me  about  forty  eleven  questions  and  seemed  very 
incredulous  that  I  had  had  so  much  good  music.  He  hardly  believed, 
seems  to  me,  that  I  had  had  the  2  &  3  part  inventions  and  told  me  to 
play  the  1st  three  part  to  him  next  time.  Then  he  gave  me  a  book  of 
Crammer  studies  and  some  Beethoven  variations.  They  are  terribly  easy 
and  he  seemed  quite  decently  pleased  with  them  today.  Said  I  played 
Bach  very  well  and  that  I  should  have  some  harder  music  after  this. 

Then  proceeded  to  give  me  a  little  waltz  which  is  awfully  easy.  Also 
I  have  a  new  variation  (about  9  pages  of  them  rather)  and  a  new  Crammer. 
He  said  in  the  first  place  that  he  would  have  to  have  two  or  three 
lessons  before  he  could  locate  me  and  I  suppose  he  will  after  a  while." 

Mar.  6,  1905.  (L.B.H. ) 

"Mr.  Hammond  has  given  me  some  Haydn  now.  It's  quite  easy  but 
he  said,  as  long  as  I  had  not  had  any,  I'd  better  right  away.  He 
doesn't  give  me  nearly  as  hard  things  as  Mrs.  Morse  and  I  wish  he 
would.  If  you  tell  him  you'd  like  harder  things,  he  says:  It's  how 
you  do  it  counts,  not  how  hard  it  is,  but  I  believe  in  feeling  as 
if  you  were  advancing  a  little." 

May  29,  1905.  (L.B.H.) 

"I  have  a  lovely  "Pres  de  la  mer" ,  Russian  now  which  takes  a  lot 
of  skilful  left  hand  execution.  Also  I  have  a  Russian  thing  which  is 
all  for  the  left  hand.  Mr.  Hammond  gave  a  long  rant  to  me  the  other 
day  on  the  freedom  of  America  &  how  we  ought  to  have  a  Thanksgiving 
every  week  instead  of  every  year.  The  Immediate  cause  was  his  tell- 
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ing  me  of  a  Russian  musician  who  is  considered  the  greatest  composer 
of  orchestral  music  of  modern  times  if  not  that  ever  lived.  He  said 
some  little  thing  about  the  policy  of  the  government  and  was  expelled 
from  his  position  in  the  academy  at  St.  Petersburg  &  all  the  great 
composers  have  gone  out  with  him." 

Oct.  24,  1905.  (L.3.H. ) 

"Sat.  A.M.  we  came  down  to  Springfield  (Avis  Baston,  Helen  Warren, 
Helen  Evans,  who  lives  in  Springfield  and  myself.)  In  the  aft.  we  went 
to  hear  the  Valkyrie  and  It  was  splendid.  Its  very  bewildering  but  I’d 
studied  up  my  little  book  and  understood  quite  a  lot  of  the  music  while 
we  had  the  story  down  pat.  Then  we  had  supper  at  Helen  E's  house  and 
Mr.  Evans  took  us  to  Faust  In  the  evening.  We  enjoyed  this  more  because 
the  music  is  more  familiar  &  story  like  and  the  whole  thing  grand. 
Mephestopeles  was  great .  We  have  been  practising  him  ever  since,  in 
fact  doing  all  of  it.  Today  we  got  up  late  and  Mr.  Evans  took  us  to 

drive  with  a  swell  pair  of  horses.  Then  we  had  a  luscious  dinner  & 

have  sat  around  &  talked  since.  We  have  to  go  back  to  Bible  Chem, 

Zoo,  Eng.  etc.,  tomorrow." 

Mar.  1,  1906.  (L.B.H.) 

"Last  night  the  B.B.B.  Club  (Boston  Baked  Bean)  had  a  meeting. 

I  didn't  grace  its  meeting  but  made  2  qts.  &  l/2  of  cream's  worth  of 
Trilby  cream.  You  never  saw  such  an  ain't  beaten  up  and  I  had  such  a 
cream  bath  I  felt  just  like  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale  whose  step¬ 
mother  was  going  to  let  her  bathe  in  milk  &  drink  wine." 

April  14,  1906.  (L.B.H.) 

"My  domestic  work  has  been  changed  to  trays,  i.e.  preparing  trays 
for  people  who  wish  meals  In  their  room." 
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"I  have  made  fine  poached  eggs  and  lots  of  toast  and  tea  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  regular  dinner  besides  today.  Have  to  carry  the  trays  to  the 
rooms  and  later  collect  &  wash  dishes." 

"One  tray  girl  is  ill  and  the  other  not  returned  and  I  have  to 
substitute.  0  it's  great  I  Have  spent  2  hrs .  on  it  today." 

In  June  1906,  I  went  to  Europe  on  a  travelling  fellowship,  just 
after  Elsie  graduated  from  college.  She  wished  to  teach  in  a  High 
School.  No  position  had  turned  up  by  September,  so  she  began  work 
in  a  district  school  in  Acushnet,  Massachusetts.  Here  is  her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it: 

Acushnet,  September  18,  1906. 

"My  dear  Alex: 

For  two  weeks,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Lonlyville,  I  have  been 
teaching,  what  do  you  suppose':  The  Perry  Hill  district  school.  I 
tried  in  vain  for  a  High  School  to  teach  any  subjects  I  knew  anything 
about.  Then  took  the  first  thing  I  could  get,  teaching  all  grades 
from  one  to  eight,  minus  the  seventh.  There  are  twenty-one  children, 
ages  from  six  to  fourteen.  School  hours  nine  to  twelve  and  one  to 
four.  I  have  promised  to  stay  a  term." 

"Do  you  know  where  Acushnet  is?  No?  Well  six  and  one-half  miles 
from  New  Bedford,  which,  as  you  know  is  on  Buzzards  Bay,  way  across 
from  Woods  Hole.  I  live  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Lund's  Comers 
which  is  the  end  of  the  car  line.  From  there  one  walks  or  drives." 

"I  board  and  room  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Pratt.  His 
household  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Pratt  --  "as  was  &  Bumpus",  niece  May 
Allen  an  old  maid  aged  forty,  and  niece  Susan  Culhane,  "six,  goin  on 
seven  comin  December"  and  in  the  third  grade.  There  are  four  rooms 
down  stairs  and  three  up,  plus  a  large  store  room.  "The  Teacher's 
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room  is  about  two  by  four.  Ceiling  slants  down  and  two  little  win¬ 
dows.  The  wall  paper  is  yellow,  bright  and  the  carpet,  now  covered 
by  braided  rag  rugs,  is  blue.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  especially 
touching.  A  large  sized  picture  of  ex-President  McKinley,  a  "Lovers’ 
Lane  in  Winter "  and  an  old  old  fashioned  print  "These  are  my  Jewels." 

On  a  shelf  in  the  corner  are  four  broken  clocks  of  varying  age  and 
size,  two  vases  (cracked)  and  some  horrible  little  things  made  of 
colored  glass,  hats,  shoes,  etc.  They  must  have  all  come  with  soap 
I  think.  Also  a  feather  bed’" 

-Ve  eat  in  the  kitchen  next  the  stove  and  such  strange  manners 
of  cooking  and  serving.  "Good  fathers  —  no  human"  could  stand  it 
long.  For  instance  at  breakfast,  oatmeal  is  put  on  in  dishes  at  the 
places,  coffee  is  poured  out,  and  greasy  ham  and  potatoes  —  in  one 
dish  —  put  on  the  table  —  all  to  cool.  Then  the  multitude  sits 
down,  each  man  for  himself  and  eats,  dipping  into  the  central  dishes 
with  his  or  her  own  individual  fork.  Knives  are  used  as  we  use  forks." 

"Put  I  do  wish  you  could  behold  the  "best  room."  I  can  not  do  it 
justice.  Large  flowered  paper  —  dark  and  staringly  fixed  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Green  and  red  flowered  carpet.  The  blinds  always  closed,  and 
the  curtains  three-quarters  way  down.  Door  never  open  but  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday.  Between  two  windows  is  a  big  colored  print  framed 
in  heavy  gold,  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Queen, 
gowned  in  pale  blue  is  seated  in  a  rustic  chair  against  a  brilliant 
sunset.  The  little  prince  is  a  blaze  of  Royal  Purple.  The  whole  is 
protected  by  pale  straw  colored  netting.  The  other  pictures  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  the  Queen  but  the  "Boy  on  the  Burning  Deck"  is  there, 
Ihe  Child  David"  amid  a  pastoral  scene  and  six  family  groups.  In 
the  corner  sits  an  instrument ,  a  red  plush  "throw"  draped  about  the 
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top,  over  which  Gospel  Hymn  Books  are  gracefully  scattered.  On  a  poor 
little  mantel-shelf  sit  six  heavy  vases,  in  a  straight  line,  pictured 
with  scenes  from  the  Book  of  Revelations.  The  best  books,  never 
opened  but  carefully  dusted  are  piled  log  cabin  style  on  the  centre 
table,  a  card  dish,  pictured  with  the  cliffs  at  Cottage  City,  sits  on 
top  of  the  books.  About  the  room  the  horsehair  furniture  is  carefully 
placed.  Wouldn’t  you  love  to  see  it  and  play  on  the  Instrument?" 

" I  am  not  going  to  stay  in  Acushnet  after  Christmas  but  till 
then  I  can  stick  it  out  and  learn  lots." 

Acushnet,  October  1,  1906. 

"My  dear  Alexander: 

Four  weeks  and  one  day  have  I  been  a  school  teacher  and  it  doesn't 
seem  half  that  time.  The  hours  in  school  go  very  quickly  and  the  hours 
after  four  o'clock  are  very  slow.  It  is  now  ten  minutes  of  six  and  we 
have  been  through  supper  a  whole  half  hour.  The  Pratts  had  company 
up  to  spend  the  day  --  Sarah  Bates,  Mrs.  Pratt's  cousin  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  John  Hammett  of  Longs  Plain  Road.  Sarah  Bates  is  about  seventy  -- 
a  little  old  lady,  who  dresses  in  gray,  and  wears  three  aprons  when 
visiting.  She  knows  the  family  trees  up  and  down  of  every  family  in 
Acushnet  and  can  begin  with  any  branch  working  backward  or  forward. 

"She  as  was  -  whose  eldest  daughter  married  so  and  so."  Mrs.  Hammett 

is  a  widow,  dresses  in  black  and  white  calico,  wears  a  white  apron 
covered  with  a  grey  gingham  and  speaks  often  of  the  departed  John. 

They,  together  with  Mrs.  Pratt  and  niece  May,  have  sewed  and  sighed 
all  day.  Not  once  have  I  seen  them  smile.  Of  course  I  have  been  here 
but  little,  but  at  table  they  were  utterly  sad  and  except  when  dis¬ 
cussing  some  bit  of  ancient  history,  were  all  silent.  You  should  see 
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them  drink  out  of  their  saucers  and  eat  entirely  with  their  knives. 
For  supper  we  have  "bread  and  SPREADINGS."  Do  you  have  such  luxuries 
in  France  or  wherever  you  are?" 

About  the  middle  of  October  Elsie  left  Acushnet  and  taught  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  the  High  School  at  Hudson,  New  York.  In  November 
she  went  down  to  Newburgh  to  visit  the  Belknap  aunts,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  place;  she  wrote: 

-  "I  wish  you  could  have  spent  the  two  days  here  with  me  and 

could  see  for  yourself  the  home  of  our  paternal  ancestors.  I’ll  do 
my  best  to  pass  it  on  to  you.  As  Eva  (Gay)  and  I  came  up  from  the 
boat  we  passed  a  little  old  church  -  that  is  -  where  Sarah  Elizabeth 
and  Mark  Hoyle  were  married,  and  directly  across  the  street  is  the 
house  where  they  lived  before  going  to  Boston.  And  so  it  goes  -  as 
Eva  says  we  truly  seem  to  have  some  connections  with  almost  every  old 
.house  about  this  neighborhood.  There  is  the  house  of  the  original 
Elsie  Belknap  -  for  whom  I  was  named  -  and  Washington's  headquarters 
where  some  ancestor  lived." 

After  the  year  in  Hudson,  Elsie  decided  to  try  her  fortunes  in 

the  west.  Here  again  she  started  in  a  district  school: 

Shaws  Ranch, 

Longmont ,  Colo . , 

Sept.  5,  1907. 

"My  dear  Alexander: 

I  wrote  you,  I  think,  that  It  was  up  to  me  to  teach  district 
school  In  Niwot.  Well  last  Sunday  I  departed  from  Boulder  and  Monday 
began  my  duties.  The  school  is  "a  half"  from  Shaw's  -  where  teacher 
always  lives.  All  went  O.K.  and  the  children  (24)  were  all  angelic. 
But  -  the  hay  fever  -  the  invention  of  the  devil  -  has  been  awful. 

So  today  -  with  many  misgivings  -  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Pres. 
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of  the  School  Comm,  telling  him  that  on  account  of  hay,  I  would  have 
to  quit  the  country  Friday.  Then  I  wondered  what  would  become  of 
little  Elsie  -  when  the  'phone  rang  and  the  Fisk  Agency  in  Denver 
called  up,  saying  that  they  had  a  place  for  me  to  teach  English  in  the 
High  School  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  It  is  a  town  of  about  7,000 
people  and  I  shall  get  §75.  per  for  nine  months.  I  shall  enjoy  high 
school  work  more  after  the  experience  gained  in  dear  Hudson  and  if 
the  school  is  a  good  one  and  the  teachers  O.K.  I  ought  to  have  a  good 

time.  So  here's  to  luck  for  moi." 

"I  start  for  the  Unknown  from  Denver  Sat.  at  7.30  P .11.  and  about 
Rock  Springs  -  I'll  tell  you  later.  Write  to  me  please! 

With  love  to  you, 

Elsie  Belknap  Hoyle." 

Rock  Springs, 

Wyoming , 

Sept.  19,  1907. 

"My  dear  Alex: 

Your  post-card  from  Verona  Just  received.  My  it  seems  "a  far 
call"  from  Verona,  Paris  or  any  other  place  in  the  old  world.  Here 
am  I  your  sister,  Elsie  Belknap,  teaching  in  a  big  mining  camp  in 
south  west  Wyoming.  I  have  to  pinch  myself  once  in  a  while  to  see 
if  this  is  truly  Elsie  or  some  one  else." 

"So  far,  it  is  O.K.  The  school  is  crude  but  interesting.  The 
work  much  easier  than  in  Hudson  because  the  classes  are  smaller.  I 
can  stand  the  crudeness  with  twenty-live  a  month  extra.  To  be  sure 
board  and  room  are  thirty-five  per  month  but  so  costs  everything  in 
the  west." 

"I  have  a  room  in  a  small  one  story  cottage  —  Xlopping  family. 
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They  are  C.  S.  people  and  Mr.  K -  reads  Science  &  Health  to  Mrs. 

K,  every  night.  She  is  a  bit  deaf  and  the  House  being  small  and  the 
walls  thin,  I  receive  full  benefit.  My  room  is  comfortable,  large 
and  clean.  I  eat  at  the  only  place  in  town  to  eat  --  "The  Commercial 
Hotel."  It  is  filled  with  travelling  men,  more  or  less  rude  but  we 
have  a  table  to  ourselves,  so  they  don't  count.  We  are  Dr.  Elakesly 
the  Supt.,  Mr.  Tidball  the  Frinc.,  a  Wyoming  youth.  Miss  Dickerson, 
Miss  Lawrence  &  Miss  Stevens,  grade  teachers.  The  other  teachers  in 

town  are  mostly  old  timers  and  eat  and  room  in  some  place.  Dr.  E - 

is  rather  fxissy,  like  a  pussy  cat  but  very  nice.  Mr.  T - is  so 

far,  very  jolly  and  thank  heaven,  doesn't  take  life  seriously.  He 
is  very  western  but  not  the  would  be  wild  and  woolly  type.  We  hear 

he  is  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Laramie  and  he  has  no  peace,  for  we  give 

subtle  hints  and  he  gets  fussed.  Miss  D -  is  from  N.  Y.  State, 

very  nice.  Miss  L -  from  California,  a  bit  loud,  but  means  well. 

Miss  S -  from  Denver,  homesick  &  doesn't  count.  Oh,  I  forgot, 

Mrs.  Clewington,  the  old  cat,  always  making  disagreeable  remarks  and 
sitting  on  people.  Mr.  Tidball  helps  a  good  thing  on  and  we  all  get 
lots  of  fun  out  of  her  ugly  temper." 

"The  town  is  in  the  midst  of  sand  and  sage  bush.  Some  of  the 
sand  is  flat  and  some  is  queer,  desert  hills,  no  green,  real  grass 
green,  just  sage.  There  are  no  trees  here,  never  many  birds  they 
say.  Too  high  up  in  the  air.  The  mornings  are  cold  and  clear  and 
still.  Then  by  10  A.M.  it  is  hot  —  by  1  P.M.  sand  storms  and  high 

Wind  --  by  5  P.M.  quiet  again  and  by  7,  clear,  cool  and  a  beautiful 

outlandish  sunset.  They  say  it  rains  once  in  a  while,  but  usually  It 
is  clear  every  day  morning  and  evening." 
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"The  town  is  owned  almost  as  are  the  coal  mines  by  the  Union 
Pacific  R.R.  people.  The  houses,  the  whole  place  has  the  air  of  stay¬ 
ing  Just  a  while  to  make  the  money,  then  getting  away  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Lots  of  Japs  work  in  the  mines." 

"I  teach  English  and  one  class  in  Ancient  History.  My  year  in 
Hudson  taught  me  a  lot,  and  so  far  the  work  is  very  easy." 

By  the  next  spring  Elsie  was  engaged  to  "Mr.  Tidball,  the  Princ." 
Louise  graduated  from  college  the  same  year,  and  her  commencement  was 
the  occasion  of  a  famous  meeting  of  her  relatives.  She  thus  refers 
to  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  their  entertainment. 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 

( June ,  1908 . ) 

"My  dear  brother: 

"This  is  out  in  the  grand  pine  grove  on  the  side  of  Prospect." 

"No  it  isn't  either,  its  down  in  the  gym.  while  I  wait  to  draw 
tickets  for  all  sorts  of  Commencement  things.  I  am  almost  insane 
getting  tickets  for  all  ray  numerous  family  who  are  flocking  up.  I  am 
tickled  to  pieces  to  have  them  come  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  grand 
family  reunion  but  its  almost  impossible  to  get  many  of  them  into 
things.  Aunt  Carrie,  Uncle  Raph,  Ethel  &  Marion  are  coming  up  in  the 
new  auto  and  staying  in  Holyoke  at  the  Hamilton.  They  are  coming  Mon¬ 
day.  Aunt  Clara  and  Cora  are  coming  Monday  also.  They  are  to  stay 
at  the  minister's  in  the  village.  Then  also  Harry  and  Charlotte  are 
coming  Monday.  They  say  that  George  is  coming  up  to  surprise  me,  so 

I  can't  know  anything  about  that." 

"Eva  and  Elsie  are  arriving  this  noon.  I  went  down  to  Springfield 
Monday  to  see  her  go  through  on  the  train  and  to  take  note  of  the  love 
lights  in  her  eyes.  They  were  not  so  very  conspicuous.  She  was  quite 
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happy  and  contented  looking  however." 

"Senior  Mountain  Day  was  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I  simply 
had  the  best  time  of  my  life  but  I'm  simply  dead  tired  now.  We  started 
Tuesday  P.1T.  at  4  o'clock  and  got  up  at  about  6  o'clock.  Then  we  got 
dressed  for  supper  which  began  at  about  7.30.  We  were  awfully  lucky 
at  getting  at  a  table  with  the  people  we  wanted  to  be  with  and  had  a 
high  old  time.  The  toasts  were  great  and  nobody  cried,  which  was  a 
great  relief.  Then  we  danced  till  10  o'clock  then  had  stunts  from 
10  -  11.30.  We  had  parts  from  every  play  or  entertainment  the  class 
has  given,  then  too,  parodies  on  the  years'  entertainments." 

"At  twelve  began  the  four  class  meetings  with  the  different  offi¬ 
cers  in.  At  1  o'clock  we  began  Senior  class  meeting  with  the  class 
roll.  Nobody  answered  "guilty"  (i.e.  engaged  to  be  married)  who  had 
not  already  done  so  before.  It  wasn't  half  as  exciting  as  it  might 
have  been.  Dora  Orr  is  engaged  to  a  Harvard  '06  man,  Phil  Warren  by 
name.  Then  at  2  we  adjourned.  7/e  got  some  ginger  pop  and  went  out 
and  sat  on  the  piazza  and  my!  it  was  great.  The  moon  was  just  set¬ 
ting  and  was  sitting  perkey-like  up  on  the  horizon,  bright  red.  From 
3  -  4.30  I  slept  on  the  edge  of  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  There  were 
we  five  Sigma  Seniors  in  a  tiny  room  for  two  ordinarily.  We  drew  lots 
for  the  places  and  I  got  one  of  three  on  two  cot  mattresses  on  the 
floor.  At  4.30  I  went  out  to  gaze  on  the  sun-rise.  It  was  misty,  but 
when  the  mist  broke  away  once  and  awhile  the  river  and  towns  below  were 
great  with  little  clouds  floating  around.  I  tried  to  sleep  till  break¬ 
fast  time  but  I  had  a  toast  at  breakfast  and  it  got  wearing  on  my 
nerve  so  I  had  to  get  up  and  go  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  re¬ 
hearse  a  little.  At  nine  you  bet  we  wore  all  ready  to  hustle  in  to 
breakfast.  Five  of  us  who  knew  each  other  best  had  toasts.  Here  we 
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were  seated  around  the  central  table  trying  to  play  we  were  having  a 
grand  time  but  shaking  in  our  shoes.  We  all  got  along  all  right,  at 
least  people  laughed  at  the  right  time." 

"Then  we  had  the  mail.  Even  I  got  fifty  letters  and  candy  and 
flowers  while  many  friends  got  many  more." 

"The  grand  occasion  was  when  the  honorary  members  came  up  the 
mountain  and  we  had  our  truly  real  banquet.  I  was  glad  I  wasn't  one 
of  the  poor  souls  who  had  to  spiel  with  their  eagle  eyes  fixed  on  you." 

"My  lots  are  all  drawn  and  are  bum  ones  so  I  guess  I'll  close  up." 

"A  lot  of  love  to  you 

from 

Louise ." 

In  August,  1908,  shortly  after  I  had  come  back  from  Europe,  Elsie 
was  married  to  Lewis  Tidball  at  Uncle  Raphe's  house  in  Concord,  and 
went  back  to  Rock  Springs.  They  spent  the  next  summer  in  Bellingham, 
Washington.  In  June  Elsie  wrote: 

"I  would  just  love  to  see  Aunt  Clara.  She  wrote  me  such  a  nice 
long  letter  the  other  day.  She  is  all  right  -  only  when  I  spill  water 
on  the  kitchen  floor  -  or  use  the  wrong  kind  of  a  dish  towel  -  or  eat 
with  my  fingers  -  it  is  not  a  bit  of  fun  because  no  one  pounces  on  me 
and  most  eats  me  up.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  more  enjoyable 
than  one  of  Clackie's  good  "blowings  ups,"  beginning  with  "Good  fathers" 
and  ending  up  with  "Now  clear  out  -  I  want  a  few  minutes  peace."  Lew 
told  me  he  liked  Aunt  Clara  best  of  all  my  relatives  -  and  he  would 
like  to  see  her  again  very  much  in  order  to  hear  her  frank  remarks. 
Perhaps  you  weren't  present  when  she  told  him  she  had  known  a  good 
many  western  men  and  lots  of  them  were  no  good l  "Didn't  amount  to 
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a  row  of  pins."  It  pleased  Lew  to  pieces." 

Louise  TIdball  was  born  in  August,  1909;  in  1911  the  family  moved 
to  Bellingham,  Washington,  where  Lewis  became  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Lewis,  Jr.  and  Alex  were  both  born  there. 

From  Bellingham  the  Tidballs  went  to  Laramie,  when  Lewis  became 
Superintendent  of  Schools ,  and  later  to  Cheyenne  when  he  was  appointed 
State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Since  returning  to  the  University 
at  Seattle  to  take  his  Ph.D.,  he  has  been  president  of  the  Gray's 
Harbor  Junior  College  at  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

Lawrence  Winthrop  Hoyle,  the  youngest  of  us,  stayed  in  Colorado 
with  his  father.  Lawrence  went  to  school  in  Boulder;  in  1917  he  went 
to  Europe  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  served  in  France 
and  occupied  Germany  until  1919.  As  a  result  of  a  very  severe  influ¬ 
enza  attack  in  France,  he  developed  arthritis  soon  after  his  return, 
and  was  an  invalid  some  years  before  his  death  in  1940,  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  He  married  -Ruth  Alabough  Davis  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  their  son  Winthrop  is  now  (1941)  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

In  September,  1908,  Louise  began  teaching  in  the  High  School  at 
North  Attleboro,  and  stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  1911  when  she 
went  to  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  teach  in  the  Colegio  Internacional,  an 
American  School  for  girls,  an  offshoot  of  the  School  in  Madrid  founded 
by  Mrs.  Gulick.  The  passage  over  was  very  rough,  and  Louise  was  very 
miserable.  Her  first  letter  describes  the  schools 

Mar.  1911. 

Colegio  Internacional, 

Sarria,  Barcelona. 

"My  dear  Alex: 

It  was  sure  a  great  comfort  to  arrive  last  Monday  evening  and 
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find  a  postal  from  you  and  soon  to  find  a  letter  arriving  for  me. 

That  was  a  merry  little  joke  you  made  about  Sunday  weather  being  nice  — 
that  Sunday  you  were  in  Washington l  We  were  being  played  ball  with, 
and  there  were  millions  of  whitecaps  with  every  half  hour  an  awful  spit 
of  snow  or  rain.  Avis  wrote  that  the  papers  in  America  had  reported 
awful  weather  and  that  Mar.  7,  Tues.,  was  the  worst  day  for  years! 

I  can  believe  it  with  no  difficulty,  although  really  there  were  a  group 
of  us  who  rejoiced  the  worse  weather  got,  as  we  thought  there  was  more 
chance  of  an  end  to  it  soon." 

"First  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  here  a3  you  can  see  my  detailed 
journeyings  from  Aunt  Clara’s  letters.  I  am  worried  for  fear  our  mail 
at  Algiers  died  somewhere  as  some  boat  people  wrote  me  from  Germany 
that  the  mail  they  sent  them  had  not  arrived  in  Germany,  and  a  joke 
postal  sent  here  to  me  never  arrived.  I  expect  my  trip  was  like  every¬ 
one's  only  instead  of  having  a  lonesome  time,  I  don't  mean  people 
usually  do,  but  I  was  expected  to.  I  had  just  a  glorious  time  after 
Friday  of  the  first  week,  and  I  never  felt  homesick.  The  days  when  I 
knew  none  and  ought  to  feel  so,  I  couldn't  feel  at  all.  I  know  one 
night  when  I  struggled  to  bed,  EMPTY  and  aching  I  decided  I  was  home¬ 
sick  and  would  cry,  but  I  could  not  summon  a  tear  01  even  a  pitying 
thought  for  myself.  Till  I  left  Genoa,  I  didn't  have  to  try  my  French 
or  knowledge  of  money  as  there  was  always  a  boat  person  to  help  me 
out,  but  I  really  got  along  surprisingly  well." 

"Elsie  and  Bartha  met  me  at  Porte  Bou  at  the  Spanish  frontier  and 
w©  soon  were  booming  on  a  special  edition  of  train  to  go  on  which  we 
had  to  pay  I  believe  38j^  extra,  towards  Barcelona.  We  had  come  right 
through  the  Pyrenees  and  the  scenery  was  good.  It's  funny,  you  have 
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to  have  your  luggage  Inspected  for  food  every  time  you  come  Into  a 
Spanish  city,  to  he  taxed  for  it.  Here  at  the  school  we  are  outside 
the  city  limits  so  when  we  ride  in  in  an  electric  car,  a  soldier  comes 
on  and  looks  at  you.  It  was  dark  so  I  couldn’t  see  much  of  B.  that 
night  but  we  soon  were  in  our  little  "tram"  coming  up  our  mountain 
side,-  the  mountain  is  Vallvidrera.  We  are  about  half  an  hour  out  of 
the  city  up  on  this  hill  from  which  we  can  see  the  whole  city  and  the 
Mediterranean.  We  live  in  four  houses  built  right  up  against  the  hill 
so  our  back  windows  look  right  against  the  hillside.  We  are  all  en¬ 
closed  in  a  high  green  iron  fence  and  we  are  always  locked  in.  Our 
porter  Claudio  (pron.  Cloudlo)  is  a  killing  cow-eyed  man,  who  lives 
with  his  family  in  rooms  which  are  in  a  wall-fence  which  separates  two 
of  our  gardens  but  which  have  a  stairway  going  up  over  and  arches  going 
through.  When  you  pass  him  in  the  yard,  off  comes  his  hat  and  he 
stands  "on  guard."  Then  sometimes  the  gate  is  tended  by  a  one-eyed 
maid,  Maria,  who  always  runs  and  opens  the  door  for  you  murmuring, 
"Buenos  dias"  or  whatever  it  is.  At  first  I  was  struck  dumb  but  now 
I  murmur  "Buenos  dias"  too.  Our  four  villas  (I  formerly  thought  villa 
meant  about  like  palace)  are  named,  beginning  with  the  one  up  the  hill, 
Pineda,  Los  Pinos,  Sarah,  Gloria,  d  sounds  like  th  ere  so  it  makes 
Pineda  prettier  sounding.  It  means  pine-grove.  I  live  in  Los  Pinos 
in  a  round  tower  room  second  story.  It  is  a  lovely  big  room  and  I  get 
nice  morning  sun  but  so  far  the  room  has  been  cold  unless  I  keep  going 
continually  a  little  gas  heater,  then  it  is  good.  I  can't  see  why  the 
houses  are  so  cold  when  our  gardens  are  just  full  of  flowers.  It's 
the  cold  plaster  they're  made  of  and  no  general  heating  scheme  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Our  first  house  is  mottled  colors,  our  house  white  with  mottled 
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towers,  the  next  one  -  Sarah  -  where  we  eat  is  pale  green  and  Gloria 
where  a  lot  of  the  girls  live  is  lavender.  All  the  way  on  ray  trip, 
when  I'd  see  killing  pink,  lavender,  etc.,  houses  in  dear  gardens,  I 
would  declare  that  I  was  going  to  live  in  one  some  day,  hut  I  never 
dreamed  I  was  coming  to  one." 

"The  gardens  are  not  very  old  as  these  houses  are  decidedly  in  the 
new  part  of  the  city,  so  our  orange  trees  are  not  large,  nor  our  palms 
compared  to  many  gardens  but  they  are  large  according  to  my  H.  E.  Ideas. 
Then  we  have  lots  of  lovely  pines,  and  almond  trees.  All  our  walls 
have  lovely  roses  climbing  and  the  violets  are  wonderful.  Those  great 
big  single  ones,  sweet  as  can  be  and  long  stems.  There  are  great  mar¬ 
guerite  bushes  everywhere  and  when  I  arrived  my  room  was  just  full  of 
them.  I  have  taken  some  pictures  of  the  garden  I'll  send  if  good." 

"We  Americans  have  our  own  little  dining  room,  informal  breakfast 
7.30  -  8.30,  dinner  1.15,  tea  at  about  4.30,  supper  at  7.  We  live 
beautifully  on  just  piles  of  chicken  and  artichokes,  etc.,  and  have 
the  most  lovely  serving.  I  have  eaten  at  least  five  oranges  a  day 
ever  since  I  have  been  here.  After  every  meal  everybody  eats  at  least 
two  and  I  never  dreamed  of  such  luscious  great  oranges.  They  are  12 
cents  a  dozen  at  the  expensive  seasons." 

"The  girls  have  their  own  dining  rooms  —  French,  German,  English 
and  we  have  to  sit  with  them  during  dinner  and  converse.  They  eat 
3/4  of  an  hour  earlier  at  dinner  time.  I  haven't  been  at  their  table 
yet  but  shall  be  at  the  English  table  soon." 

"We  have  eight  Spanish  teachers  who  do  all  the  dirty  work  such  as 
eating  with  them  always,  taking  them  to  walk  afternoons,  and  taking 
them  shopping  if  necessary.  The  girls  street  dress  is  very  pretty. 
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Dark  blue  serge  suits  trimmed  with  black  braid  this  way  and 
a  soft  blue  felt  hat  with  a  soft  blue  silk  scarf  around  it." 


"Elsie  &  Bertha  each  have  so  many  daughters  who  have  to 


bring  their  letters  unsealed  to  them,  and  whom  Elsie  &  B. 

see  to  having  proper  number  of  baths  and  tend  if  they  have  colds. 

All  our  sheets,  etc.,  are  such  lovely  linen  and  such  nice  monograms. 

The  girls  have  of  course  to  learn  sewing,  etc.,  and  such  marvellous 
lace  as  they  make  -  pillow  lace.  I  can  see  Clack's  (Aunt  Clara's) 
eyes  stick  out  now.  E.  &  B.  both  know  how.  I'm  going  to  learn." 

"And  please  get  out  of  your  head  all  sanctimonious  ideas!  Miss 
Webb,  a  Wellesley  grad,  is  a  peach,  and  just  as  bad  as  anybody.  Really 
I  think  we  are  more  liberal  than  Cora's  Normal  School.  Miss  W.  loves 
cards  and  two  evenings  E.  &  B.  &  she  &  I  have  played  "500"  madly. 

There  is  no  more  emphasis  on  religion  than  any  school.  We  have  chapel 
from  9.00  -  9.10  every  A.M,  They  have  Christian  End.  Thurs .  eve  for 
1/2  hr.,  &  Sunday  A.M.  they  have  church  in  our  little  auditorium  Sc 
the  girls  have  their  own  meeting  Sunday  eve.  Sunday  A.M.  we  have 
different  preachers  from  Barcelona,  from  diff.  missions  as  of  course 
those  are  about  the  only  available  Protestant  preachers.  We  have  quite 
a  few  Catholic  girls  who  go  to  Mass  in  Barcelona.  There  is  an  Eng. 
church  in  B.  to  which  Elsie  &  B.  go  quite  often.  We  are  going  next 
Sunday.  You  see  church  here  is  conducted  in  Spanish  as  well  as  chapel 
except  Sat.  Monday  is  our  free  day." 

"I  teach  only  three  half  hours  every  A.M,,  and  have  my  Spanish 
lesson  2-3,  five  days  a  week.  Dona  Maria  is  my  teacher.  She  knows 
almost  no  Eng.  so  it's  fine.  Your  nice  little  dictionary  is  our  go 
between  when  I  can't  understand  her  French  explanations.  My  vocabulary 
for  today  is  all  the  members  of  the  family  from  father  to  cousin." 
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"The  newspapers  are  killing.  All  the  front  page  is  taken  up  with 
large  death  notices  —  which  only  the  rich  can  afford.  This  is  an 
honor  to  the  dead." 

"Saturday  P.M.  the  school  was  invited  to  go  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  little  Wesleyan  chapel  so  of  course  it  had  to  accept,  and  Elsie 
and  I  skipped  some  of  it  as  it  was  all  Spanish  and  went  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  It  was  a  great  church  holiday  so  we  got  in  for  a  service  and 
I  am  just  fascinated  by  that  lovely  place.  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  cathedrals  but  I  was  fascinated  and  Elsie,  who  has  seen  a  lot 
says  it's  supposed  to  be  good.  It  was  begun  in  1298.  They  are  just 
finishing  the  main  tower  now.  It  is  not  ornate  and  very  dark.  The 
choir  takes  up  an  immense  amount  of  space  right  opposite  the  high  altar. 
Elsie  says  that  is  quite  Spanish.  The  cloisters  have  a  wonderful  centre 
pool  with  lovely  great  white  geese  swimming  around  and  Immense  palms." 

"Vacation  begins  Apr.  6  for  2  weeks.  Isn't  it  a  joke  for  me  to 
walk  right  into  a  vacation.  Elsie  has  it  all  planned  for  her  and  me 
to  go  to  the  Balearic  Islands  for  Holy  Week.  I  think  it's  rank  extra¬ 
vagance  for  me  when  I've  just  seen  so  many  things  but  she  can't  go  alone 
and  nobody  else  here  can  go  and  it's  the  most  wonderful  place  in  Spain 
to  spend  Holy  Week  except  Seville.  And  they  say  I'll  want  to  go  to 
Seville  next  year  so  this  will  be  ray  only  chance  perhaps.  You  see 
Barcelona  is  too  modern  and  bomby  to  be  any  good  at  all.  The  Balearic 
Islands  take  only  a  few  hours,  and  they  are  entirely  free  from  the 
tourists.  We  have  two  lovely  books,  one  called  "Mediterranean  Moods" 
Eng.  author,  which  a  man  who  lived  there  for  years  lent  us,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  must  be  fascinating.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  It  later. 

They  go  so  far  as  that  from  Thurs .  to  Sunday.  No  wheeled  vehicles  can 
go  in  the  streets.  There  is  there  on  Mallorca  a  wonderful  drive  — 
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like  the  Amalfi  only  SOME  say  "more  fascinating,"  and  we  are  going  to 
walk  it  the  first  part  of  the  week.  About  ten  miles  from  Palma, 
Mallorca's  chief  city,  is  the  estate  of  the  Arch  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  and  here  is  a  lovely  inn  where  travellers  may  stay  free  if  they 
bring  their  own  food.  We  are  taking  this  in.  You  see  this  man,  who 
is  a  preacher  from  Eng.  in  Barcelona,  lived  there  for  years  so  we  get 
first  hand  information  as  to  what  is  safe,  etc.  And  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cathedral  there.  Do  you  know  it?  Also  our  book  says  they  have 
moving  pictures  which  the  author  thought  perfectly  rich.  He  said  he 
went  to  a  theatre  expecting  something  weird  and  different  and  what 
should  appear  but  moving  pictures l  The  "Cine"  (Thina)  they  call  them 
here.  My  lisp  is  very  handy  for  the  ci's  and  ce's  which  are  th's  in 

Spanish. " 

"I  have  two  pupils  in  Eng.  to  tutor  --  two  ladies  who  are  each 
to  have  three  lessons  a  week.  I  have  some  Berlitz  books  I'm  going  to 
begin  on.  And  we  are  waiting  to  hear  if  the  Russian  Consul's  niece 
wishes  lessons  in  Lit.  She  knows  how  to  speak  some.  I  soon  shall  be 

a  very  busy  bee." 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  loved  your  coming  to  New  York  with  me r 
And  please  don't  begin  mournful  letters  to  me  about  my  being  gone 
because  I  haven't  dared  think  ahead  a  day  until  I  began  to  plan  about 
Mallorca  or  I  should  have  had  a  PIT!  But  when  I  get  lots  of  work  it 
will  be  all  right.  As  ever  love. 

Louise . " 

"Please  I  had  125  letters  (some  of  them  one  for  every  day  &  many 
two  or  three  &  25  presents  such  as  books,  candy,  hanks,  so  your  figures 

are  all  right." 
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May  1,  1911.  (From  L.B.E.) 

"The  longer  I  stay  in  Barcelona,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with 
the  lack  of  unity  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  I  am  learning  -  Castillian  - 
is  spoken  only  in  Madrid  and  surroundings  while  all  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  and  possessions  --  also  Mexico  and  S.  America  speak  quite  dif¬ 
ferently.  Here  in  Cataluna  they  speak  so  differently  that  Bertha 
Howland  -  who  speaks  perfect  Spanish  -  cannot  understand  at  all  and 
read  it  only  a  little.  You  see  Bertha  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Mexico  so  Spanish  is  her  native  tongue  and  it  didn't  take  her  long  to 
acquire  the  Castillian  lisps,  etc.  She  has  been  here  three  years. 

So  many  Spanish  people  here  -  who  talk  a  little  English  -  have  told 
me  she  speaks  almost  perfectly.  At  Mallorca  Elsie  Brown  could  not 
understand  Mallorquin  at  all  which  is  sort  of  French  and  Spanish. 

Our  town  Sarria  is  the  centre  of  the  Carlists  -  or  pretender  party 
you  know.  So  of  course  the  king  and  Madrid  don't  mean  much  to  them. 
And  they  all  dislike  even  the  queen  -  even  the  girls  at  school  here. 
But  Cataluna  -  (which  wants  to  be  independent)  likes  Alphonso  and 
southern  Spain  just  adores  him.  But  they  all  growl  if  you  mention 
the  queen-mother.  "Austrian l"  they  say." 

"The  process  of  a  man's  getting  off  and  on  a  street  car  here 
amuses  me  to  pieces,  too.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  miles  from 
his  street  corner  he'd  be  getting  off  if  he  were  at  home  to  go  thro' 
the  process  of  getting  off,  he  goes  thro'  here.  He  shakes  hands  with 
every  one  he  knows  at  all  -  then  takes  oTf  his  hat  to  the  rest  of  us 
each  in  turn  -  gets  as  far  as  the  step  and  says  all  the  proper  Spanish 
parting  phrases  -  then  keeps  taking  off  his  hat  as  long  as  he  can  see 
the  car.  When  he  gets  on  the  process  is  almost  as  bad  only  the  car 
doesn't  have  to  wait  while  he  does  it." 
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"This  place  is  so  big  and  hustling  -  almost  a  million  -  but  ohl 
so  primitive  in  many  ways.  They  have  one  department  store  here  -  dark  - 
mixed  up  but  it  has  an  elevator  -  the  only  one  in  the  city  as  far  as 
they  can  discover.  Oh!  the  city  is  so  proud  of  the  store  but  it  looks 
like  a  stirred  up  corner  of  Houghton  &  Dutton’s.  But  they  have  very 
fascinating  little  shops." 

Jan.  11,  1912.  (From  L.B.H. ) 

"Tuesday  and  Wed.  we  had  Xmas  dinner  and  tea  with  some  English 
people  and  Thursday  Bertha  and  I  went  and  stayed  awhile  at  Montserrat. 

It  was  great.  Awfully  few  people,  we  had  a  clean,  sunny  cell  and 
walked  every  day  for  miles.  The  whole  mountain  is  dotted  with  old 
hermitages.  The  very  top,  only  4000  ft.,  commands  the  most  extended 
view  I  ever  saw  as  the  mountain  is  so  isolated.  We  saw  just  an  enor¬ 
mous  line  of  snowy  Pyrenees  and  the  rest  of  the  horiaon  Mediterranean. 

We  even  saw  two  Baleares.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  all  the 
time  we  were  there.  The  church  is  interesting  as  they  have  fine  music  - 
it  is  Benedictine  with  a  school  of  music  there.  They  sell  a  text-book 
of  Gregorian  music  which  looked  awfully  interesting  the  little  bit  the 
old  brother  let  us  look  it  over.  The  first  part  is  instruction  with 
the  old  notes  explained  on  modern  staff  and  the  third  part  lots  of 
plain  songs.  I  started  to  get  it  for  you  as  I  knew  you  are  interested 
in  such  but  then  I  didn’t  know  as  you'd  really  like  it.  But  if  you 
would  you  tell  me  and  I'll  get  someone  going  up  there  to  get  one.  The 
Virgin  was  really  pretty  when  we  went  up  to  see  her.  She  is  black  as 

ebony  though." 

"The  winter  has  been  warm,  and  already  the  almond  trees  are  in 
full  bloom  and  violets  and  narcissus.  I  am  scared  they  will  get  nipped 
yet.  The  melons  still  continue  and  oranges  have  begun." 
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Louise  came  back  in  1913,  taught  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
and  after  teaching  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey  in  1915  went  to  the  School 
for  Social  Work  in  Boston.  After  finishing  there,  she  did  social  work 
at  the  Boston  Dispensary  and  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington. 

She  was  married  to  William  Harrison  Craig  in  1922;  they  settled  in 
Baltimore  and  in  1923  built  a  house  on  Pinehurst  Road,  just  over  the 
line  in  Baltimore  County.  In  1932  the  Craigs  spent  their  first  summer 
in  Nantucket;  since  1935  they  have  used  our  house  at  Shimmo  on  the 
island.  Harry  Craig  died  in  1936. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  by  Louise  Berthoud  Craig  in  the  fall  of 
1938,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  appreciation  of  some  attentions  during 
the  preceding  summer: 

’'Dear  Uncle  Alex: 

I  smell  Chicken  in  the  House.  We  are  going  to  have  it  for 
supper.  Thank  you  so  much.  The  nice  summer.  The  smell  is  getting 
more.  Thanks  again. 


Love , 


Louise  Craig.” 


Shimmo,  Nantucket 
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THE  GENEALOGIES 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  a  book  entitled: 
’’The  Ancestors  of  Welding  Ring  and  his  wife  Ida  Malvina  Mailler," 
compiled  for  Julia  Frances  Ring  by  Josephine  G.  Frost,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  1935.  My  information  about  the  first  three  generations  of 
the  RING  family  is  taken  from  this  work,  as  well  as  the  VERNON, 
JAMES,  COPE  and  BUFFINGTON  lines.  This  book  is  hereinafter  cited 
as  "The  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy.’’ 

Data  concerning  the  CLEMENT ,  THORNE,  BO'WNE,  FEAKE,  FOWNES, 
WINTHROP  and  BROWNE  families  has  been  supplied  by  John  Cox,  Jr. 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.  His  account  is  given  here  somewhat  abridged. 

Mrs.  Frost's  book  has  much  the  same  information  on  FOWNES,  WINTHROP, 
BROWNE  and  SHARPE j  both  accounts  are  based  on  Muskett's  "Suffolk 
Memorial  Families’’  in  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  FOWNES  and 
WINTHROP  connection. 

The  GAY,  EVERETT,  CRAIG,  TIDBALL,  DAVIS  and  RENTON  lines  - 
all  connections  of  the  Hoyle  family  -  are  given  here  in  substance 
as  received  from  those  families.  The  form  has  been  recast. 


A.  E.  HOYLE 
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HOYLE 

WILLIAM  (1)  HOYLE,  died  1810,  in  England,  m.  Margaret  -  . 

Their  son 

WILLIAM  (2)  HOYLE,  immigrant,  died  1855,  m.  Jane  Chippendale. 
Their  son 

MARK  CHIPPENDALE  HOYLE,  born  1814,  m,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Belknap. 
Their  son 

STEFHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  born  1844,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 

Their  son 

LAWRENCE  WINTHROP  HOYLE,  born  1891,  m.  Ruth  Alabough  Davis. 
Their  son 

WINTHROP  EDWARD  HOYLE,  born  1922. 


Eva  Berthoud  Hoyle 


* 
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HOYLE 

WILL I Aw.  (1)  HOYLE,  died  7  Nov.  1810,  in  England,  aged  80.  Married 
Margaret  -  -,  who  died  28  July,  1819  in  England.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were : 

William  (2)  Hoyle,  born  in  Manchester,  England,  baptized 
in  England  27  Sept.  1772,  died  in  So.  Dedham,  Mass. 

18  Mar.  1855. 

Thomas  Hoyle,  died  2  Aug.  1818,  in  England. 

Josiah  Hoyle,  died  19  Sept.  1818,  in  England. 

John  Hoyle,  died  1824,  in  England. 

Richard  Hoyle,  died  22  Apr.  1832.  Richard  went  to 

Australia  and  lived  there  -  had  seventeen  daughters . 

WILLIAM  (2)  HOYLE,  married  Jane  Chippendale  on  8  Apr.  1799  in  Eng¬ 
land.  She  was  born  Jan.  1777  or  1778  in  England,  and  died 
1  Dec.  1847  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Their  children  (all  born  in 
England)  were: 

Jane  Hoyle,  born  18  Jan.  1800,  in  Lancaster,  England, 
died  8  Sept.  1835. 

William  (3)  Hoyle,  born  14  May,  1802,  died  Elyria,  Ohio, 
10  Feb.  1862.  Married  Henrietta  Ferguson  of  Newburgh. 
Their  children  were:  Jane,  Henrietta,  Grace,  Julia, 
William  (4)  and  Richard.  William  (3)  lived  most  of 
his  life  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  Jane  married  Charles  Haynes 
and  had  a  daughter,  Jennie,  who  married  and  had  two 
daughters.  One  of  these,  Grace,  married  a  Rev.  Mr. 


Manlove . 
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Raphael  Hoyle,  born  18  '"ay,  1804  at  Birmingham,  died 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  13  Aug.  1838. 

Priscilla  Hoyle,  born  4  Mar.  1807,  died  Nov.  1807  (or  1809). 

John  Chippendale  Hoyle,  born  4  Mar.  1809,  died  1  Apr.  1809. 

Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle,  born  25  Apr.  1814,  died  22  Jan.  1876 
at  Norwood,  Mass. 

Zenas  Hoyle,  born  15  Jan.  1813,  died  27  Mar.  1815. 

Stephen  Zenas  (1)  Hoyle,  born  21  May,  1816,  died  in  Texas 
7  May,  1849. 

Zilpha  Hoyle,  born  17  Nov.  1818,  died  6  July,  1850.  She 
married  Gillis  Leonard  of  Newburgh,  and  had  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Sarah  Jane,  born  26  Aug.  1840,  Zilpha,  and  George. 

MARK  CHIPPENDALE  HOYLE,  son  of  ’William  (2)  and  Jane  C.  Hoyle,  married 
Sarah  -Elizabeth  Belknap  27  Nov.  1838  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Their 
children  were : 

Clara  Belknap  Hoyle,  born  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  6  Sept.  1839, 
died  at  Norwood,  Mass.  6  Mar.  1925;  married  Francis 
Ellis  Everett. 

Maria  Louisa  Hoyle,  born  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  15  May,  1842, 

died  Norwood,  Mass.  6  Mar.  1906;  married  George  Willard 
Gay . 

Stephen  Zenas  (2)  Hoyle,  born  New  York  City,  16  Jan.  1844, 
died  Salina,  Colorado  21  Oct.  1906;  married  Eva  Berthoud. 

Raphael  Moore  Hoyle,  born  So.  Dedham,  Mass.  19  May,  1854, 
died  Concord,  Mass.  6  Dec.  1928;  married  Carrie  M.  Morse. 
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STEPHEN  ZENAS  (2)  HOYLE,  married  Eva  Berthoud  on  27  Jan.  1880  at 
Golden,  Colorado.  Their  children  were: 

Alexander  Edward  Hoyle,  born  Golden,  Colorado  13  Apr.  1881. 
Elsie  Belknap  Hoyle,  born  Golden,  Colorado,  1  Feb.  1884. 
Louise  Berthoud  Hoyle,  born  Lawson,  Colorado,  22  Feb.  1886. 
Raphael  Chippendale  Hoyle,  born  Lawson,  Colorado,  13  Nov. 
1888,  died  20  Mar.  1903. 

Lawrence  Winthrop  Hoyle,  born  Lawson,  Colorado,  11  Mar.  1891; 
died  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  26  July  1940. 

Raphael  Moore  Hoyle,  son  of  Mark  C.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hoyle, 
married  Carrie  Maria  Morse  at  Norwood,  Mass,  on  27  Nov. 

1879.  She  was  born  in  So.  Dedham,  Mass.  26  July,  1855, 
and  died  in  Concord,  Mass.  6  Dec.  1928.  Their  children 
were ; 

Ethel  Gertrude  Hoyle,  born  at  Norwood,  Mass.  5  Dec. 

1883.  She  married  William  Jameg  Cunningham  10  Aug. 

1929  at  Concord,  Mass. 

Marion  Belknap  Hoyle,  born  Concord,  Mass.  19  Aug.  1892. 

She  married  Alfred  Elwood  McCleary  4  Dec.  1935  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE  WINTHROP  HOYLE,  married  Ruth  Alabough  Davis,  13  June,  1920 
at  Boulder,  Colorado.  Their  son  was: 

WINTHROP  EDWARD  HOYLE,  born  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  2  Aug.  1922. 

William  (2)  Hoyle,  the  immigrant,  kept  a  small  note  book,  in 
which  he  recorded  some  vital  statistics  concerning  his  father’s 
family,  and  his  own.  Such  dates  as  he  put  down  have  been  incorporated 
in  this  record.  The  note  book  is  now  lost,  but  was  copied  about  1900 

by  A.  E.  Hoyle;  in  addition  to  the  record  of  births  and  deaths,  the 
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book  contained  a  few  disconnected  notes  about  William's  life  in 
England,  most  notable  the  statement  that  he  fled  to  America  to 
avoid  temptation. 

See  TIDBALL 
See  CRAIG 
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BELKNAP 

HENRY  BELTOFT  died  1561;  hia  son 
RICHARD  BELTOFT  died  1599;  hia  son 

BENNET  BELTOFT  alias  BELKNAP  died  1624,  m.  Grace  Adam.  Their  son 
ABRAHAM  BELKNAP,  the  immigrant,  born  1589/90,  m.  Mary.  Their  son 
JOSEPH  (1)  BELKNAP,  born  C.  1630,  m.  Hannah  Meakins.  Their  son 
THOMAS  (1)  BELKNAP,  born  1670,  m.  Jane  Cheney.  Their  son 
JOSEPH  (2)  BELKNAP.,  m.  Margaret  Russell. 

JOSEPH  (3)  BELKNAP,  born  1761,  ra.  Sarah  Clement.  Their  son 
JAMES  (1)  BELKNAP,  born  1793,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  born  1818,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle. 
Their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 


James  Belknap 
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BELKNAP 

(The  earliest  recorded  ancestors  of  Abraham  Belknap,  the  immigrant, 

were  called  sometimes  Beltoft  and  sometimes  Belknap.) 

HENRY  BELTOFT,  buried  at  Sawbridgeworth,  County  Herts,  England, 

5  July,  1561.  His  son  was: 

RICHARD  BELTOFT,  buried  at  Sawbridgeworth,  2  Dec.  1599.  His  son  was: 

BENNET  BELTOFT,  alias  BELKNAP,  buried  at  Sawbridgeworth,  21  May,  1624. 
His  wife  was  Grace  Adam,  who  was  buried  at  Sawbridgeworth, 

29  Oct.  1630.  His  son  was: 

ABRAHAM  BELKNAP,  the  immigrant;  he  was  baptized  at  Sawbridgeworth, 

10  Mar.  1589/90;  married  to  Mary  -  about  1620;  emigrated  from 
England  to  Lynn,  Mass,  in  1637;  died  in  Lynn  early  in  September 
1643.  His  children  were: 

Abraham  Belknap 

Joseph  (1)  Belknap,  born  in  England  about  1630;  was  admitted 
a  freeman  in  Boston  1655,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Old  South  Church  there.  He  wont  for  a  time  to  Hat¬ 
field,  Mass.  c.  1680.  He  died  14  Nov.  1712,  and  is  buried 
in  Kings  Chapel,  Boston. 

Samuel  (1)  Belknap 

Hannah  Belknap 

JOSEPH  (1)  BELKNAP,  married  (third  wife)  Hannah  Meakins,  daughter  of 

Thomas  and  Sarah  Meakins  of  Hatfield,  Mass.  Their  children  were: 

Thomas  (1)  Belknap,  born  29  June,  1670,  settled  in  Woburn, 


Mass  . 
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John  Belknap 
Hannah  Belknap 
Ruth  Belknap 
Abagail  Belknap 
Abraham  Belknap 

Samuel  (2)  Belknap  had  three  children: 

William,  whose  son,  William  married  Martha  Carscadden 
20  July,  1785 

Ruth 

Isaac,  whose  son,  Isaac,  Jr.,  was  born  3  Oct.  1761. 

In  1786  Isaac,  Jr.  married  Elizabeth  Coleman,  born 
on  Nantucket  in  1768,  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Coleman,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  whither  she  went 
with  her  parents  from  Nantucket.  Her  children  were 
Elisabeth,  Richardson,  and  Fannie  C. 

THOMAS  (1)  BELKNAP,  married  Jane  Cheney,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cheney 
of  Cambridge.  Their  children  all  moved  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
and  vicinity  1749-1763  and  settled  what  was  known  as  Belknap 
Heights,  later  Coldenham.  Their  children  were: 

Thomas  (2)  Belknap 
Jane  Belknap 
Benjamin  Belknap 
Hannah  Belknap 
Samuel  Belknap 
Joseph  (2)  Belknap 
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JOSEPH  (2)  BELKNAP,  married  Margaret  Russell  of  Watertown,  Mass. 

9  Apr.  1754.  He  was  clerk  of  the  precinct  of  New  Windsor, 
near  Newburgh,  where  he  settled  in  1763.  Their  children  were: 

Thomas  (3)  Belknap 

Joseph  (3)  Belknap,  born  20  Nov.  1761,  died  1807 

Phoebe  Belknap 

Lydia  Belknap 

Daniel  Belknap 

James  Belknap 

JOSEPH  (3)  BELKNAP,  married  Sarah  Clement  who  was  born  11  May,  or 

14,  1772.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Clement  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  and  Hannah  Thorne,  who  was  born  30  May,  1744  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Thorne,  Their  children 
were : 

James  (1)  Belknap,  born  24  Mar.  1793,  Crawford,  N.  Y.; 
died  5  Jan.  1870  at  Newburgh.  He  served  with  credit 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  postmaster  at  Newburgh. 

A  daughter,  born  12  Oct.,  died  14  Oct.  1794. 

Harriet  Belknap,  born  26  Nov.  1795,  died  30  Sept.  1839, 
married  Eli  Hasbrouck. 

Ann  Eliza  Belknap,  born  26  Aug.  1797. 

Sarah  Belknap,  born  2  Apr.  1799. 

Elcy  (Elsie)  Belknap,  born  30  Dec.  1802,  died  14  July,  1843, 
married  Thomas  McKissock. 

Thomas  (4)  Belknap,  born  4  Feb.  1805. 

Amanda  Belknap,  born  28  Sept.  1806,  died  22  Oct.  1851, 
married  Lewis  D.  Lockwood. 
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JAMES  (1)  BELKNAP,  married  Clarissa  Ring,  30  May,  1816.  Their 
children  were: 

(a)  Joseph  (4)  Belknap,  born  18  Feb.  1817,  died  Nov.  1881. 

He  married  Sarah  Ann  Lee  on  5  May,  1844.  She  died 
Nov.  1881.  Their  children  were: 

Helen  Louise  Belknap,  born  6  Apr.  1845. 

Harriet  Amanda  Belknap,  born  30  Mar.  1847,  married 
31  July,  1872  at  New  York. 

Joseph  (5)  Belknap,  born  27  Mar.  1849. 

Clarissa  Belknap,  born  3  May,  1851. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Belknap,  born  6  Oct.  1855. 

James  B.  (3)  Belknap,  born  26  May,  1857. 

Sarah  Ann  Belknap,  born  c.  March  1860. 

(b)  Sarah  Elizabeth  Belknap,  born  6  Sept.  1818  in  Newburgh, 

died  18  Sept.  1876  at  Golden,  Colo. 

(c)  Nathaniel  Ring  Belknap,  born  20  Aug.  1820,  died  22  Apr.  1863. 

(d)  Harriet  Belknap,  born  18  Sept.  1822,  died  10  Sept.  1838. 

(e)  Ann  Maria  Belknap,  born  11  Apr.  1825,  died  9  Dec.  1842. 

(f)  Thomas  (5)  Belknap,  born  8  Dec.  1826,  died  16  Mar.  1830. 

(g)  Martha  Belknap,  born  12  Feb.  1829. 

(h)  Frances  Belknap,  born  10  Dec.  1831. 

(i)  James  (2)  Belknap,  bom  20  Jan.  1833. 

(j)  Thomas  (6)  Belknap,  born  9  Jan.  1835,  died  26  Apr.  1872. 

(k)  William  Champion  Belknap,  born  18  May,  1839,  died  Oct.  1903. 

He  married  Hattie  Wiltsee  14  Apr.  1884.  They  had  no 
children. 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  married  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle  27  Nov.  1838 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SEE  HOYLE 
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JOSEPH  BELKNAP 1 S  COMMISSION  AS  AN  OFFICER 
IN  THE  PROVINCIAL  MILITIA 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  WILLIAM  TRYON ,  ESQ. 

Captain  General  and  Governor  in  Chief,  in  and  over  the 
Province  of  New  York,  and  the  Territories  depending  thereon 
in  America,  Chancellor  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same. 

To  Joseph  Belknap  Gentleman  of  Ulster  County,  Greeting: 

Reposing  especial  Trust  and  Confidence,  as  well  in  the  Care, 
Diligence  and  Circumspection,  as  in  the  Loyalty,  Courage  and  Read¬ 
iness  of  you,  to  do  his  Majesty  good  and  faithful  service;  Have 
nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  I  DO,  by  Virtue  of  the 
Powers  and  Authorities  to  Me  given  by  His  Majesty,  hereby  nominate, 
constitute,  and  appoint  You,  the  said  Joseph  Belknap,  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Captain  James  McClaghry's  Company  of  Foot  in  the  Second 
regiment  of  Militia  in  Ulster  County. 

You  are  therefore  to  take  the  said  Company  into  your  Charge 
and  Care,  as  Second  Lieutenant  thereof,  and  duly  to  exercise  both 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  that  Company  in  Arms.  And  as  they 
are  hereby  commanded  to  obey  you  as  their  Second  Lieutenant,  so 
are  you  likewise  to  observe  and  follow  such  Orders  and  Directions, 
from  Time  to  Time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  Me,  or  any  other 
your  superior  Officer,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Discipline  of 
War,  in  Pursuance  of  the  Trust  reposed  in  You;  and  for  so  doing, 
thia  shall  be  your  Commission. 


. 


. 
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Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms,  at  Fort  George,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  Ninth  Day  of  December  in  the  Thirteenth 
Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith  &c  Annoq;  Domini  1772. 

By  His  Excellency's  Command 
Edm.  Fanning,  p.  Sec’y 
(Signed  at  side)  Wm.  Tryon. 
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RING 

NATHANIEL  (1)  RING,  born  in  England  or  Wales,  died  1714, 
xn .  Elizabeth  Their  son 

NATHANIEL  (2)  RING,  born  1702,  m.  Lydia  Vernon.  Their  son 
BENJAMIN  RING,  died  1804,  m.  Rachel  James.  Their  son 
NATHANIEL  (3)  RING,  born  1767,  m.  Martha  Clark.  Their  daughter 
CLARISSA  RING,  born  1794,  m.  James  Belknap.  Their  daughter 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  born  1818,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle. 
Their  son 

© 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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RING 

Nathaniel  (1)  Ring,  the  immigrant,  was  born  in  England  or 
Wales  and  came  to  America  with  his  cousin  Thomas  Jennings  before 
William  Penn  arrived.  He  was  a  cabinet  maker;  he  settled  on  the 
Brandywine,  and  became  a  farmer  in  Birmingham.  On  2  m,,  19,  1712 
he  purchased  100  acres  in  Bradford.  He  died  in  1714. 

Nathaniel  (2)  Ring,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  (1)  Ring  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  1700,  probably  in  Bradford,  and  died 
10  Dec.  1766.  In  1725  he  lived  in  Chester;  on  4  m.,  6  d.,  1728, 
he  married  as  his  second  wife  Lydia  Vernon.  While  married  to  her, 
he  kept  an  inn  at  London  Grove,  and  after  her  death  went  to  Atglen, 
Chester  County.  Later  he  bought  a  farm  at  West  Chester. 

Benjamin  Ring,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Ring  and  his  wife,  Lydia 
(Vernon)  Ring  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Sadbury,  and  married 
Rachel  James  on  12,  6  d.,  1758.  Their  children  (among  others)  were 
Elias  Ring,  born  9,  27,  1759,  died  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  1823;  Nathaniel 
Ring,  born  17  Feb.  1767,  died  13  Nov.  1850;  Rachel  Ring,  born  10,  4, 
1772.  In  1758  Benjamin  Ring  removed  to  New  Garden.  In  1765  he  is 
named  as  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Friends*  meeting  of  Concord, 
Pennsylvania.  He  died  8,  10,  1804,  and  his  wife  2,  27,  1804.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  Benjamin  and  his  family  were  living  about 
one  mile  east  of  Chad's  Ford  where  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  took 
place.  In  the  "itinerary  of  General  Washington,  1777",  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  14,  p.  265,  is  the  following: 
"Wednesday,  September  10.  At  Chad's  Ford,  Pa.  Headquarters  at 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Ring,  one  mile  east  of  the  ford",  A  note 
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connected,  with  the  above  states  "Chad’s  Ford  on  Brandywine  Creek, 
on  heights  east  of  which  the  main  strength  of  the  Army  was  posted 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Creek,  is  about  thirteen  miles  north 
of  Wilmington.  The  battle  of  the  11th,  however,  was  decided  three 
miles  northward  near  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  a  large  body  of 
British  Troops  under  Cornwallis  having  crossed  the  Creek  at  the 
upper  fords." 

In  1859,  Samuel  Ring,  grandson  of  Benjamin  Ring,  was  living 
at  Ring’s  Mills,  Ohio.  From  there  he  wrote  to  his  cousin,  Eliza 
(Ring)  Cunningham,  four  letters  containing  an  account  of  Benjamin 
Ring's  experiences  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

Ring's  Mills,  0.,  Feb.  25th,  1859. 

Dear  Cousin: 

According  to  your  request,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  imperfect 
legendary  history  of  what  I  have  heard  of  the  Battle  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  or  "Battle  of  Brandywine"  as  it  is  termed,  and  not  reluctantly, 
but  with  pleasure;  true,  there  may  be  errors,  both  in  my  grammar  and 
diction  -  those,  I  will  leave  you  to  correct;  if  I  can  give  you  the 
ideas,  I  will  be  satisfied.  I  read  in  Thomas's  History  of  the 
United  States  page  429:  "On  the  11th  Sept,  the  two  armies  met  (the 
British  &  Americans)  at  Brandywine  Creek.  The  3ritish  marched  to 
the  attack  in  two  columns,  led  by  Gen.  Knyphausen  and  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Another  column  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans,  was  turned 
and  the  troops  were  compelled  to  retreat"  etc. 

I  am  of  the  impression  that  this  account  is  very  incorrect,  if 
not  altogether  so,  but  this  is  the  history  of  that  ever  memorable 
battle,  set  forth  in  about  fifty  words  which,  if  all  the  incidents 
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connected  with  it  were  told,  it  would  make  a  large  volume,  I  have 
heard  my  father  relate  the  story  of  this  battle,  with  many  circum¬ 
stances  connected  therewith,  more  than  one  hundred  times,  forty 
years  ago,  I  have  heard  him  tell  the  story  which  I  will  give,  in 
part,  at  least.  He  says,  "About  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the 
battle,  Gen,  Washington  with  his  staff  came  to  view  the  battle¬ 
ground  and  came  to  grandfather's  and  by  his  servant  called  for 
refreshment  for  himself  and  those  with  him;  that  they  were  cor¬ 
dially  received  by  Grandfather  and  family  in  a  gentlemenly  manner 
according  to  their  plain  etiquette,  and  after  dinner  at  which 
Grandmother  presided  and  did  the  honours  of  the  table,  with  honour 
to  herself  and  perfect  satisfaction  to  her  illustrious  guests,  for 
there  was  more  than  one  -  the  young  and  ardent  Gen.  Lafayette  and 
that  illustrious  and  intrepid  Pole  Count  Polaski,  Gen.  Knox  & 
others,  in  all  probably  ten  or  twelve  besides  a  body  guard.  The 
circums tances  of  Grandmother  superintending  and  preparing  a  dinner 
for  Gen.  Washington  may  seem  like  a  small  matter,  but  how  many  can 
say  that  at  their  Grandfather's  Sc  Grandmother's  private  dwelling 
has  dined  Gen.  Washington  &  Gen.  Lafayette,  but  I  see  I  am  digress¬ 
ing.  After  dinner  Gen.  Washington  invited  Grandfather  to  take  a 
walk  with  him  and  two  or  three  of  his  company.  They  walked  out  and 
after  viewing  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  Washington  seemed  in  deep 
thought  for  some  time  -  that  gravity  which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
his  nature  seemed  td  have  settled  into  austerity.  For  a  while  no 
person  seemed  disposed  to  disturb  his  meditations;  when  he  spoke 
he  addressed  Grandfather  in  the  following  language:  "I  expect  ere 
long  your  peaceful  homes  will  be  saluted  with  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  your  fields  will  be  manured  with  the  blood  and  bodies  of  the 
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foes  and  friends  of  your  Country,  for  here  I  intend  to  meet  the  foes 
of  our  country  and  the  foe  of  Liberty  in  deadly  combat",  and  then 
relapsed  into  his  grave  mood  again  for  some  time.  They  all  returned 
to  the  old  stone  mansion  which  to  this  day  I  am  told  shows  the  scar 
(like  some  old  veteran)  of  a  six-pounder  in  the  gable  besides  smaller 
scars  made  by  ounce  balls,  grape  shot,  etc.  I  have  heard  pap  say 
that  when  Lafayette  bade  Grandfather  farewell  that  he  took  hold  of 
his  hand  with  both  of  his.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  the  visit 
of  Washington  and  staff  created  considerable  sensation  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  a  few  days,  but  before  the  morning  of  that  memorable 
day,  it  had  relapsed  into  its  wonted  quiet;  the  husbandman  was  at  his 
labor,  the  flock  feeding  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  peaceful  hills  of 
the  Brandywine,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  Sept.  1777,  he  said 
the  Americans  began  to  come  in,  in  such  numbers  that  he  felt  per¬ 
fectly  secure;  he  thought  there  was  not  men  enough  on  the  habitable 
globe  to  overpower  them.  In  about  an  hour  the  British  began  to  pour 
in  -  all  the  Brandywine  hills  appeared  scarlet;  in  the  meantime,  the 
booming  of  the  cannon  commenced,  which  shook  the  ground.  He  stated 
he  thought  from  the  firing  that  thousands  would  be  left  dead  on  the 
field.  In  the  morning,  some  of  the  American  spies  informed  Grand¬ 
father  that  he  and  his  family  had  better  get  away  from  the  place, 
for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  stay  there,  and  if  they  had  anything 
valuable,  they  had  better  take  it  with  them,  and  that  they  had  no 
time  to  lose.  A  one  horse  vehicle  was  rigged  In  a  few  minutes,  and 
things  of  the  most  value  placed  in  it,  in  as  quick  time  as  possible, 
but  time  proved  too  short.  Grandmother  and  some  of  the  girls  took 
passage  in  carriage,  and  I  think  if  I  mistake  not,  your  father  drove 
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the  horse,  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they  met  the 
American  soldiery.  The  road  became  completely  blocked  up,  and  the 
horse  and  carriage  with  its  contents  of  valuables  was  abandoned,  and 
Grandmother,  the  girls  and  your  father  made  their  escape  across  the 
fields.  In  the  chest  there  was  about  $900  in  gold  and  silver  and 
plate  to  a  considerable  extent  and  other  valuables  in  all  amounting 
to  $1400  or  $1500,  which  they  never  saw  or  heard  of  after,  of  course, 
and  glad  to  get  away  with  life.  Grandfather  and  three  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  mounted  horses,  and  by  crossing  the  fields,  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way  of  the  marching  columns  and  served  as  an  escort 

to  Grandmother  and  company.  Pap  said  he  left  in  a  hurry  in  the  morn¬ 

ing  on  some  errand  with  only  shirt  and  pantaloons  on,  thinking  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  was  coming,  and  before  his  return,  the  road  was  complete¬ 
ly  blocked  -  there  was  no  chance  of  approaching  very  near  the  house, 
so  he  made  for  the  highest  ground  where  he  could  view  the  contending 

armies,  out  of  harm's  way.  He  says  he  was  in  a  peach  tree,  with  some 

others,  eating  peaches,  when  the  Americans  gave  way.  He  never  heard 
such  a  noise  -  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  fiends  of  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  were  let  loose;  he  quit  eating,  his  heart  seemed  to  sink  -  he 
knew  the  enemies  of  his  country  had  triumphed  -  The  family  were  scat¬ 
tered  and  part  did  not  know  where  the  others  were  -  all  he  had  was 
on  his  back  -  and  that  was  almost  nothing  -  his  home  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  liable  to  be  laid  in  ashes,  which  indeed  a  good  part 
was  -  The  British  occupied  the  ground  three  days  and  nights.  More 
anon . 

We  are  all  well  at  this  time.  I  must  be  laconic,  on  account  of 
room.  The  weather  has  been  fine  here  like  Spring.  To  your  interro- 
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gation,  "was  I  born  in  New  York?"  I  answer  I  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  Aug.  17th,  1808  on  the  very  frontier  of  civilization, 

about  which  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something. 

Yours  truly, 

Samuel  Ring. 

To  Eliza  Cunningham. 

Ring's  Mills,  Ohio,  Feb.  25th,  1859. 

Dear  Cousin: 

I  continue  my  story  -  my  father  said  when  the  British  retired 
and  he  returned  home,  desolation  was  complete  -  he  thought  of  chang¬ 
ing  his  clothes,  but  a  glance  at  the  house  made  him  think  it  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  were  any  there  for  him.  He  went  up  stairs  to 

his  chest  -  it  was  open,  the  lid  broken  off  and  not  a  vestige  of  any¬ 
thing  in  it,  and  indeed  not  an  article  of  clothing  of  any  sort  about 
the  house;  the  beds  had  been  ripped  open,  the  feathers  strewed  over 
the  yard  (they  had  about  a  dozen  good  beds)  and  not  a  sign  of  either 
beds  or  bedsteads  -  the  latter  had  been  used  for  fuel  -  the  drawers 
had  been  used  to  mix  bread  in  -  some  used  for  fuel  -  not  a  rail  left 
on  the  farm  -  all  burned  -  not  a  fowl,  sheep  or  hog  left  on  the  place 
even  the  dye  kettle  of  the  fulling  mill  and  the  shears  were  wantonly 
destroyed  -  everything  was  desolate  -  the  yard  and  fields  torn  up  by 
the  horse  and  baggage  wagons  and  cannon  carriages  -  they  had  used  a 
part  of  the  house  as  a  stable  -  desolation  reigned  and  the  work  of 
the  destroyer  was  complete.  I  asked  my  father  if  this  was  the  way 
the  neighborhood  was  served  generally  and  he  said  it  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  with  some  -  their  property  was  respected  and  a  guard  put  over 
it  and  the  smallest  things  left  unharmed.  I  asked  him  the  cause  of 
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this  (I  was  quite  small  and  knew  little  of  such  things.)  He  told 
me  that  Grandfather  favored  the  side  of  the  Colonies  in  every  way, 
as  far  as  his  religion  would  permit,  and  many  thought  he  went  far¬ 
ther  in  his  politics  than  he  ought  in  taking  sides  with  what  was 
called  the  Rebel  Congress  and  Rebel  Army  and  the  fact  of  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  having  his  headquarters  for  the  time  being  at  Grandfather's 
when  he  came  to  view  the  battle-ground  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
had  he  been  victorious,  he  would  have  taken  up  his  headquarters  there 
again.  All  this  the  British  General  knew  -  there  were  scores  in  the 
neighborhood  ever  ready  to  carry  news  -  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Grandfather's  property  -  whilst  others  were  protected, 
he  was  pointed  out  as  a  rebel,  and  his  property  given  over  to  the 
enemy  for  destruction.  I  have  often  heard  ray  father  say  that  three 
thousand  dollars  would  barely  compensate  for  the  loss  in  destruction 
of  property  -  no  inconsiderable  amount,  considering  the  value  of 
money  then.  Grandfather  applied  to  Congress  for  redress  and  received 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  script,  commonly  called  Continental 
money,  which  might  have  been  worth  something  less  them  seventeen  cents. 

You  say  in  your  letter  you  regret  that  some  of  our  ancestors  had 
not  taken  more  honorable  part  in  the  glorious  contest  for  Liberty  - 
true  it  is  that  few  of  their  names  stand  emblazoned  on  the  page  of 
History,  but  it  may  be  that  there  have  been  noble  deeds  and  great 
actions  that  history  tells  not  of.  I  will  relate  a  circumstance 
that  transpired  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  in  which  our  noble  and 
revered  ancestor,  Benjamin  Ring,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  and  one 
that  history  is  silent  on,  nevertheless  a  true  one.  I  have  heard 
my  father  relate  the  story  time  and  again,  and  considering  the  great 
regard  he  always  had  for  his  word  and  the  very  great  regard  he  had 
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for  the  truth  and  the  abhorrence  he  had  for  anything  false  or  like 
braggadocio,  I  firmly  believe  everything  is  true  as  near  as  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  kind  can  be  handed  down  orally.  The  story  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  but  first  I  will  state  what  history  says  about  it  -  my  mind  was 
forcibly  awakened  to  what  I  had  heard  of  this  circumstance  by  reading 
an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  Chad's  in  Headley's  Life 
of  Washington.  (I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the  book  at  this  time  to 
give  the  page  and  quotation  in  the  words  of  the  author)  but  I  think 
I  can  give  the  substance.  He  says  that  at  the  time  when  the  British 
were  pressing  hard  upon  the  Americans  -  Cornwallis  forcing  his  way 
through  the  centre  -  the  right  wing  of  the  American  Army  being  turned 
that  a  Captain  Chaney  reconnoiterlng  on  his  own  hook  informed  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  third  division  of  the  British  Army  was  about  cutting 
off  his  only  possible  means  of  retreat.  Washington,  pale  with  men¬ 
tal  solicitude,  seeing  at  a  glance  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
American  Army,  whose  fate  hung  perhaps  on  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes 
of  time,  determined  to  make  a  bold  push,  such  as  has  decided  the  fate 
of  nations,  and  did  decide  the  fate  of  the  American  Army  at  that  time. 

Headly  says  that  some  person  informed  Washington  at  the  time  the 
above  information  was  communicated  to  him  (that  is,  that  the  British 
were  blocking  up  his  only  chance  of  retreat)  that  by  crossing  the 
country  through  the  fields  that  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
could  be  cut  off.  As  Washington  had  determined  to  be  at  the  scene 
of  action  as  he  well  knew,  if  the  British  division  succeeded  in  the 
maneuvre,  he  would  be  completely  surrounded,  and  all  would  be  lost, 
he  called  on  an  old  man  named  Brown  to  act  as  guide,  etc.  -  this  is, 

I  believe,  the  substance  of  Headley's  version  of  it. 
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I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  at  the  time  information  came 
to  Washington  that  his  retreat  was  likely  to  be  cut  off.  Grandfather 
Ring  and  two  men  that  had  mounted  horses  in  the  morning  when  Grand¬ 
mother  and  company  left  the  house,  were  still  in  company  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  had  been  hovering  round  viewing  the  combatants  and  in  their 
movements  happened  to  be  near  Washington  at  the  time  this  information 
came  to  him.  Grandfather  hearing  the  conversation  and  seeing  the  ex¬ 
citement,  rode  up  to  Washington  and  addressed  him  in  his  plain  way  of 
talking  as  follows:  "Friend  Washington,  if  thee  crosses  the  country 
in  this  direction  (pointing  the  way)  thee  can  cut  off  near  two  miles"  - 
Washington  requested  that  Grandfather  would  pilot  him  across.  Grand¬ 
father  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  but  that  Win.  Harvey,  his  friend 
and  companion,  was  a  much  more  suitable  person,  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  horsemanship  (Grandfather  was  a  large,  fleshy  man)  and  that 
he  was  a  man  he  (Washington)  could  put  all  confidence  in.  Washington 
told  Harvey  to  advance  -  Harvey,  nothing  loth,  was  prompt  to  obey; 
then  commenced  a  march,  a  race  such  as  is  seldom  ridden  -  a  race,  in 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  put  forth  every  energy  of  both  soul  and 
body;  the  first  fence  they  came  to,  Harvey’s  horse  baulked  -  Washing¬ 
ton  ordered  one  of  the  company  to  dismount  and  told  Harvey  to  mount 
the  soldier's  horse  -  All  he  had  to  do  then  was  to  keep  his  saddle; 
the  horse  would  perform  the  rest.  (continued) 

Samuel  Ring. 

/  Ring's  Mills,  0.,  March  1st,  1859. 

Dear  Cousin:  (Story  continued) 

Then  the  race  commenced  in  earnest;  both  Commander  and  guide 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country.  Harvey  said  it 
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appeared  more  like  flying  than  riding  -  Washington  about  a  length 
or  sometimes  not  more  than  half  a  length  in  advance,  by  his  anxious 
glances  and  the  motion  of  his  sword  beckoning  Harvey  on,  showing  how 
precious  every  moment  of  time  was  -  every  fence  staked  and  ridered 
or  not,  was  cleared  at  a  single  bound  -  no  obstacle  impeded  their 
way.  Washington  and  Harvey  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  steps  in  advance 
of  the  troop,  about  three  hundred,  who  came  thundering  on  horse  and 
rider  determined  on  the  work  of  death  until  fairly  in  sight  of  the 
contending  parties.  Then  Washington  told  Harvey  he  was  at  liberty 
to  return.  Harvey  commenced  his  retreat,  though  more  leisurely  than 
he  had  come,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  with  holsters  and  elegant  trap¬ 
pings,  he  felt  proud  and  very  much  like  a  soldier,  but  he  had  not 

advanced  far  before  he  was  met  by  the  Americans  on  foot  running  to 
the  contested  pass  -  the  first  he  came  to  accosted  him  as  follows: 
"Where  did  you  get  that  horse?"  "Washington  gave  him  to  me."  "You 

are  a  d - d  liar,  get  off  you  son  of  a  b - h  or  I  will  run  you 

through.  You  have  stolen  it."  Harvey  says  he  was  never  more  out  of 

humor  in  his  life  nor  felt  more  like  swearing:  "Here,  dod  burn  thee, 
take  him,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gave  up  the  horse  and  made  the  rest 
of  the  way  back  as  best  he  could,  and  that  was  the  last  of  his  war- 
horse  or  farm  horse  that  he  ever  saw  or  heard. 

Now  in  what  I  have  related  of  Grandfather  in  the  transaction, 

I  see  strong  corroborative  testimony  in  Headley's  account  of  what 
took  place  at  that  time.  He  says,  "that  some  person  informed  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  time  Chany  told  him  of  the  British  endeavoring  to  cut 
off  his  only  chance  of  retreat,  that  by  crossing  the  country  he 
(Washington)  could  cut  off  two  miles,  etc.  and  don't  state  who  that 
person  was,  but  says  that  Washington  called  on  an  old  man  named  Brown 
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for  pilot;  now  if  he  had  said  tnat  Benjamin  Ring  informed  Washington 
that  by  crossing  the  country  in  a  certain  direction,  he  could  cut 
off  two  miles  and  avoid  any  collision  with  the  British  by  a  circui¬ 
tous  route  by  the  roads  and  that  Benjamin  Ring  pointed  out  and  put 
Washington  in  possession  of  a  competent  guide,  that  did  safely  and 
successfully  discharge  the  undertaking,  viz:  piloting  Washington  and 
force  to  the  disputed  pass  where  the  great  and  illustrious  Polander 
Count  Folaski  was  with  his  horse  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  fight¬ 
ing  hand  to  hand  until  the  Brandywine  ran  crimson  with  blood  of  the 
slain  near  a  mile  (it  is  said),  he  would  have  given  a  true  version 
of  the  affair,  Washington's  arm  was  nerved  by  the  importance  of 
circumstances ,  knowing  that  the  fate  of  himself,  his  brave  army  and 
of  Liberty,  all  hung  on  what  he  was  doing  -  He  urged  the  men  on  with 
such  ardor  and  heroic  bravery  -  himself  foremost  in  the  fight,  that 
the  British  wavered  and  fell  back  or  were  hewn  down  and  a  way  opened 
for  a  successful  retreat  and  the  American  Army  saved.  Now,  who  will 
say  that  the  information  communicated  to  Washington  by  some  person 
was  not  that  which,  in  connection  with  other  things,  saved  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  and  that  great  man,  the  Father  of  his  Country.  If  the 
British  had  been  as  successful  in  their  tactics  as  they  were  well 
planned,  most  certainly  the  Americans  would  have  been  surrounded  and 
the  whole  army  with  their  Commander  taken  prisoners  and  the  leaders 
executed  as  rebels.  It  is  agreed  by  historians  that  this  bold  and 
rapid  ride  of  Washington's  and  this  lucky  intelligence  communicated 
to  him  by  Chany  and  some  other  person ,  together  saved  them  from  their 
impending  danger.  Now  I  think  you  will  agree,  we  have  an  ancestor 
that  has  done  something  noble  and  praiseworthy  for  this  happy  country 
that  he  has  done  something  for  that  Liberty  that  millions  now  enjoy. 
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That  what  I  have  related  of  this  affair  is  strictly  true  in  every 
respect,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  not 
every  one  that  might  hear  the  tale  would  have  the  same  assurance  in 
the  evidence  that  I  have.  Several  old  men,  who  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  have  told  me  the  same  thing.  It  was  known  and  talked  of 
then.  I  know  that  every  little  thing,  every  circumstance,  however 
trivial,  done  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  was  caught  at,  at  that  time 
and  made  capital  of;  for  things  that  were  then  considered  trivial, 
are  now  of  much  importance  and  will  grow  still  greater  as  time  rolls 
on  the  tide  of  empire.  For  instance,  the  case  of  Lydia  Darrah,  a 
Friend  also  acting  as  an  aid,  communicating  intelligence  to  those 
that  were  fighting  for  Liberty,  but  after  giving  her  all  the  honor 
and  glory  that  is  due  her  for  what  she  did  (which  ought  to  be  a  good 
deal)  I  ask  ought  it  to  be  greater  than  that  due  that  person  that 
gave  information  that  saved  the  American  Army  at  the  Brandywine? 

A  novel  sight  truly  and  a  scene  worthy  of  any  pencil,  however 
gifted  such  a  group  -  an  elderly  Quaker  gentlemen  with  his  two  com¬ 
panions  in  conversation  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army  in  the  heat  of  battle  communicating  intelligence  and  advising 
how  to  proceed  and  giving  information  that,  if  carried  out,  would 
and  did  prc>ve  the  salvation  of  the  Army  and  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

Dear  Cousin: 

I  have  written  all  that  occurs  immediately  to  my  mind  at  this 
time  -  You  must  excuse  erasures  and  scribbling  and  probably  some  un¬ 
grammatical  expressions.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  the 
meaning  -  I  wrote  without  copying.  If  there  should  be  anything  more 
you  wish  to  know  or  any  explanation  you  would  like,  I  will  be  happy 
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to  give  it. 

,  Yours  truly, 

Samuel  Ring. 

To  Eliza  Cunningham, 

Cornwall,  New  York. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  relic  of  times  long  past,  a  small  let¬ 
ter  written  by  our  grand  parent.  I  don't  know  any  hands  I  would 
rather  commit  it  to  than  yours  -  it  is  all  that  I  know  of  that  ever 
belonged  to  him  -  My  father  kept  it  from  its  date  until  1840  since 
which  time  I  have  kept  it.  It  shows  that  he  was  a  scholar  as  well 

as  a  gentleman  and  its  tone  expresses  those  fine  feelings  that  adorn 
the  human  character. 

S.  Ring. 

Ring's  Mills,  0.  April  12th,  1859. 

Dear  Cousin: 

I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  was  happy,  as  we  always  are, 
to  hear  of  your  health  and  prosperity.  I  have  sold  my  property  in 
Ohio  and  intend  starting  west  Monday  to  hunt  a  Western  home.  I  am 
going  to  Owen  County,  Indiana,  first.  If  I  don't  like  it  there,  I 
S°  farther.  I  intend  to  stay  there  this  summer  -  when  I  get 
there  you  will  hear  from  me;  if  my  affairs  should  prosper,  I  hope 
some  day  to  pay  you  a  visit  -  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  I 
assure  you.  In  this  world,  we  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances. 

You  inquire  what  sort  of  a  person  Grandfather  Ring  was  -  from  the  best 
information  I  can  gather  Grandfather  was  a  man  above  the  common  size, 
brown  hair,  a  hazel  eye,  rather  inclined  to  corpulence  without  being 
fat,  somewhat  bald,  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  height, 
a  pleasant  smiling  countenance  and  great  suavity  of  manner,  kind  and 
obliging  In  all  the  relations  of  life;  as  to  his  clothing,  I  think 
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your  description  correct  -  a  light  drab,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 

was  the  color  of  the  cloth  (this,  I  have  heard  my  father  say  was  his 

favorite  color.)  You  inquire  if  any  part  of  the  battle  was  fought 
on  Grandfather’s  place  -  most  certainly  it  was.  The  house  he  lived 
in  was  a  strong  stone  house  and  was  used  as  a  kind  of  fort  alternately 
by  the  contending  parties,  and  bears  on  its  time-honored  crest  many 
a  noble  scar;  one  six-pounder  struck  the  gable  end  and  made  a  hole 
quite  through,  besides  some  smaller  balls,  musket  balls,  ounce  balls, 
etc.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  you  could  not  put  your  hands  on  the 
walls  without  touching  the  mark  of  a  ball  -  not  a  window  was  left  in 

the  house  and  the  roof  was  riddled  with  balls.  The  British  came  on 

the  Brandywine  side,  on  the  high  ground,  and  planted  their  batteries. 
The  American  horse,  about  five  hundred,  occupied  a  large  field  be¬ 
yond  the  house,  which  brought  the  house  exactly  in  range  of  their 
batteries.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  It  was, 
at  this  time  (it  is  supposed)  the  six-pounder  struck  the  gable,  and 
the  grape  so  effectually  riddled  the  roof,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
part  of  the  injury  done  to  the  house  was  wanton,  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  as  it  was  pointed  at  as  the  property  of  a  rebel  and  the 
place  where  Washington  had  had  his  quarters.  You  say  with  my  per¬ 
mission,  my  letters  and  the  story  of  Grandfather's  communi eating 
intelligence  to  Washington,  etc.,  shall,  at  some  future  time,  appear 
in  print;  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  the  name  of 

my  noble  progenitor,  but  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  think  that 

I  have  done  the  thing  up  in  the  style  or  language  that  the  subject 

merits,  or  that  anything  I  could  say  on  the  subject  could  come  be- 

/  fore  the  public  by  the  side  of  such  giant  intellects  as  Headley  or 
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N.  P.  Willis  that  would  pass  review.  I  will  say  that  you  are  at 
liberty  to  have  the  matter  published,  by  dressing  up  my  language, 
so  that  it  may  appear  in  grammatical  style,  and  anything  that  you 
or  your  friends  think  needs  altering  -  you  are  at  liberty  to  change 
or  have  changed.  With  these  restrictions,  you  are  at  perfect  lib¬ 
erty  to  have  it  published  and  I  hope  you  will.  I  have  hardly  time 
to  do  justice  in  writing.  I  am  so  busy  you  must  excuse  me.  I  send 
my  love  to  your  children,  to  all  friends  and  relations  and  a  large 
share  for  yourself . 

Yours  truly , 

Samuel  Ring. 

To  E.  Cunningham, 

Cornwall,  New  York.  Address  your  letters: 

Cuba  Post  Office  or  Gosport  Office 
(either  will  do)  Owen  County ,  Indiana. 

Nathaniel  (3)  Ring,  son  of  Benjamin  Ring  and  his  wife,  Rachel 
(James)  Ring,  was  born  on  17  Feb.  1767,  and  moved,  while  still  young, 
to  Cornwall,  New  York.  Like  his  brother  Elias,  he  was  a  millwright 
by  trade;  he  is  also  said  to  have  commanded  a  sloop  which  ran  between 
Cornwall  and  New  York.  He  married  Martha  Clark,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
and  Martha  (Newman)  Clark  on  6  Jan.  1793. 

The  children  of  Nathaniel  and  Martha  (Clark)  Ring  are  as  follows: 
(a)  Clarissa  Ring,  born  15  May,  1794,  died  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

^  i 

9  Mar.  1892.  She  married  James  Belknap  on  30  May,  lp16, 
ana  lived  all  her  long  life  in  Newburgh;  she  is  the  'Grandma 
Belknap1  who  was  such  an  important  figure  to  her  Hoyle  and 
Belknap  relatives. 

/  (b)  Elizabeth  Ring,  born  12  April,  1796,  died  27  Dec.  1853. 
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(c)  Sarah  (Sally)  Ann  Ring,  born  6  Jan,  1798,  married  Israel 

Champion,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

(d)  Maria  Ring,  born  7  Feb.  1800,  died  19  April,  1892,  is  the 

'Aunt  Maria  Chadeayne '  who  takes  up  so  much  space  in 
the  letters  of  her  grandnieces,  Clara  and  Maria  Hoyle. 

Her  husband,  John  E,  Chadeayne,  came  from  Connecticut 
to  Cornwall,  N,  Y.,  about  1821,  and  kept  a  store  there. 
Maria  Ring  had  eloped  with  him,  and  they  lived  for  many 
years  in  New  York  City.  Uncle  Chadeayne  finally  lost  his 
mind  and  was  taken  back  to  Cornwall  by  his  brother  Henry. 
Aunt  Maria  had  one  daughter,  Louise  Chadeayne,  who  was 
born  21  Dec.  1828,  and  died  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

(e)  James  Newman  Ring,  born  29  Nov.  1801,  died  7  May,  1878.  In 

Nov.  1837,  he  married  Charlotte  ---;  they  had  a  son, 

Clark  Ring,  and  a  daughter,  Bertha  Ring,  who  married 
Charles  Lodewick.  James  Newman  Ring  was  a  prosperous 
miller  in  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  where  his  cousin,  Robert  E. 
Ring,  worked  with  him  for  a  time.  James'  brother-in-law, 
Alexander  Morris,  was  also  associated  with  him  there. 

(f)  Thomas  Clark  Ring  was  born  21  Oct.  1804,  and  died  8  May,  1889. 

He  married  (1)  Mary  Ann  Osborne  (1808-1833);  they  had  no 
children.  He  married  (2)  Catherine  Speir,  who  was  born 
31  July,  1810,  died  6  Sept.  1869.  Their  children  were 
Abraham  Smith  Ring,  born  17  Mar.  1838,  died  8  July,  1893; 
Clarissa  Belknap  Ring,  died  in  infancy;  Anna  Ring,  mar¬ 
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ried  Munson  Muir  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  Smith  Ring  on  5  Oct.  1881,  married  Frances 
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Ludlow  Kerr,  who  was  born  1  April,  1848.  Their 
son,  Thomas  Ludlow  Ring,  was  born  8  Aug.  1886. 

Thomas  Clark  Ring  left  home  and  Cornwall  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  went  to  Newburgh  about  1821.  He  became 
a  banker,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  town.  He  and 
his  son  and  grandson  after  him,  lived  in  a  house  at 
196  Grand  Street,  Newburgh,  which  he  bought  from  the 
estate  of  Gillis  Leonard,  a  wealthy  jeweller,  who  had 
married  Zilpha  Hoyle,  sister  of  Mark  C.  Hoyle.  The 
house  was  new;  Uncle  Gillis  went  to  New  York  to  buy  a 
new  carriage,  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
carriage  shop,  and  was  killed.  His  name  is  still  to  be 
seen,  scratched  on  the  stone  step  at  an  entrance  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house. 

(g)  Juliette  Ring,  born  8  Nov.  1807,  died  in  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

10  Aug.  1888.  She  married  Alexander  Morris,  who  died 
in  Greenbush  26  Sept.  1888. 

The  data  regarding  Nathaniel  (1)  Ring,  Nathaniel  (2)  Ring,  and 
Benjamin  Ring  has  been  taken  from  the  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy.  The 
four  letters  of  Samuel  Ring  were  copied  from  a  manuscript  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Thomas  L.  Ring  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  There  are  many  small 
textual  differences  between  the  version  of  these  letters  given  here 
and  that  printed  in  Mrs.  Frost's  book.  Some  of  these  differences 
suggest  that  both  versions  may  be  copies  of  the  original  mss.  and 
that  Mr.  Ring's  version  is  the  more  accurate  in  textual  detail. 

Information  concerning  the  later  Rings  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Ring  and  Belknap  Bibles,  and  from  family  letters. 
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SAMUEL  CLARK,  Immigrant,  was  born  in  England  1619.  His  son 
WILLIAM  CLARK,  born  1645,  died  Bedford,  N.  Y.  1712.  His  son 
NATHAN  CLARK,  born  Stamford,  Conn.  1676.  His  son 
NATHAN  CLARK,  Jr.,  bom  1704.  His  son 

JEREMIAH  CLARK,  born  1730,  m.  Martha  Newman .Their  daughter 
MARTHA  CLARK,  born  1770,  m.  Nathaniel  Ring.  Their  daughter 
CLARISSA  RING,  m.  James  Belknap.  Their  daughter 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 
STEPHEN  ZEN AS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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CLARK 

SAMUEL  CLARK,  the  Immigrant,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in 

1619,  and  came  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1636.  He  was 
one  of  twenty  settlers  who  established  Ripp^man,  now  Stamford, 
Conn.,  on  16  May  1640.  His  son  WILLIAM  CLARK  moved  to  Bedford, 

N.  Y. ,  and  wa3  one  of  sixteen  who  purchased  from  the  Indians 
part  of  the  present  township  of  Bedford  on  23  Dec.  1680.  It 
was  then  called  Hoplands. 

NATHAN  CLARK,  son  of  William,  was  bom  at  Stamford,  Conn.  1676,  and 

moved  to  Bedford  with  his  family.  He  died,  probably  at  Bedford, 
in  1726.  Nathan's  children  were:  Stephen,  Nathan,  Jr.,  Silvanus, 
Joseph,  Nathaniel,  Elizabeth,  Deborah,  Esther  and  Comfort. 

NATHAN  CLARK,  Jr*  was  born  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.  24  Mar.  1704,  and  died 
(probably  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y. )  1755.  He  purchased  land  in  Corn¬ 
wall  13  Jan.  1748.  His  children  were  Jeremiah,  James,  Sarah, 
Moses,  Elizabeth,  Reuben  and  Phoebe. 

JEREMIAH  CLARK,  eldest  son  of  Nathan,  Jr.,  was  bora  in  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
18  Nov.  1730,  died  30  May  1808.  He  was  elected  Ruling  Elder  of 
the  New  Windsor  Church  6  July  1783,  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  1775-1777,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  from  Orange  County  beginning  with  the  first  Assembly  of 
the  state  which  met  1  Sept.  1777.  His  son,  Stephen  Clark,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Montgomery  with  twenty-five  of  Col. 
Woodhull's  men,  and  carried  to  Sugar  House  where  he  died. 

On  27  Nov.  1752,  Jeremiah  Clark  married  Martha  Newman.  She 
was  bora  May  1729,  died  7  May  1787.  Their  children  were: 
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Sarah,  horn  5  Mar.  1754;  Nathan,  born  4  Apr.  1755;  Stephen, 
born  7  Feb.  1757;  Elizabeth,  born  9  Mar.  1759;  Deborah,  bora 
10  Mar.  1761;  Henry  Newman,  born  25  Apr.  1765;  Thomas  M . ,  bora 
20  Nov.  1765;  William  A.,  born  20  Feb.  1768;  Martha,  born  15 
Apr.  1770;  died  16  Feb.  1854. 

MARTHA  CLARK  married  Nathaniel  Ring  6  Jan.  1793. 

This  information  about  the  Clark  family,  as  well  as  the  Clark 
genealogy,  was  supplied  by  Thomas  L.  Ring,  with  a  statement  that  it 
was  sent  to  Cornwall  in  1859  by  Samuel  Ring,  from  Ring's  Mills,  Ohio, 
together  with  some  papers  about  Benjamin  Ring.  Only  Martha  Clark 
and  Stephen  Clark  are  there  mentioned  as  children  of  Jeremiah  Clark 
and  Martha  Newman.  The  others,  noted  above  as  their  children,  are 
taken  from  the  Ring  Bible.  Although  there  is  no  statement  therein 
that  these  others  (Sarah,  Nathan,  etc.)  are  children  of  Jeremiah, 
the  dates  make  it  probable. 
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VERNON 

THOMAS  VERNON  m.  Elizabeth  —  ;  their  son 

THOMAS  VERNON,  born  1670,  m.  Lydia  Ralph;  their  daughter 

LYDIA  VERNON  m.  Nathaniel  Ring;  their  son 

BENJAMIN  RING  m.  Rachel  James;  their  son 

NATHANIEL  RING  m.  Martha  Clark;  their  daughter 

CLARISSA  RING  m.  James  Belknap;  their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle;  their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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VERNON 


THOMAS  VERNON,  the  first,  was  born  in  England,  and  took  up  land 
In  1682  in  Nether  Providence,  Pennsylvania!  he  died  there 
10,  25,  1698.  His  wife  Elizabeth  he  must  have  married  in 
England.  She  died  3,  24,  1714. 

THOMAS  VERNON,  the  second,  was  born  in  England  in  1670.  He  married 
Lydia  Rafe  (Ralph)  8,  13,  1702;  he  made  his  will  in  Nether 
Providence,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  11  Mo.  4,  1754. 

LYDIA,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Vernon,  was  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Pennsylvania  1,  13,  1706,  and  married  Nathaniel  Ring 
of  Chester,  Pennsylvania  4,  6d,  1728.  She  died  before  5,  28, 
1740. 

See:  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  pp.  317-318. 


Vernon  Genealogy  in  Cope  Collections,  Penn 
Historical  Society,  pp.  157,  171,  187; 
History  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  p.  754. 
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JAMES 

MORGAN  JAMES  in.  Elizabeth  Prytherch;  their  son 

SAMUEL  JAMES  m.  Rachel  Buffington;  their  daughter 

RACHEL  JAMES  m.  Benjamin  Ring;  their  son 

NATHANIEL  RING  m.  Martha  Clark;  their  daughter 

CLARISSA  RING  m.  James  Belknap;  their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle;  their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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JAMES 

MORGAN  JAMES  recorded  his  intention  of  marriage  in  the  Haverford 
Pennsylvania  Monthly  Meeting  in  1694  to  Bess  (Elizabeth) 
Prytherch,  daughter  of  Evan.  They  were  married  in  Radnor 
1,  11  in.,  1694,  and  settled  in  Newtown  Township. 

SAMUEL  JAMES  married,  as  his  first  wife,  Rachel  Buffington.  He 
is  probably  the  Samuel  James  who  was  Member  of  Assembly  at 
New  Castle  in  1729,  1730. 

RACHEL  JAMES  married  Benjamin  Ring  12,  6^,  1758.  She  died  2,  27, 
1804. 


See:  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  pp.  179-181. 

Wills,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  p.  253;  Cope 
Collection,  pp.  109,  147,  155,  159;  Genealogi¬ 
cal  Society  Collection,  Pa.,  Vol.  3,  p.  166; 
Vol .  4,  pp.  291,  297;  Vol.  5,  pp .  246-247; 
Ashmead's  History  of  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
pp.  486,  494. 
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COPE 

JOHN  COPE  died  1417,  m.  Joan  --  ;  their  son  was: 

WILLIAM  COPE  m.  —  Gossage;  their  son  was: 

ALEXANDER  COPE  m.  —  —  ;  their  son  was: 

SIR  WILLIAM  COPE  died  1513,  m.  Agnes  Harcourt;  their  son  was: 
STEPHEN  COPE  m.  Anne  Saunders ;  their  son  was: 

SIR  ANTHONY  COPE  m.  Anne  Stafford;  their  son  was: 

EDWARD  COPE  m.  Maud  —  ;  their  son  was: 

JOHN  COPE  died  1656,  m.  Margaret  —  ;  their  son  was: 

JOHN  COPE  died  1649,  m.  Elizabeth  --  ;  their  son  was: 

OLIVER  COPE,  immigrant ,  m.  Rebecca  —  ;  their  daughter  was: 

RUTH  COPE  m.  Thomas  Buffington;  their  daughter  was: 

RACHEL  BUFFINGTON  m.  Samuel  James;  their  daughter  was: 

RACHEL  JAMES  m.  Benjamin  Ring;  their  son  was: 

NATHANIEL  RING  m.  Martha  Clark;  their  daughter  was: 

CLARISSA  RING  m.  James  Belknap;  their  daughter  was: 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle;  their  son  was: 
STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 


' 
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COPE 

JOHN  COPE,  Esq.,  of  Denshager , County  Northampton,  England,  was 
twice  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  and  five  times  Knight  of 
the  Shire  in  Parliament.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  IV 
and  died  in  1417.  Joan,  his  wife,  died  in  1435. 

OLIVER  COPE,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Cope,  came  from  England 

ana  settled  at  Naaman's  Creek,  Pa.,  in  1687  or  1688  according 
to  an  account  of  the  family  left  by  one  of  his  grandsons,  but 
certain  it  is,  he  purchased  land  from  William  Penn  in  1681  as 
per  the  following  conveyance  found  in  Deed  Book,  Philadelphia, 
Vol.  3,  p.  334:  "This  indenture,  made  8  Dec.  1681,  between 
William  Penn  of  Wormlnghurst ,  County  Sussex,  Esquire,  on  the 
one  part  and  Oliver  Cope  of  "Awbry,"  County  Wilts,  tailor,  of 
the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  the  said  William  Penn,  for  and 
In  consideration  of  five  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  England 
to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  Oliver  *  *  -*  sell  unto  said 
Oliver  Cope  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  *  *  in  the 

Province  of  Pennsylvania."  Abury  (Awbry)  is  an  unimportant 
village  in  Wiltshire,  about  eighty-one  miles  west  of  London. 

RUTH  COPE,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Rebecca  Cope,  married  before 
1710,  Thomas  Buffington,  as  during  that  year  they  conveyed 
land  to  James  Whitacre.  The  date  of  her  death  has  not  been 
found,  but  he  made  a  second  marriage  and  died  in  1739. 

See:  RIng-Mailler  Genealogy,  pp.  132-134., 

Cope  Genealogy,  pp.  2-21;  History  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties,  Pa.,  by  Gilbert  Cope,  p.  425. 
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RICHARD  BUFFINGTON,  born  1654,  m.  Ann  —  ;  their  son 
THOMAS  BUFFINGTON,  born  1678,  m.  Ruth  Cope;  their  daughter 
RACHEL  BUFFINGTON  m.  Samuel  James;  their  daughter 
RACHEL  JAMES  m.  Benjamin  Ring;  their  son 
NATHANIEL  RING  m.  Martha  Clark;  their  daughter 
CLARISSA  RING  m.  James  Belknap;  their  daughter 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle;  their  son 
STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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BUFFINGTON 

: 

RICHARD  BUFFINGTON  was  born  in  1654  in  Great  Marie  on  the  Thames, 
England.  He  settled  before  1677  in  Upland,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1688  he  was  at  Aston,  and  by  1708  at  Bradford.  He  married 
Ann  —  ,  probably  in  England.  He  died  in  Bradford  early  in 
1748,  aged  about  94. 

THOMAS  BUFFINGTON  was  bom  In  1678  and  was  of  East  Bradford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  when  he  married,  before  1710,  Ruth  Cope.  He  died  in 
December  1739. 

RACHEL  BUFFINGTON,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ruth  (Cope)  Buffington, 
married  Samuel  James,  as  his  first  wife. 


See:  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  pp.  119-120. 

Cope  Collection,  Penn.  Historical  Society, 
pp.  49,  55,  81,  93;  Genealogical  Society 
Pub.,  Vol.  4,  p.  283;  Penn.  Magazine,  Vol. 
2,  p.  228;  History  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties,  by  Cope,  p.  487;  History  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  by  Ashmead,  1862,  p.  450;  Cope 
Genealogy,  p.  21. 
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CLEMENT  LINE  (Incomplete) 

Based  on  John  Bowne's  Journal  (MS);  John  Clement’s  Sketches 
of  Newton  Township,  Gloucester  Co.  N.  J.  1877,  p.  267  £t  seq; 

Records  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  and  other  sources  herein  mentioned. 

Gregory  Clement,  was  a  citizen  of  London,  merchant  and  a  trader 
with  Spain.  He  was  chosen,  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1646.  "He  sat 
in  the  trial  of  Charles  I,  on  Jan.  8,  22,  23,  and  29,  1648.  He  was 
expelled  for  some  misdemeanor,  and  did  not  return  until  after  Crom¬ 
well's  death.  He  secreted  himself  in  a  house  near  Gray's  Inn,  and 
was  detected  by  better  eatables  being  carried  there  than  generally 
went  into  such  humble  habitations,  and  upon  search  being  made,  he 
was  discovered  and  arrested,  26  May,  1660."  (Stiles'  Lives  of  the 
Regicides)  who  adds  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  identifying 
him,  until  a  blind  man,  who  happened  to  hear  him  speak,  said  "That 
is  Gregory  Clement,  I  know  his  voice." 

Noble,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Regicide,  l/l45,.  says  of  him:  "It  is 
probable  he  was  cadet  of  a  knightly  family  in  Kent,  and  that  William 
Clement  of  London,  was  his  son."  To  the  Credit  of  Charles  II  it  is 
said  that  but  six  of  the  56  judges  were  executed,  while  the  others 
were  placed  in  various  prisons  of  the  county.  Three  escaped  to 
New  England. 

Gregory  Clement  was  one  of  the  six  who  met  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law,  a  torture  and  death  too  horrible  to  set  down  here. 
Clement's  Sketches,  p.  269,  270,  tells  the  frightful  story.  His 
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estate  was  confiscated  and  Ms  family  scattered.  "One  son,  James, 
and  Ms  wife  Jane,  emigrated  to  Long  Island  in  the  year  1670,"  says 
John  Clement.  I  do  not  find  James  Clement  in  Hotten's  List  of  Emi¬ 
grants,  but  of  course  not  all  the  passenger  lists  were  preserved. 

The  parentage  of  James  may  be  as  above  stated.  The  following  are 
the  facts  of  his  migration. 

I  JAMES  CLEMENT.  John  Bowne ,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  on  his 
banishment  travels,  was  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  the  30th  of  the 
5th  Month,  "Cald  May,  1663,  New  Stile,"  when  he  made  an  agreement 
with  James  Clement,  of  Buthorp-Bridge ,  in  Durham.  James  was  to 
serve  John  for  six  years  after  arrival  at  John’s  habitation,  and 
to  pay  half  of  his  passage;  John  to  pay  remainder  of  passage  money, 
and  to  pay  James  240  pounds  of  "tobbaccos,"  and  two  suits  of  apparel, 
one  fit  to  labor,  the  other  fit  to  use  on  other  occasions.  This 
agreement  was  witnessed  by  John  Lodge  and  Francis  Halford,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  Bowne  House,  in  Flushing.  John  wrote  home  to 
his  wife  Hannah  about  James  coming.  If  he  arrived  before  John's 
return,  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  too  uppish.  This  does  not 
appear  to  apply  to  a  married  man. 

James  Clement  served  his  time  faithfully,  and  was  counted 
one  of  the  Quakers  of  Flushing.  He  was  among  those  influenced 
for  a  time  by  the  Ranters.  These  agreed  with  Fox  as  to  the  Inner 
Light,  but  maintained  that  it  was  sufficient  to  the  individual. 

Fox  realized  that  the  Inner  Light  of  the  individual,  tempered  or 
modified  by  the  judgment  of  the  group,  was  the  practical  way  of 
life.  The  Ranters,  having  no  cohesive  principle,  quickly  disappear¬ 
ed.  James  appears,  however  to  have  not  wholly  lost  connection  with 
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Friends.  He  is  said  to  have  prepared  and  filed  the  deed  for  land 
on  which  the  Flushing  Meeting  House  stands.  Part  of  this  was  given 
by  John  Bowne  in  1672,  the  remainder  later.  He  witnessed  several 
wills  in  Flushing  and  vicinity  1687  and  later.  The  will  of  Robert 
Hinchman,  of  Flushing,  dated  21  June,  1706  was  witnessed  by  James 
Clement,  Jr.,  William  Doughty  and  James  Clement,  Sr.  James  Clement 
(not  clear  which  one)  witnessed  the  will  of  John  Farrington,  of 
Flushing,  9  July,  1715. 

He  made  his  own  will  16  Mar.,  1724/5,  in  which  he  gives  to 
wife  Sarah  all  movable  estate  and  use  for  life  of  the  homestead, 
the  lands  at  Eagle  Nest  Rock,  all  the  meadows,  and  10  acres  of 
woodland.  At  her  death  son  John  to  have  all  this  and  to  pay  to 
his  sisters,  Mercy  Bates  L  30,  and  Sarah  Hinchman  E>  20,  and  to  his 
brother  Samuel  Clement,  i  40,  and  to  his  brother  (not  named)  Clement 
i  60.  Son  Thomas  to  have  lands  at  Black  Stump,  reserving  the  10  acre 
of  woodland  for  widow.  Son  Jacob  to  have  20  shillings  and  son 
Joseph  5  shillings.  The  executors  were  wife,  son  John,  with  Thomas 
Hinchman  as  assistant.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  early  wills 
beginning  without  a  religious  formula.  This  will,  which  was  proved 
16  Mar.,  1724/5,  is  digested  in  N.  Y.  Wills,  2/315.  His  children 

as  above  shown  were : 

James,  b.  1670. 

Sarah,  b.  1672,  m.  Thomas  Hinchman  who  after  her 

death,  childless,  in  1750,  m. 
Letitia  Mickle. 

Thomas,  b.  1674. 

John,  b.  1676. 

Jacob,  b.  1678. 
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Joseph,  b.  1681. 

Mercy ,  b.  1683,  m.  Joseph  Bates  at  John  Hinchman's  in 

Newton,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Samuel,  b.  1685. 

Jane,  m.  Stephen  Stevenson  of  Rye  mentioned  In  her 
husband's  will,  but  not  in  her  father's. 

The  Flushing  census  of  1698  shows  wife  Sarah  and  children  as 

follows : 


Thomas . 

Jacob . 

Joseph  and  2  sons. 

Samuel . 

Nathan. 

(prob.  d.  before 

1724) . 

Mary . 

(or  Mercy). 

Hannah. 

(prob.  d.  before 

1724) . 

Margaret . 

(  ii  ii  ii 

"  ). 

Bridget . 

(  ii  ii  ii 

"  ). 

DANIEL  CLEMENT,  born  1736,  should  be  the  grandson  of  the 
immigrant  James,  but  nothing  has  been  proven  about  his  parentage. 
Daniel  witnessed  the  will  of  John  Marston,  of  Flushing,  Mar.  29, 
1752,  and  the  will  of  Samuel  Hallett,  tnat  year.  He  witnessed  a 
flushing  will  in  1782.  V/ills  after  1787  were  probated  at  County 
seats.  He  appears  to  be  the  one  b.  23  May,  1736,  and  the  one 
shown  in  the  Flushing  Quaker  minutes,  to  whom  Hannah  Thorn  m.  out 
before  2.3,1763.  Hannah's  acknowledgement  of  this  marriage  was 
accepted  and  she  thereby  retained  a  member,  2.3.1763.  On  8.5.1790 
she  had  a  removal  Certificate  to  Cornwall  M.  M.  to  live  with  her 
husband.  The  Cornwall  M.  M.  minutes  show  11.22.1790,  Certificate 


for  Hannah.  Clement  from  Flushing,  8.5.1790,  accepted.  The  record 
of  births  and  deaths,  1810  to  date  shows  no  Clement. 
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The  above  information  has  been  supplied  by  John  Cox,  Jr.  of 

New  York.  In  the  Thorne  Bible  (see  under  Thorne)  is  recorded: 

"Daniel  Clement  was  born  May  23,  1736. 

Hanah  Thorne  "  "  May  30,  1744. 

The  ages  of  the  children  of  Daniel  and  Hanah  Clement. 

Sarah  Clement  was  born  June  9,  1762  (must  have  died  a  child .A .E .H) 

Ann  Clement  11  "  October  29,  1763. 

(In  the  Belknap  Bible  -  Ann  Clement  b.  Oct.  29,  1763, 

(d.  May  12,  1842) 


Joseph  Thorne  Clement  was  born  January  28,  1766 


Mary  Clement 
Sarah  Clement 
Elizabeth  Clement 
Bartlett  S.  Clement 
Albert  Kicks  Clement 


April  17,  1768. 
May  11,  1772. 
November  3,  1774. 
February  26,  1778 
May  18,  1782. 


Elizabeth  Clement  departed  this  life  30  March  1827." 


February  1941 
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THORNE 

WILLIAM  THORN,  immigrant  from  England,  m.  Susannah. 

Their  son  was 

JOSEPH  THORN,  born  probably  in  Flushing,  L.  I.  about  1650,  died 
there  in  3d  Mo.  (May)  1727.  He  m.  Mary  Bowne .  Their  son 
was 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  born  Flushing,  L.  I.  6/ll  Mo.  (Jan.)  1694, 
m.  Sarah  Balding.  (Baldwin).  Their  daughter 
HANNAH  THORNE,  born  30  May,  1744,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their 
daughter 

SARAH  CLEMENT,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 
JAMES  BELKNAP,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 
STEPHEN  ZEN AS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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THORNE 

William  Thorne  came  from  England  to  Lynn;  he  was  made  a  free¬ 
man  of  Massachusetts  on  2  May  1638,  and  had  an  allotment  of  30  acres 
of  upland  and  10  acres  of  meadow. 

The  records  of  the  County  Court  of  Essex  County,  Mass,  show 
that  William  Thorne,  with  Lady  Deborah  Moody  and  many  others  at 
Lynn,  Mass,  were  charged  with  heresy  in  denying  the  right  of  the 
church  to  baptise  infants.  These  records  also  show  that  William 
and  others  are  declared,  in  1642/43,  undoubtedly  to  escape  prose¬ 
cution  (or  persecution)  for  their  alleged  offence  to  have  "gone  to 
Long  Island."  (Byron  E.  Underwood,  quoted  by  Arthur  W.  H.  Eaton, 
in  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Record  53/19;  1922)  William  doubtless  lost 
his  land  rights  in  Lynn,  where  twenty  three  years  later  "Thorne’s 
lot"  is  mentioned  in  a  deed. 

William  was  undoubtedly  settled  in  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
before  19  October  1645,  when  William  Kieft,  Director-General  of 
New  Netherland  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  granted  a  charter 
for  the  township  of  "Vlisshing"  to  18  men,  one  of  whom  was  William 
Thorne.  The  first  magistrates  appointed,  27  Apr.  1648,  were  John 
Townsend,  John  Hicks  and  "William  Toorn" .  There  is  evidence  that 
he  lived  and  died  in  Flushing,  and  no  good  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Lady  Deborah  Moody  obtained  a  patent  for  Gravesend,  1645,  and  William 
Thorne  had  a  home  lot  there  in  1646.  This  was  doubtless  granted 
to  him  in  friendship,  as  some  land  in  Pennsylvania  was  granted  to 
William's  neighbor  John  Bowne.  He  also  had  a  home  lot  in  Jamaica 
in  1656,  but  does  not  again  appear  in  the  shabby  index  to  those 
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town  records.  Hempstead  Town  Records  show  William  Thorne  alloted, 

2  Apr.  1677,  a  small  parcel  of  meadow  lying  a  little  above  his  house 
by  the  bay  side  on  west  side  of  Madnan's  Neck,  lying  against  his  own 
land.  This  reiers  to  William,  2d,  eldest  son  of  our  Immigrant. 

Later  Hempstead  items  refer  to  his  wife  Winnifred  and  He  is  called 
Sr.  and  his  son  Jr.  in  1691,  all  of  Madnan's  Neck,  later  called  Cow 
Neck,  and  now  Manhasset. 

The  Quaker  records  of  Flushing  which  have  some  births  as  early 
as  1640,  marriages  from  1663,  and  minutes  from  1671,  show  nothing 
on  William. 

On  1  Aug.  1657,  the  little  ship  Woodhouse  landed  at  New 
Amsterdam.  Its  sole  freight  was  eleven  Quakers.  A  few  of  these 
Quakers  had  come  the  year  before  to  Boston,  where  the  letter  Q  was 
placed  before  each  of  their  names,  and  they  put  in  jail  till  the 
ship  should  sail.  The  Captain  (not  a  Quaker)  refused  to  take  them 
back  without  pay,  standing  on  the  right  of  an  English  Captain  to 
take  passengers  to  any  port  in  the  world,  whereupon  he  was  jailed 
too,  till  he  changed  his  mind.  Some  of  these  passengers  with  other 
Quakers,  desired  to  go  again  to  Boston  to  bear  testimony  against 
their  exclusion,  but  could  find  no  ship.  The  good  people  of  Boston 
would  confiscate  a  ship  and  hang  a  Quaker,  if  any  came  again. 

William  Fowler  offered  his  new  coasting  vessel,  and  they  came,  in¬ 
tending  £or  Boston,  but  in  fog  and  storm  reached  New  Amsterdam. 

They  spread  from  the  Woodhouse  to  Long  Island  and  New  England, 
one  to  martyrdom  In  Boston. 

Director-General  Stuyvesant  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
any  to  harbor  or  shelter  any  of  the  sect.  A  special  Town  Meeting 
of  Flushing  27  Dec.  1657  (by  the  English  calendar)  prepared  and 
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signed  a  paper,  famous  as  the  Flushing  Protest,  "Our  desire  is  not 
to  offend  one  of  His  Little  ones  in  whatsoever  forme,  name  or  title 
he  appears  in  whether  presbiterian,  independent,  Baptist  or  Quaker 
....  we  cannot  lay  violent  hands  upon  them" . 

This  important  document  is  signed,  next  after  the  town  offi¬ 
cials  by  "William  Thorne  Seignior"  and  "The  marke  of  X  William 
Thorne,  Junior. 

This  Protest,  destroyed  in  the  Albany  fire  in  1911,  can  be 
reproduced  by  a  photostat,  from  photograph  made  before  that.  No 
accurate  copy  has  been  published  except  in  Cock— Cocks— Cox  Genealogy , 
1914. 

The  date  of  William  Thorne’s  death  is  not  exactly  known. 
Susannah,  his  wife,  presumably  b.  England,  and  perhaps  m.  there, 
survived  her  husband  and  m.  William  Hallet.  They  separated  in 
June  1669,  and  a  court  record  shows  that  Joseph  Thorne  took  an  active 
part  in  his  mother’s  behalf.  William  Hallet  had  m.  (1st)  Elizabeth 
Fones,  whose  first  husband  was  Henry  Winthrop,  and  her  second  Robert 
Feake.  (See  Winthrop  Line)  In  the  Separation  suit  it  appears  that 
William  Hallet  had  refused  to  pay  Susannah  the  money  provided  in 
an  ante-nuptial  agreement,  which  indicates  the  death  of  William' 
Thome  as  about  1668. 

The  early  Quaker  marriages  of  Long  Island  and  New  York  City 
have  been  published  in  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Record  Vols.  3-7,  but  all 
Quaker  vital  data  shown  herein  are  taken  direct  from  the  original 
Quaker  records. 

I  WILLIAM  THORN  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  had  the  following 
children  as  ascertained  by  the  late  George  W.  Cocks  and  Dr.  Eaton. 
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William, 

m.  Winifred  and  lived  on 

Madnan’s  Neck 

John, 

Joseph, 

m.  Mary  Bowne 

Samuel , 

m.  Susanna 

Susanna, 

m.  John  Kissam 

II  JOSEPH  THORNE,  b.  undoubtedly 

in  Flushing,  and  probably 

about  1650,  his  brother  John  being  b.  1643,  and  his  younger  brother 
Samuel  b.  1655.  He  d.  in  Flushing,  per  the  Quaker  records,  in  3d 
Mo.  (May)  1727.  He  m.  Mary  Bowne,  b.  Flushing  6/ll  Mo.  (Jan.)  1660. 
(See  Bowne  Line)  Her  death  in  1728,  is  recorded  in  the  records  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Monthly  Meeting.  I  assume  that  she  went,  after 
her  husband^  death,  to  live  with  her  dau.  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Shotwell  or  one  of  her  several  sons,  settled  in  N.  J.  The  M.  M. 
referred  to  was  originally  called  Woodbridge  M.  M.,  later  Rahway 
and  Plainfield  M.  M. 

Joseph  and  Mary  had  12  children,  the  eigth  being 

III  BENJAMIN  THORNE,  b.  Flushing,  L.  I.  6/ll  Mo.  (Jan.)  1694. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  m.  Sarah  Balding  (This  is  a 
common  misspelling  of  Baldwin.)  The  Baldwins  were  of  Hempstead. 

The  material  given  above  has  been  abbreviated  from  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  John  Cox,  Jr.  of  New  York.  The  Thorne  Bible,  now  (1941) 

In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stewart  of  Dobbs  Ferry ,  N.  Y., 
gives  the  names  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Thorne  as 


follows : 
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"The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Thorne 

6  December  1727 


Mary  Thorne  was  horn 
Joseph  Thorne  "  " 

Phebe  Thorne  " 

Ann  Thorne  "  " 

Sarah  Thorne  "  " 

Hanah  Thorne  "  " 


27  November  1729 
2  July  1732 
15  December  1734 
5  August  1738 
30  May  1744  " 


February  1941 
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BOWNE 

ANTHONY  BOWNE  died  1619  in  Matlock,  Derbyshire.  His  wife  Alice 
died  1634.  Their  son 

THOMAS  BOWNE,  the  immigrant,  was  baptized  in  Matlock  Church  25  May, 
1595,  died  Flushing,  L.  I.,  18/6  Mo.  (Aug.)  1677.  His  son 
JOHN  BO ME ,  born  in  Matlock  9/3  Mo.  (Hay)  1627,  died  in  Flushing, 

L.  I.,  20/10  Mo.  (Dec.)  1695.  He  m.  Hannah  Feake.  Their 
daughter 

MARY  BOWNE,  born  Flushing,  L.  I.,  6/ll  Mo.  (Jan.)  1660,  died  1728, 
m.  Joseph  Thorne.  Their  son 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  m.  Sarah  Balding.  (Baldwin)  Their  daughter 
HANNAH  THORNE,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their  daughter 
SARAH  CLEMENT ,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 
JAMES  BELKNAP ,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle. 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 


Their  son 
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BOWNE 

It  is  suspected  that  Anthony  Bowne  was  descended  from  the 
famous  Bohun  family;  this  name  was  probably  pronounced  'Boon',  and 
the  *h'  was  often  omitted  in  early  times,  thus  -  Boon,  Boun,  Bown 
and  Bunn.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  'cum  barba',  ('with  beard')  was  so 
distinguished  from  the  shaven  men  who  made  up  most  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  companions.  Humphrey  fought  at  Hastings;  his  surname 
is  derived  from  one  of  two  parishes  in  Normandy  -  St.  George  or 
St.  Andre  de  Bohon.  Humphrey's  son,  Humphrey,  became  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  by  his  marriage  to  Maud,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  laid  the  foundation  for  what  came  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  England.  Henry  V  of  England  was  one  of  his 

descendants . 

Anthony  Bowne,  our  earliest  proven  ancestor,  owned  the  Lime 
Tree  Farm,  on  Lime  Tree  Road,  near  Matlock  Green,  now  in  the  village 
of  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  England.  Anthony  died  in  1619;  his  will 
is  dated  1  Dec.  of  that  year;  he  was  buried  in  Matlock  Church. 

His  widow,  Alice,  died  in  1634.  Their  third  son  was  Thomas  Bowne, 
baptized  in  Matlock  Church  25  May  1595.  He  was  lame,  and  learned 
a  branch  of  the  weaving  trade  as  a  'shearman'  -  he  sheared  the 
rough  nap  oh* woollen  cloth.  Thomas  came  to  America  with  his  son 
John  and  daughter  Dorothy,  and  died  in  the  Bowne  House  in  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  18/6  Mo.  (Aug.)  1677.  The  crutch  he  used,  with  which  he 
killed  a  young  bear  in  the  garden,  is  still  preserved. 

John  Bowne,  Thomas'  son,  was  bom  in  Matlock  9/3  Mo.  (May) 
1627,  and  was  baptized  in  Matlock  Church  the  29  of  the  same  month. 

to  America  with  his  father  and  sister.  In 


Early  in  1649  he  came 
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October,  1650,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  back  again  in  Boston 
in  May  1651.  In  June  1651  he  visited  Flushing,  L.  I.,  with  Edward 
Farrington,  who  had  married  his  sister  Dorothy.  They  settled  there. 
John  married  (1st)  7/3  Mo.  (May)  1656,  Hannah  Feake ,  born  about 
1637,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Robert  Feake.  John  built  the  Bowne 
House  in  Flushing  in  1661,  and  for  allowing  the  Quaker  meeting  in 

^ouse  was  arrested,  imprisoned  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  finally 
banished  in  1662.  He  is  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  in  America. 

Hannah  Bowne,  John’s  wife,  went  on  a  religious  visit  to 
England  and  died  in  London  31/11  Mo.  (Jan.)  1677/8.  John  died 
20/l0  Mo.  (Dec.)  1695.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  first  General 
Assembly,  but  not  seated,  because  he  would  not  take  the  oath.  He 
was  chosen  by  the  body  now  called  Supervisors  as  County  Treasurer 

1  February  1683/4,  and  the  receipt  for  the  balance  in  his  hands, 

2  February,  1686/7,  is  recorded  in  Queens  Co.  Liber  A  of  Deeds, 
p.  1,  13. 

John’s  daughter  Mary  was  born  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  6/ll  Mo. 
(Jan.)  1660.  She  died  in  1728.  (Records  of  the  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Monthly  Meeting.)  After  the  death  of  Mary’s  mother  Hannah,  John 
Bowne  married  (2)  Hannah  Bickerstaff  in  1679,  and  (3)  Mary  Cock 
in  1693. 

The  material  on  the  Bowne  family  given  here  has  been  abbre¬ 
viated  from  data  supplied  by  John  Cox,  Jr.  of  New  York;  see  also 
his  "John  Bowne,  Pioneer  of  Freedom." 
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FFOWNES  -  FOWNES  -  FQNES 

WILLIAM  (1)  FFOWNES,  c.  1400,  m.  -  Hyleston.  Their  son 

GEORGE  FFOWNES,  m.  -  Milbanck,  of  Malpas .  Their  son 

WILLIAM  (2)  FFOWNES,  m.  -  Telham.  Their  son 

JOHN  (1)  FFOWNES,  m.  -  Bradley.  Their  son 

JOHN  (2)  FFOWNES,  m.  Lawell.  Their  son 

JOHN  (3)  FFOWNES,  m.  -  -  .  His  son 

THOMAS  (1)  FFOWNES,  m.  — -  ---  •  His  son 

THOMAS  (2)  FOWNES,  died  1629,  m.  Anne  Winthrop.  Their  daughter 

ELIZABETH  FONES,  born  1609,  m.  Lieut.  Robert  Feake.  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  FEAKE,  m.  John  Bovme .  Their  daughter 

MARY  BOWNE,  m.  Joseph  Thorne.  Their  son 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  m.  Sarah  Balding.  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  THORNE,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  CLEMENT,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 

JAMES  BELKNAP,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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FFQWNES  -  FOWNES  -  FONES 

WILLIAM  (1)  FFOWNES ,  of  Saxbie,  in  Devonshire,  England,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Kyleston. 

THOMAS  (2)  FOWNES  was  an  apothecary  in  London  at  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Fawns,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He  died  15  Apr.  1629.  He 
married  (1st)  Anne  Winthrop,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Anne  (Browne) 

Winthrop. 

ELIZABETH  FOWNES  or  FONES,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fownes  and  Anne  (Winthrop) 
Fownes,  was  born  21  Jan.  1609/10,  and  died  in  Newtown,  L.  I.  1673. 
She  married  (1st)  her  cousin  Henry  Winthrop,  son  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  in  London  25  Apr.  1629;  (2d)  Lieutenant  Robert 
Feake;  (3d)  William  Hallett. 

Sees  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  156-157. 

Winthrops  of  Groton.  Vol.  1,  pp.  83-87.  The  lownes 
pedigree  is  from  an  ancient  document  found  among  the 
papers  of  Gov. John  Winthrop,  based  on  the  Visitation 


of  Cornwall  in  1620. 
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FEAKE 

JAMES  PEAKE,  m .  —  —  .  His  son 

WILLIAM  FEAKE,  died  1595,  m.  Mary  Wetherall.  Their  son 
JAMES  FEAKE,  m.  Judith  Thomas.  Their  son 

Lieut.  ROBERT  FEAKE,  immigrant  in  1630,  m.  Elizabeth  Fovmes. 

Their  daughter 

HANNAH  FEAKE,  born  c.  1637,  m.  John  Bowne .  Their  daughter 
MARY  BOWNE ,  born  Flushing,  L.  I.,  6/ll  Mo.  (Jan.)  1660,  died  1728, 
m.  Joseph  Thorne.  Their  son 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  m.  Sarah  Balding.  (Baldwin)  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  THORNE,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  CLEMENT,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 

JAMES  BELKNAP,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 
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FEAKE 

I.  JAMES  FEAKE,  of  Wlgton,  Norfolk,  whose  son, 

II.  WILLIAM  FEAKE,  the  elder,  b.  Wigton,  Norfolk,  was  a 
citizen  and  goldsmith,  of  London.  He  made  his  will,  7  May,  1595, 
which  was  proved  19  May,  1595.  To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  in  Lumbard  Street,  London,  at  my  pew  door. 

To  my  brethren's  children  now  in  London.  To  20  poor  men  of  my 
Company.  To  10  other  poor  men.  One  third  of  my  goods  to  wife  Mary; 
one  third  to  my  minor  children  Thomas,  John,  Edward,  Sarah  and  Rebecca. 
To  poor  prisoners  In  seven  prisons.  A  house  for  six  poor  men  or  women 
at  Wighton  in  Norfolk,  where  I  was  born.  To  James,  Parnell,  Mary, 
Margaret,  Judith  and  Anne,  the  children  of  my  brother  James  Feake , 
deceased.  To  children  (not  named)  of  my  brother  Edmond  Feake.  To 
Anne,  dau.  of  Edmond.  To  sister  Jygg's  children  (not  named).  To 
children  of  my  brothers  John  Angell  and  William  Angell.  To  brother 
Simon  Feake.  To  son  James  Feake  L  300,  he  to  pay  to  my  son  William 
and  Mary  his  wife,  and  the  longer  liver  of  them,  10  shillings  weekly 
for  life.  To  son-in-law  Thomas  Barneham  and  Mary  his  wife.  To  my 
wife  Mary  my  dwelling  home  in  Lumbard  Street  for  life,  then  to  son 
James,  for  remainder  of  lease  from  the  Goldsmiths  Company.  Mary 
Feake,  widow  and  executrix  of  William  was  a  dau.  of  Wetherall, 

of  London,  Goldsmith.  She  d.  21  Aug.  1619.  Her  will  dated  9  Mar. 
1618,  was  proved  23  Aug.  1619.  To  be  burled  in  the  church  near  my 
late  husband.  To  Wighton  parish,  where  he  was  born,  to  my  sons 
James,  Edward,  John,  Thomas.  To  other  children.  To  gr.  ch.  James 

and  Robert.  James  executor.  Wighton,  the  birthplace  of  William  Is 


. 
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a  parish  and  hamlet  in  N.E.  Norfolk,  the  parish  registers  of  which 
are  extant  only  from  1660,  and  are  not  published.  William's  son, 

III.  JAMES  FEAKE,  b.  probably  in  London,  was  a  goldsmith,  like 
his  father.  He  m.  Judith  Thomas,  b.  ;  d.  J  dau.  of 

Robert  Thomas,  of  London.  On  5  Dec.  1639,  Robert  Feke  of  Watertown, 
Mass.,  with  sister  Judith,  wife  of  Sergeant  lYm.  Palmer,  and  brother 
Tobias,  aged  17,  sons  and  dau.  of  James  Feke,  of  London,  goldsmith, 
dec.  gave  a  letter  of  attorney  to  Tobias  Dixon,  of  London,  to  sell 
a  house  and  shop  in  Lumbard  Street.  Thus  are  established  the  follow¬ 
ing  children  of  James: 

James,  did  not  come  to  America,  prob.  dec. 

*  Robert , 

Judith,  m.  1636,  William  Palmer. 

Tobias,  a  ship  master  and  owner. 

(perhaps  others.  Alice  is  shown  in  the  Visitation  of 
1623,  but  not  Judith  or  Tobias). 

IV.  Lt.  ROBERT  FEAKE,  came  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  the  fleet 
of  ten  8 hips  to  Mass.  1630.  A  Year  or  two  later  he  m.  Elizabeth,  b. 
21  Jan.  1609/10;  d.  1668;  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Anna  (Winthrop)  Fones, 
of  London,  and  widow  of  Henry  Winthrop.  (See  Fones  Line).  Robert's 
children  were: 

Elizabeth,  b.  prob.  Watertown  about  1633;  m.  Capt.  John 

Underhill . 

Hannah,  b.  prob.  Watertown,  about  1637. 

John,  b.  Watertown  about  1638  or  1639. 

Robert,  bap.  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1642. 

Sarah,  bap.  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1647. 


' 
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V.  HANNAH  FEAKE,  b.  probably  in  Watertown,  Mass,  about  1637. 
She  came  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  with  her  mother  and  brother  John,  and 
there  m.  7/3  Mo.  (May)  1656,  JOHN  BOWNE.  (Bowne,  Thorne,  Clement.) 

Based  on  Henry  F.  Waters1  Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England; 
Quaker  and  local  records.  The  Arms  borne  by  William  Feake,  son  of 
the  first  James,  were:  Sable,  a  fesse  dansant  or,  in  chief  three 
fleurs-de-lis  argent,  an  anulet  for  difference;  crest,  out  of  a 
coronet  or,  a  demi-ostrich,  with  wings  spread  argent,  holding  in 
the  beak  a  horse  shoe,  an  anulet  for  difference  (Harleian  Publica¬ 
tions,  43/107).  Walters  thought  this  family  related  to  Feake  of 
Ketleston,  Norfolk.  Their  arms  are  totally  different,  but  the  crest 


the  same. 


’ 
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WYNTHROPE  -  WINTHRQP 

ADAM  WINTHROP,  m.  Joane  Burton.  Their  son 

ADAM  WINTHROP,  born  1498,  m.  Agnes  Sharp.  Their  son 

ADAM  WINTHROP,  born  1548,  m.  Anne  Browne.  Their  daughter 

ANNE  WINTHROP,  born  1585,  m.  Thomas  Fownes.  Their  daughter 

ELIZABETH  FONES,  born  1609/10,  m.  Robert  Feake.  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  FEAKE,  bom  c.  1637,  m.  John  Bowne.  Their  daughter 

MARY  BOWNE,  born  1660,  m.  Joseph  Thorne.  Their  son 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  m.  Sarah  Balding.  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  THORNE,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  CLEMENT,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 

JAMES  BELKNAP,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 


* 


. 
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WYNTHROPE  -  WINTHROP 

1.  In  1498  ADAM  WINTHROP  lived  in  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  England. 

He  married  Joane  Burton,  who  was  living  as  late  as  1520. 

2.  ADAM  WINTHROP,  son  of  Adam  and  Joane  (Burton)  Winthrop,  was 
horn  in  Lavenham  9  Oct.  1498.  At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  London 
and  indentured  himself  to  Edward  Altham,  a  cloth-worker,  for  ten 
years.  Adam  was  admitted  to  citizenship  in  London  9  Sept.  1526; 

in  1544  he  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Groton,  Suffolk,  he 
married  (2d)  20  July  1534,  Agnes  Sharp.  Adam  died  9  Nov.  1562; 
he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Groton  Church.  The  brass  from  his 
tomb  was  at  sometime  removed,  and  was  long  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  in  America.  It  was  restored  to  its  place  in  England  in  1878. 

3.  ADAM  WINTHROP,  son  of  Adam  and  Agnes  (Sharp)  Winthrop,  was 
born  10  Aug.  1548.  He  married  (2d)  20  Feb.  15*79/80,  Anne  Browne. 

He  was  a  lawyer  &  county  magistrate;  he  died  28  Mar.  1623,  and  his 
wife  19  Apr.  1629.  Their  only  son  was  John  Winthrop,  later  to  be 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Their  daughter 

4.  ANNE  WINTHROP,  born  16  Jan.  1585/6,  married  Thomas  Fones 
25  Feb.  1604/5,  died  16  May  1618,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church,  London. 

See:  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  333-335. 

"Evidences  of  the  Winthrops  of  Groton,  Co.  Suffolk,  England, 
by  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  being  part  of  ’Suffolk  "emorial 
Families',  ed.  by  Joseph  James  Muskett."  (,phis  work  is 
(hereinafter )ref erred  to  as  'Winthrops of  Groton'.) 


, 


. 
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BROWNE 

JOHN  BROWNE,  m.  - .  Their  son 

HENRY  BROWNE,  died  1596/7,  m.  Agnes  —  .  Their  daughter 

ANNE  BROWNE ,  died  19  Apr.  1629,  m.  Adam  Winthrop.  Their  daughter 

ANNE  WINTHROP,  m.  Thomas  Fownes.  Their  daughter 

ELIZABETH  FOWNES,  m.  Robert  Feake .  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  FEAKE,  m.  John  Bowne.  Their  daughter 

MARY  BOWNE,  m.  Joseph  Thorne.  Their  son 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  m.  Sarah  Balding.  (Baldwin).  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  THORNE,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  CLEMENT,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 

JAMES  BELKNAP,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 


- 
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BROWNE 

JOHN  BROWNE,  of  Witham,  Essex,  made  his  will  9  Mar.  1562;  it  was 
probated  19  Apr.  1563.  His  son 

HENRY  BROWNE,  of  Edwardstone,  Suffolk,  later  removed  to  Milton,  in 
Prittlewell ,  Essex.  There  he  made  his  will,  dated  23  June, 

35  Elizabeth  (1593),  probated  27  Jan.  1596,  recorded  in  the 
Principal  Prerogative  Court,  Vol.  'Gobham1.  Henry  died  in 
Jan.,  1596/7,  ae.  76;  he  was  buried  in  Prittlewell  Church; 
he  married  (l3^)  Agnes  — ,  who  died  17  Dec.  1590.  Their 
daughter 

ANNE  BROWNE,  married  20  Feb.  1579/80  Adam  Winthrop.  She  died 
19  Apr.  1629. 

See:  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  113-114. 

WInthrops  of  Groton,  pp.  76-02. 
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SHARFE 

WILLIAM  SHARPE,  m. -  .  Their  son 

ROBERT  SHARFE,  m.  Elizabeth  -  .  Their  daughter 

AGNES  SHARPE,  bora  1516,  m.  Adam  Winthrop.  Their  son 
ADAM  WINTHROP,  bora  1548,  m.  Agnes  Browne.  Their  daughter 
ANNE  WINTHROP,  m.  Thomas  Fownes.  Their  daughter 
ELIZABETH  FOWNES ,  m.  Robert  Feake.  Their  daughter 
HANNAH  FEAKE,  m.  John  Bowne.  Their  daughter 
MARY  BOWNE,  m.  Joseph  Thorne*  Their  son 

BENJAMIN  THORNE,  m.  Sarah  Balding.  (Baldwin).  Their  daughter 

HANNAH  THORNE,  m.  Daniel  Clement.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  CLEMENT,  m.  Joseph  Belknap.  Their  son 

JAMES  BELKNAP,  m.  Clarissa  Ring.  Their  daughter 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  BELKNAP,  m.  Mark  Chippendale  Hoyle.  Their  son 

STEPHEN  ZENAS  HOYLE,  m.  Eva  Berthoud. 


- 
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SHARPE 

WILLIAM  SHARPE,  of  Islington,  Middlesex,  England,  made  his  will 
21  Sept.  1525;  it  was  probated  6  Dec.  1525;  his  second  wife 
is  made  executrix. 

ROBERT  SHARPE,  son  of  William  Sharpe  and  his  first  wife,  was  also 

of  Islington,  in  1518.  He  married  before  1516,  Elizabeth  -  . 

Their  daughter 

AGNES  SHARPE,  married  Adam  Winthrop  of  Groton,  on  20  July  1534,  when 
she  was  18  years  old.  She  married  (2)  William  Mildmay,  and 
died  13  May  1565;  she  was  burled  in  the  church  at  Springfield, 
Essex . 

See:  Ring-Mailler  Genealogy,  pp.  284-285. 

Winthrops  of  Groton,  p.  41. 
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BERTHOUD 

PIERRE  ALEXANDRE  BERTHOUD,  in.  Anne  Marie  Dupuis.  Their  son 
HENRI  FRANCOIS  BERTHOUD ,  bap.  1753,  m.  Anne- Justine-Marianne 
Prenleloup.  Their  son 

CHARLES  HENRI  LOUIS  BERTHOUD,  immigrant,  born  1787,  m.  Louise  Roust 
Their  son 

ALEXANDER  PETER  BERTHOUD,  born  1824,  m.  Elizabeth  Price. 

Their  daughter 

EVA  BERTHOUD,  born  1852,  m.  Stephen  Zenas  Hoyle. 


Col.  A.  P.  Berthoud 
31  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
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BERTHOUD 

PIERRE  ALEXANDRE  BERTHOUD  of  Fleurier  (Neuch&tel)  and  Grancy  and 

Vullierens  (Vaud),  Switzerland,  married  Anne-Marie  Dupuis,  who 
was  baptized  at  Grancy  13  May,  1719.  Their  children  were: 

A  daughter  bora  at  Grancy  December  1744 

A  son  "  "  "  1746 

A  daughter  "  "  "  1747 

Henri  Francois  Berthoud,  baptized  at  Vullierens  16  Feb. 

1753,  died  at  Geneva  22  May,  1817. 

Another  child,  born  at  Vullierens. 

P.  A.  Berthoud  had  a  brother  Antoine  who  died  at  Grancy  in 

1779,  aged  74. 

HENRI  FRANCOIS  BERTHOUD  married  Anne -Jus tine -Marianne  Prenleloup, 
and  emigrated  to  London,  where  he  was  living  as  early  as  1787 
and  as  late  as  1791.  Their  children  were: 

Charles  Henry  Louis  Berthoud,  born  25  Aug.  1787,  in  Bartlett 
Buildings,  Holborn  Circus,  London,  England,  baptized  in 
London,  England,  24  Oct.  1787;  died  in  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
10  Oct.  1878. 

Two  daughters,  born  1798  and  1800,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

CHARLES  HENRI  LOUIS  BERTHOUD  married  Louise  Houst  in  Geneva,  21  July, 
1817.  Their  children  were: 

Frederic  Stephen  (Etienne)  Berthoud,  born  17  Aug.  1818,  in 
New  York,  died  mortally  wounded  27  Oct.  1863,  at  the 
battle  of  Helena,  Arkansas. 
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Marie  Mathilde  Berthoud,  born  at  number  255,  Place  du  grand 
me  a  e 1 ,  Geneva,  8  Sept.  1820;  died  in  Florence,  Italy, 
unmarried,  about  1909. 

Emilie  Berthoud',  born  19  June,  1822,  at  Mimorey  riere 
Coinsins,  Switzerland.  She  married  —  Schuyler; 

Gertrude  Yates  Schuyler  died  27  Nov.  1872,  aged  14, 
and  la  buried  in  the  Berthoud  lot  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Gertrude  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Emilie. 

Alexander  Peter  (2)  Berthoud,  (his  birth  recorded  as 

Pierre  Alexandre)  born  at  Plainpalais,  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  22  Nov.  1824,  died  at  Newton,  New  Jersey,  19  June, 
1894. 

Edward  Louis  Berthoud,  born  at  number  19,  Grande  rue,  Geneva, 
29  Mar.  1828,  died  13  June,  1908,  at  Golden,  Colorado. 

On  28  Feb.  1856  at  Logansport,  Indiana,  he  married  Helen 
S.  Farrell,  born  19  Oct.  1830  at  Oneida  Castle,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.;  died  2  Aug.  1887  at  Golden.  They  had  no 
children. 

C.  H.  L.  Berthoud  married  (2)  Amanda  Nellis,  of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

She  died  27  Dec.  1894,  aged  84.  They  had  no  children. 

ALEXANDER  PETER  BERTHOUD  married  (1)  Elizabeth  Price  on  5  Sept.  1848 

at  Mansfield,  Warren  Co.,  New  Jersey.  She  was  bom  16  Sept.  1825; 

died  26  Aug.  1860.  Their  children  were: 

Mary  Emilie  Berthoud,  born  30  Sept.  1849  and  died  17  July, 
1898,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  She  married  Harry  Simmer 
of  Toronto  6  Oct.  1879,  at  Golden,  Colorado.  They  had 
a  daughter  Estelle  Guinet  Sumner,  born  c.  1881. 


■ 
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Eva  Berthoud,  born  21  Nov.  1852,  at  Washington,  New  Jersey; 

died  20  Nov.  1892,  at  Lawson,  Colorado. 

Lewis  Berthoud,  born  14  Aug.  1860;  died  19  Aug.  1860,  at 
Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Alexander  P.  Berthoud  married  (2)  Amanda  E.  Winter  on  6  May,  1861, 
who  died  16  May,  1909,  aged  73.  She  was  a  widow  with  one 
daughter,  Ida  Winter.  Ida  was  adopted  by  A.  P.  Berthoud, 
and  known  as  Ida  Berthoud.  She  married  Charles  Killgore, 
who  died  Feb.  1940.  Their  children  were: 

Robert  Berthoud  Killgore,  died  unmarried. 

Anderson  Nelson  Killgore,  married  Maude  — ,  and  had  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Edward  Winter  Killgore,  married  Elsa  — . 

EVA  BERTHOUD  married  Stephen  Zenas  Hoyle,  27  Jan.  1880,  at  Golden, 
Colorado . 
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THE  BERTHOUD  PAPERS 

Items  3  to  9,  inclusive,  were  in  the  possession  of  E.  L.  Berthoud 
of  Golden,  Colorado,  at  his  death  in  1908.  They  came  from  his  estate 
to  A.  E.  Hoyle. 

Items  1  and  2  were  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Killgore  until 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1940.  The  titles  are  as  follows: 

1.  Naturalization  Certificate  issued  to  Louis  Berthoud  (C.H.L. Berthoud) 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  dated  15 
June ,  1836 . 

2.  Deed  to  the  Berthoud  lot.  No.  1017  in  the  Cemetery  at  Ft.  Plain, 

N.  Y.  Recorded  on  17  Aug.  1872,  Montgomery  Co.,  Book  No.  89  of 
Deeds,  page  213,  &c. 

girth  certificate  of  Edouard  Louis  Berthoud:  "Extrait  Du  Registres 
des  Naissances  de  la  Ville  de  Geneve."  (In  margin)  "No.  153, 

No.  306".  At  end  certificate  of  E.  L.  Berthoud' s  registration 
at  Fleurier  (Fol.  105)  16  May,  1828. 

4.  Marriage  contract  between  Jean  Frederich  Houst  and  Rose  Catherine 
Elisabeth  Chaboux.  See  copy  below. 

5.  Certificate:  "Extrait  du  Registre  unique  de  tous  les  Citoyens 
Jean  Frederic,  fils  de  Jean  Martin  Houst,  n^  le  huit  Novembre, 
mil  sept  cent  cinquante  neuf,  est  Citoyen  de  la  Republique  de 
Geneve,  en  vertu  du  Paragraphs  premier  de  1* Article  second  de 

No.  1921.  (Signed)  Janot,  Syndic." 


le  Constitution. 


* 
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6.  Birth  certificate  of  Pierre  Alexandre  Berthoud  (Alexander  1. 
Eerthoud),  dated  24  Nov.  1824,  certifying  to  the  birth  of  P.A.3. 
on  22  Nov.  1824,  entitled  "Extrait  dea  Registres  de  Naisaance, 

De  la  Commune  de  Plainpalais . 11  Copied  at  Fleurier,  7  Aug.  1825. 

FI.  96. 

7.  Certificate  of  the  baptism  of  Rose  Catherine  Chaboux  at  Grandson 
"Le  21e  9bre  1764.”  This  copy  made  10  Apr.  1784,  and  attested 
by  the  Pastor,  A.  H.  DuVoisin. 

8.  Certificate  of  the  baptism  of  Jean  Thiery  Houst  "le  19e  9Dre  1759,- 
d’Essert  sous  Montagnl."  This  is  the  same  individual  who  appears 
in  his  marriage  contract  as  Jean  Frederich  Houst.  At  the  base  of 
the  sheet  is  written  "Je  suis  ne  le  8e  9bre  1759." 

9.  Certificate  of  the  baptism  of  Henri  Francois  Berthoud:  "Extrait 
des  Registres  batistaires  del'Eglise  de  Vullierens,  Annee  1753  - 
Henri  Francois,  fils  de  Htre  Pre  Berthoud  de  Fleurier,  et  de  Anne 
Marie  Dupuis  sa  femme,  a  ete  baptize  le  16  fevrier  1753.  H  a  eu 
pour  Marraine  Noble  Dem.le  Francoise  De  Metral  De  Viney." 

In  the  year  1936  correspondence  with  Swiss  archivists  at  Fleurier 
(Neuchatel ) ,  Neuchatel,  Lausanne  and  Geneva  produced  some  information 
about  the  Berthoud  family;  the  titles  follow: 

from  L«  Off  icier-  de  L'Etat-Civil ,  Fleurier,  Canton  de  Neuchatel, 


Switzerland,  three  items: 


■ 
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(a)  "En  date  du  3  Fevrier  1821,  on  a  accorde'  &  expedl^  une  lettre 
d'orlgine  a  Charles-Henry-Louis  BERTHOUD." 

No.  6.  Page  144/  1765/1888. 

(b)  "Lettre  d'orlgine  pour  Anne-Justine-Marianne ,  veuve  de  Henry - 

Francois  BERTHOUD."  (6  Mar.  1819)  Page  128/  1765/1888. 

(c)  "Lettre  d'orlgine  accordee  a  Henry-Franco is  Berthoud,  fils  de 
Pierre-Alexandre  Berthoud.  Du  1  er  Fevrier,  1791." 

69/70/  1765-1888. 

From  the  Archives  Cantonales,  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  two  items: 

(a)  Record  of  the  baptism  of  Louise  Houst.  Reference:  "Extrait  du 
registre  des  Baptemes  de  la  paroisse  de  Lausanne,  des  1787  & 
1799,  p.  519. 

(Tenu  par  le  Pasteur  Eramanue 11 -Louis  Chavannes.)" 

(b)  Letter  concerning  Pierre  Alexandre  Berthoud  and  his  family,  here 
given  in  full : 

Departement  Lausanne,  le  30  avril  1936. 

de 

L ' Instruction  Publique 

et  des 

Cultes 

Monsieur  Alexandre  E.  Hoyle, 

Archives  Cantonales  Boylston  Street  248 

\ 

a 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

.  (Etats-Unis) 

Monsieur : 

Vous  avez  demande  a  M.  le  pasteur  de  Vullierens: 

1°)  L'acte  de  bapterae  de  Pierre-Alexandre  Berthoud,  e'poux  en  1753  de 


* 

* 


* 

.  . 
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Anne-Marie  Dupuis. 

2°)  Gelui  de  leur  petit-fila,  Charlea-Henry-Louia  Berthoud,  ne  en 
1787  ou  1788. 

Le3  anciena  regiatres  d '  e^tat-civil  de  Vullierena  aont  aux  Archi- 

vea  cantonalea  vaudoises,  c'est  ce  qui  fait  que  M.  le  pasteur  de 

Vullierena  nous  a  tranamia  votre  demande . 

Noua  n'avona  malheurusement  paa  pu  trouver  1' indication  de  la 

naiaaance  de  Pierre  Berthoud.  II  a  quitte'  une  local! te*,  qui  n'est 

peut-etre  paa  Fleurier,  maia  une  localite*  interm^diaire  inconnue, 

pour  so  fixer  avec  son  frere  Antoine  comme  raaitre  charpentier  a 

Grancy  (Vaud),  II  a  epouse  une  fille  de  Grancy,  Anne-Marie  Dupuis, 

baptiaee  le  13  mai  1719.  Le  livre  des  xnariages  de  Grancy  pour  lea 

annees  1712  a  1744  e3t  perdu,  mais  une  fille  lui  na£t  a  Grancy  en 

decembre  1744,  puia  un  premier  fila  en  1746,  et  une  fille  en  1747. 

Apres  quoi,  Pierre  laisse  son  frere  Antoine  a  Grancy  (ou  il  eat 

mort  en  1779  a  74  ana)  et  va  se  fixer  a  Vullierena  ou  il  a  deux 

enfants,  dont  Henry-Francois,  baptise  le  16  fevrier  1753.  Il  n'est 

plus  question  de  lui  aprea  1756,  et  nous  ne  savona  ou  il  est  mort. 

Quant  a  Henry-Francois,  il  epouaa  Anne- Jus tine -Marianne  Prenle- 

loup,  et  il  emigra  a  Londrea.  Il  s'y  trouvait  en  1787  et  e^rivit  de 
\  ' 

la  a  la  commune  de  Fleurier,  pour  la  prier  d'inacrire  son  fils  Charlesi- 
Henry-Loula ,  baptise"  a  Londrea  le  24  octobre  1787.  C'est  ce  que  veut 

^  N 

bien  noua  dire  M.  l'Archiviate  d'Etat  de  Neuchatel.  G'eat  done  a 
Londres,  que  voua  trouveriez  la  mention  originale  de  ce  bapteme ,  mais 
vous  pouvez  vous  fier  a  1' indication  qui  noua  vient  de  Neuchfetel. 

Henri -Francois  revient  plus  tard  au  pays.  Il  eut  deux  fillea  a 
Geneve  en  1798  et  1800.  G'eat  tout  ce  que  noua  avona  trouve*. 


. 


. 
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Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  1 'assurance  de  m a  parfaite  consideration. 

L'Archiviste  d'Etat: 

Leymond . 

Prom  the  Archives  de  l'Etat,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  3  items, 
all  extracts  from  the  "Registre  des  BAPTEMES  et  MARIAGES  de  1772  a 
1853  de  ressortisants  de  Pleurier  a  1 ' e^ranger . " 

(a)  Record  of  the  baptism  of  Frederic-Stephen  (Etienne),  eldest  son 
of  C.H.L.Berthoud,  sent  from  New  York,  and  copied  in  the  Swiss 
record,  page  78. 

(b)  Record  of  the  birth  of  Emilie  Berthoud,  daughter  of  C.H.L.Ber¬ 
thoud,  page  95. 

(c)  Record  of  the  birth  of  Marie-Mathilde  Berthoud,  daughter  of 
C.H.L.Berthoud,  page  97.  (Also  recorded  in  "Archives  d'Etat, 

Geneve.  E.  C.  Geneve.  Naissances.  Vol.  23,  Acte  No.  394") 

From  the  "Archives  d'Etat,  Geneve.  E.  C.  Mariages,  Vol.  20, 

Acte  No.  104." 

Record  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  Henri  Louis  Berthoud  and 
Louise  Houst.  The  civil  ceremony  was  19  July,  1817,  the 
religious  rite  21  July,  1817,  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 

Geneva.  In  the  text  of  the  record  of  the  civil  ceremony  the 
death  of  Henri-Fran^ois  Berthoud  is  noted  as  having  occurred 
at  Geneva  22  May,  1817,  and  recorded  in  the  "Reglstre  des 
Deces"  for  that  year,  under  the  number  319. 


. 
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RECORDS  IN  COLORADO 


Some  of  E.  L.  Berthoud's  effects  were  deposited  in  the  State 
Library  in  Denver.  A  French  Bible  is  among  them,  and  has  the  record, 
among  others,  of  the  birth  of  C.H.L. Berthoud  in  London. 


FLEURIEF 


THE  BERTHOIJD  ARMS 


The  book  plate  of  Fritz  Berthoud,  of  Fleurier, 
Switzerland.  The  crest,  here  wanting,  Is  shown 
on  the  drawing  he  sent  to  E.  L.  Berthoud  about 
1888  -  it  is  a  half  length  man,  in  a  gold  coat 
and  plumed  blue  bonnet,  in  the  right  hand  a 
lighted  torch,  and  in  the  left  a  branch  of  lau¬ 
rel.  The  shield  proper  is  white,  the  mountains 
and  laurel  leaves  green,  the  torch  yellowish, 
with  a  red  flame.  The  upper  quadrants  are  blue, 
with  gold  lilies. 

Among  the  effects  of  E.  L.  Berthoud  was  a  copper 
plate  on  which  was  engraved  another  version  of 
the  Berthoud  arms,  and  an  inscription.  Both  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  crude  copies  by  an  engraver  who  did 
not  understand  what  he  was  copying.  A  diagram 
of  this  shield  is  shown  here,  and  a  careful  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  inscription,  which  gives  a  blazon. 
The  upper  quadrants  are  omitted,  and  a  volcano 
in  eruption  takes  the  place  of  the  lighted  torch 
on  the  triple  mountain. 
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Contract  of  the  marriage  of  Jean  Frederick  Foust,  and  Rose  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Chaboux,  dated  April  27,  1788,  in  Switzerland. 


L’au  mille  Sept  cent  quatre  vingt  huit  &  le  vingt  septieme  jour 
du  raois  d’Avril:- 

Au  nom  de  Dieuj  Amen  I 

Sur  les  mains  du  Notaire  soussigne,  et  en  presence  des  teraoins 
a  la  fin  nommes.  Traitte  de  mariage  solemnel  <Sc  irrevocable  a 
ete  conclue  et  arrete  sous  la  benediction  divine  ciy  en  partlc- 
ulierement  imploree  entre  le  Sieur  Jean  Frederick  Houst,  fils 
de  Jean  Martin  Houst,  bourgeois  d'Essert,  ce  premier  dommicilie 
a  Geneve  d'une  part  et  Mademoiselle  Rose  Catherine  Elisabeth, 
fille  de  Monsieur  Jean  Pierre  Louis  Chaboux  Conseiller  de  Grandson, 
assistee  dudit  Monsieur  son  Pere  d’ autre  part,  &  ce  sous  les  con¬ 
ditions  cy  apres  detaillees. 

1. —  L’epouse  se  constitue  audit  son  epoux,  avec  tous  ses  biens 

presents  &  futures. 

2. —  L’epouse  a  re^u  de  Monsieur  son  Pere  la  Somme  de  quatre 

cent  francs  en  place  de  Trossel.  Item  de  Madame  Elizabeth 
Jequile  nee  Chaboux  sa  tante  la  sorame  de  Trois  cent  francs. 

Item  de  Monsieur  Claude  Francois  Chaboux  son  Grand-Pere 
valeur  en  effets  quatre  cent -francs.  Item  elle  a  eu  argent 
coutant  a  son  propre  la  Somme  de  Deux  cent  francs.  Item  & 
enfin  elle  a  recu  de  Monsieur  son  Epoux  en  bijoux  la  valeur 
de  trois  cent  francs.  Ce  qui  forme  en  tout  la  Somme  de  Mille 
six  cent  francs  valeur  de  Berne,  que  ledit  Sieur  Epoux  confesse 

&  reconnoit  de  tenir  de  laditte  son  epouse,  dont  il  promet  de 


. 
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lui  faire  droit  et  raison,  soit  aux  enfanta  qui  naiteront 
du  present  mariage. 

Et  enfin  quant  aux  autrea  Conditions  non  ici  exprimees  & 
specifiees  les  Parties  ont  pris  pour  regie  lea  lois  de  la 
Souverainete  &  Republique  de  Geneve,  auxqu'elles  se  conform- 
eront  en  tou3  points . 


Ainsy  fait,  passe  &  convenu  de  bonne  foy  sous  obligation  mutuelle 
de  Biens  a  Grandson  en  presence  de  Messieurs  David  Carrel  de  Suchy 
et  Albert  (Mouvel  ?)  de  Lausanne,  temoins . 

AmiSte,  — * 


House  of  Fritz  Berthoud-Fleurier ,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 


' 
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PRICE  -  HUNT 

ELIZABETH  PRICE  was  the  first  wife  of  A.  P.  Berthoud,  and  the 
mother  of  Eva  Berthoud  Hoyle.  Elizabeth's  mother,  born 
Edith  Hunt,  married  ---  Doolittle  as  her  second  husband. 


The  following  names  were  copied  by  A.E 

Bible  now  in  Colorado: 

.H. 

from 

an  old 

Jane  Hunt 

born 

15 

Jan. 

1796 

Elizabeth  Hunt 

tt 

1 

Sep. 

1798 

Mary  Ann  Hunt 

tt 

22 

Dec. 

1799 

Elizabeth  Hunt 

tt 

17 

Feb. 

1801 

Edith  Hunt 

it 

17 

June 

1802 

Daniel  Simson  Hunt 

n 

10 

Feb. 

1806 

Marge t  Hunt 

it 

20 

Oct. 

1808 

Kitturah  Hunt 

it 

16 

Feb. 

1811 

Mary  Catherine  Price 

born 

2 

Oct. 

1823 

Elizabeth  D.  Price 

n 

16 

Sep. 

1825 

Catherine  Doolittle 

n 

16 

June 

1836 

Adaline  Doolittle 

it 

18 

July 

1838 

William  Simson  Doolittle 

tt 

30 

Sep. 

1840 

Ellen  Doolittle 

n 

3 

Oct. 

1842 

Elizabeth  Price  Berthoud' s  gravestone  at  Washington,  N.  J. 
shows  that  she  is  the  one  listed  above;  the  record  at  Trenton, 

N.  J.  of  her  marriage  to  A.  P.  Berthoud  shows  that  her  mother's 
name  was  Edith,  undoubtedly  the  Edith  Hunt  listed  above.  Elizabeth's 
father’s  name  is  not  there  given.  Elizabeth  died  26  Aug.  1860. 


I 
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PRICE  -  HUNT 


A.  P.  Berthoud  wrote:  "Grandmother  Doolittle  was  Eva's  mother," 
and  "Ella  Johnson  was  Eva's  half-sister."  Edith  Hunt  Price  must 
have  married  Doolittle  as  her  second  husband.  That  "Ella  Johnson" 
is  the  same  as  the  Ellen  Doolittle  of  the  Bible  list  is  shown  by 

the  record  of  her  marriage,  found  at  the  Court  House  at  Belvidere, 

N.  J. 

'Ellen  Doolittle  m.  Edward  Johnson,  4  June,  1864.' 

The  Trenton  record  of  the  marriage  of  A.  P.  Berthoud  and  E. 
Price  is  a  faulty  one  in  that  the  name  is  there  mis-spelled 
'Bart rand. ' 


-- 


■ 

. 
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HOU  ST 

MARTIN  HOUST,  of  Essert  pres  Montagny  (Vaud)  Switzerland, 
m.  Marguerite  Henriette  Bioley.  Their  son  was: 

Jean  Frederic  Houst,  born  8  Nov.  1759  at  Essert,  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  his  baptismal  certificate  he  is  called  Jean 
Thiery  Houst. 

JEAN  FREDERIC  HOUST,  m.  Rose  Catherine  Chaboux  of  Grandson.  The 

marriage  contract  is  dated  27  Apr.  1788;  he  Is  therein  described 
as  living  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Their  children  (perhaps 
others)  were: 

Guillaume  Francois  Houst,  born  1789. 

Louise  Houst,  born  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  5  Mar.  1797; 
died  in  Fort  Plain,  New  York,  23  May,  1846. 

LOUISE  HOUST,  m.  Charles  Henri  Louis  Berthoud,  19  July,  1817,  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Their  son 

ALEXANDER  PETER  BERTHOUD,  m.  Elizabeth  Price.  Their  daughter 

EVA  BERTHOUD,  m.  Stephen  Zenas  Hoyle. 


' 
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CHABOUX 

CLAUDE  FRANCOIS  CHABOUX,  in,  Elizabeth  — — ,  Their  children  were? 

Jean  Pierre  Louis  Chaboux. 

Elizabeth  Chaboux,  who  m,  -  Jequile. 

JEAN  PIERRE  LOUIS  CHABOUX,  m.  Jeanne  Rousseau,  Their  children  were 
Rose  Catherine  Elisabeth  Chaboux,  baptized  21  Nov,  1764  at 
Grandson,  Switzerland. 

George-Francois-Louis  Chaboux,  of  Grandson. 

ROSE  CATHERINE  CHABOUX,  m.  Jean  Frederic  Houstj  contract  dated 
27  Apr.  1788.  Their  daughter 
LOUISE  HOUST,  m.  Charles  Henri  Louis  Berthoud.  Their  son 
ALEXANDER  PETER  BERTHOUD,  m.  Elizabeth  Price.  Their  daughter 
EVA  BERTHOUD,  m.  Stephen  Zenas  Hoyle. 


i-  i 


- 
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ROUSSEAU 


HENRI  GABRIEL  ROUSSEAU,  m.  Catherine  Judith.  Their  daughter 

JEANNE  ROUSSEAU,  m.  J.  P.  L.  Chaboux.  Their  daughter 

ROSE  CATHERINE  CHABOUX,  in.  Jean  Frederich  Houst.  Their  daughter 

LOUISE  HOUST,  m.  C.  H.  L.  Berthoud.  Their  son 

ALEXANDER  PETER  BERTHOUD,  in.  Elizabeth  Price.  Their  daughter 

EVA  BERTHOUD,  m.  Stephen  Zenas  Hoyle. 


i 
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EVERETT 

RICHARD  EVERETT,  inunigrant,  died  1683,  m.  Mary  Winch.  Their  son 
Capt.  JOHN  EVERETT ,  died  1715,  m.  Elizabeth  Pepper.  Their  son 
Dea.  JOHN  EVERETT,  died  1750,  m.  Mercy  Brown.  Their  son 
Dea.  EBENEZER  EVERETT,  died  1778,  m.  Joanna  Stevens.  Their  son 
Capt.  EBENEZER  EVERETT,  died  1808,  m.  Abigail  Baron.  Their  son 
Dea.  WILLARD  EVERETT,  died  1851,  m.  Lucy  Dean.  Their  son 
FRANCIS  ELLIS  EVERETT,  died  1884,  m.  Clara  Belknap  Hoyle.  Their  son 
WILLARD  WINTHROP  EVERETT,  m.  Florence  Chandor  Swan. 


. 
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EVERETT 

RICHARD  EVERETT,  the  Immigrant,  came  from  Essex  County,  England, 

as  early  as  1634-6,  and  settled  In  either  Cambridge  or  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  probably  near  the  boundary  line.  After  going 
to  Springfield  with  Pynchon  on  his  first  trip  In  1636,  Everett 
settled  finally  In  Dedham,  as  one  of  the  proprietors.  In  1636. 
A  first  wife,  Mary,  Is  supposed  to  have  come  with  him  from 
England,  together  with  John  Dwight  of  Dedham.  Richard  married 

second,  29  June,  1643,  Mary  Winch,  who  bore  him  six  children. 
Richard  Everett  died  3  July,  1683. 

Capt.  JOHN  EVERETT  was  born  at  Watertown,  and  died  1716.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Pepper,  died  1714. 

Deacon  JOHN  EVERETT  was  born  1676,  and  died  1760.  His  wife,  Mercy 
Brown,  died  1748. 

Deacon  EBENEZER  EVERETT  died  1778.  His  wife,  Joanna  Stevens, 
died  1791. 

Capt.  EBENEZER  EVERETT  was  born  1734,  and  died  1808.  His  wife. 

Abigail  Baron,  bom  1738,  died  1789. 

Deacon  WILLARD  EVERETT  was  born  in  So.  Dedham,  Mass.,  29  July,  1795, 
and  died  there  17  Mar.  1851.  He  married  Lucy  Dean,  27  Mar., 
1821.  She  was  bom  in  So.  Dedham,  5  Dec.,  1797,  died  8  June, 
1880,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Lois  Dean  of  So. 
Dedham.  The  children  of  Willard  Everett  and  Lucy  Dean  were: 
Willard  Everett,  bom  28  Oct.  1822,  died  27  Nov.  1857. 

He  married  Sarah  Morse  28  Nov.  1844. 


I 
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George  Everett,  born  5  Feb.  1826,  died  6  Jan.  1881.  He 
married  Julia  Ellis  29  July,  1847.  She  was  born  1823 
and  died  1897. 

John  Edward  Everett,  born  12  June,  1831,  died  ^  Tcune  1888. 
He  married  (1)  Irene  Smith  of  Walpole,  Mass,  on  29  Dec. 
1852;  she  died  22  Nov.  1863;  (2)  Martha  May  on  18  Feb. 
1869. 

Francis  Ellis  Everett,  born  in  So.  Dedham  17  May,  1839, 
died  in  Golden,  Colorado,  17  July,  1884. 

FRANCIS  ELLIS  EVERETT  married  Clara  Belknap  Hoyle  at  So.  Dedham  17 
May,  1862.  Their  children  were: 

Cora  Elizabeth  Everett,  bom  at  So.  Dedham,  15  Feb.  1863, 
died  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  2  Dec.  1924. 

Edith  Moore  Everett,  born  30  Oct.  1867,  died  30  Sept.  1870, 
both  at  So.  Dedham. 

V.illard  Winthrop  Everett,  born  17  Mar.  1878,  at  Golden, 
Colorado . 

1AILLARD  ViINTHROP  EVERETT  married  PTorence  Chandor  Swan  (born  N.  Y. 
City  19  Jan.  1883)  on  24  Sept.  1910,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Their 
children  were : 

Bettina  Seymour  Everett,  born  18  Jan.  1913,  at  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Barbara  Hoyle  Everett,  born  25  Aug.  1915,  died  26  Oct.  1916, 
both  at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Carol  Belknap  Everett,  born  8  Sept.  1917,  at  Glen  Ridge, 

N.  J. 
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The  above  is  based  largely  on  "The  Descendants  of  Richard 
Everett  of  Dedham,  Mass."  by  Edward  Franklin  Everett,  privately 
printed,  Boston,  1902;  the  date  of  the  wedding  of  Richard  Everett 
and  Mary  Winch  rests  on  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late 
Fred  Holland  Day  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  page  20,  in  the  Norwood  His¬ 
torical  Society  copy.  Also  based  on  two  mss.  genealogies,  one 
prepared  by  F.  H.  Day,  and  one  by  the  late  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Everett 
of  Norwood;  this  last  about  1880;  these  are  now  (1941)  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  W.  W.  Everett  of  Norwood,  Mass.  Some  dates  there  miss¬ 
ing  have  been  taken  from  stones  in  the  cemetery,  Norwood. 
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GAY 

JOHN  GAY,  immigrant,  died  1688,  m.  Joanna  Baldwin  (Balwick). 
SAMUEL  GAY  (1639-1718),  m.  Mary  Bridges.  Their  son 
TIMOTHY  GAY  (1674-1719),  m.  Patience  Lewis.  Their  son 
TIMOTHY  GAY  (1703-1793),  m.  Azubah  Thorp.  Their  son 
ICHABOD  GAY  (1745-1813),  m.  Mary  Gould.  Their  son 
OLIVER  GAY,  m.  Mary  Fisher.  Their  son 
Dea.  WILLARD  GAY,  m.  Emeline  Rhoades.  Their  son 
GEORGE  WILLARD  GAY,  born  1841,  m.  Maria  Louisa  Hoyle.  Their 
were : 

HAROLD  WILLIS  GAY 
EVA  BERTHOUD  GAY 
GEORGE  WILLARD  GAY,  Jr. 


Their  son 


children 


* 
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GAY 

JOHN  GAY  (immigrant  in  1630-died  1688)  -  Joanna  Baldwin  or  Balwick, 
died  in  1691.  John  Gay  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass,  in  1630, 
and  moved  to  Dedham,  Mass.  In  1635. 

OLIVER  GAY  married  (1)  Hannah  Richards  (died  1884)  of  Dedham.  They 

had  no  children.  Hie  second  wife  wae  Mary  Fisher  of  Sharon, 
Mass,  Their  children  were: 

Reuben  Richards  Gay,  died  aged  19. 

George  Gay,  died  aged  15. 

Mary  Gay,  died  aged  13. 

Hannah  Gay,  married  J.  Ellis  Hartshorn. 

Deacon  Willard  Gay,  born  1818,  died  1882. 

Ebenezer  Fisher  Gay 

Deacon  WILLARD  GAY  married  Emeline  Rhoades.  Their  children  were: 

George  Willard  Gay,  born  in  So.  Dedham,  Mass,  in  1841, 
died  there  (Norwood)  7  Dec.  1904. 

Mary  Fisher  Gay,  died  unmarried. 

Emma  Willard  Gay,  died  unmarried. 

Warren  Fisher  Gay,  died  aged  2. 

Eben  Fisher  Gay,  born  1861,  died  at  Norwood,  Mass. 

1935  ("Uncle  Eben"). 

Ebenezer  Fisher  Gay  married  (1)  Sarah  A.  Webster.  Their  son 
was  Charles  W.  Gay,  born  1848,  died  1918. 

Ebenezer  Fisher  Gay  married  (2)  Esther  P.  Todd.  Their  children 


were : 


* 
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oarah  Fisher  Gay,  horn  1851  (Cousin  Sarah),  died  1939. 

Ward  L.  Gay,  born  1852,  died  1892. 

GEORGE  WILLARD  GAY  married  Maria  Louisa  Hoyle  on  29  May,  1867,  at 
So.  Dedham,  Mass.  Their  children  were: 

Willard  Belknap  Gay,  born  Norwood,  25  Peb.  1868,  died 
there  26  May,  1886. 

Mabel  Hoyle  Gay,  born  Norwood,  Mass.  14  May,  1870,  died 
there  14  Oct.  1890. 

Harold  Willis  Gay,  born  Norwood,  30  May,  1874. 

Eva  Berthoud  Gay,  born  Norwood,  6  Jan.  1879. 

George  Willard  Gay,  Jr.,  born  Norwood,  25  Apr.  1883. 

HAROLD  WILLIS  GAY  married  Charlotte  Mitchell  at  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

13  Feb.  1904.  She  was  born  at  So.  Easton  29  Oct.  1878,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Horace  Young  Mitchell  and  Elizabeth  Hurst 
Mitchell .  Their  children  were: 

Elizabeth  Hoyle  Gay,  born  Norwood,  20  Nov.  1904.  She 
married  Donald  Buermann  Lawrence  of  Portland,  Ore. 

7  June,  1935. 

Harriet  Mitchell  Gay,  born  Norwood,  10  Mar.  1906. 

EVA  BERTHOUD  GAY  married  Charles  Edward  Stewart  on  11  Sept.  1915  at 
Norwood.  He  was  born  in  Norwood  16  Dec.  1880,  and  was  the  son 

of  George  Edward  Stewart  and  Anna  Louisa  Bateman.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were : 

Charles  Edward  Stewart,  Jr.,  born  1  Sept.  1916  at  Montclair, 

N.  J.  He  married  Virginia  Louise  Browne  21  Jan.  1941 
at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

John  Gay  Stewart,  born  20  Jan.  1919  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N,.Y, 

Jane  Chippendale  Stewart,  born  12  May,  1921  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 

N.  Y. 


'• 
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GEORGE  WILLARD  GAY,  Jr.,  married  Nancy  Lewis  Smith  9  June,  1915  at 
Quincy,  Mass.  Their  children  were: 

Nancy  Gay,  born  at  Norwood,  18  Jan.  1917. 

Mary  (Polly)  Gay,  born  at  Norwood,  30  Dec.  1918. 

Joan  Gay,  born  at  Norwood,  3  May,  1920. 
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RHOADES 

LEWIS  RHOADES,  born  1783,  died  1872,  married  Hannah  Ellis.  Their 
children  were: 

Emeline  Rhoades,  born  1818,  died  1877,  and  her  twin 
Eveline  Rhoades,  born  1818,  died  19—  ("Aunt  Evey") 

Mary  Rhoades,  married  M.  Ellis  Hartshorn. 

Martha  Rhoades,  married  Richard  D.  Hartshorn,  (grand¬ 
parents  of  Dr.  Richard  Winslow  of  Norwood). 

Hannah  Rhoades,  married  Joseph  Day,  (parents  of  Lewis 
Day,  and  grandparents  of  Fred  H.  Day). 

EMELINE  RHOADES,  married  Willard  Gay.  Their  son  was: 

GEORGE  WILLARD  GAY,  who  married  Maria  Louisa  Hoyle. 


Ihe  above  Information  concerning  the  Gay  and  Rhoades  families 
is  based  on  a  genealogy  prepared  by  Fred  Holland  Day  of  Norwood, 
Mass.,  and  on  family  Bible  records. 
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TIDBALL 


THOMAS  TIDBALL,  immigrant,  born  c.  1690,  m.  Elizabeth  Brownhill. 

LEWIS  CASS  (1)  TIDBALL,  born  1848,  m.  Jennie  Elizabeth  Kelley. 
Their  son 

LEWIS  CASS  (2)  TIDBALL,  born  1882,  m.  Elsie  Belknap  Hoyle. 

Their  son 

LEWIS  CASS  (3)  TIDBALL,  bom  1910,  m.  Mae  Irene  Gish. 

Their  son 

BENJAMIN  ALLEN  TIDBALL,  born  1938. 


' 
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TIDES  ALL 

The  name  'Tidball'  is  of  Welsh  origin,  and  in  that  country  was 
spelled  1 Tydbauldt 1 ;  transplanted  to  England,  it  became  ’Tidball'. 

So  far  as  is  known,  all  the  Tidballs  in  the  United  States  are 
descended  from 

THOMAS  TIDBALL,  the  Immigrant,  born  in  England,  c.  1690,  sailed  from 
some  port  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  11  Aug.  1714.  He  married  in  Philadelphia,  6  July  1715, 
Elizabeth  Brownhill,  a  fellow  passenger.  They  lived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  short  time,  then  moved  to  Lower  Chichester  Township, 

Pa.  From  1730  to  1740,  they  are  recorded  as  paying  taxes  in 
West  Nottingham  Township,  Pa.  (Chester  Co.  Tax  Lot,  S-V,  1693 
to  1740)  Thomas  died  there  c.  1740,  and  his  wife  c.  1770. 
(Gilbert  Cope  Hist.  &  Gen.  Coll.  Ch.  14  A)  Their  children  were 
as  follows:  Richard,  b.  1716;  Thomas,  b.  1717;  John,  b.  at  Lower 
Chichester  Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  18  Oct.  1719,  d.  West 
Nottingham  Township  1764;  Sarah,  b.  1721;  Mary,  b.  1723;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  b.  1725;  Alice,  b.  1727;  James,  b.  1729;  Joseph,  b.  1733; 
William,  b.  23  Nov.  1736,  d.  in  western  Pa.  1814;  Rachel,  b.  1740. 

It  is  uncertain  how  Lewis  Cass  (1)  Tidball  is  descended  from 
the  immigrant,  Thomas  Tidball. 

LEWIS  CASS  (1)  TIDBALL  was  born  probably  near  Cambridge,  Ohio,  25  June, 
1848,  and  died  in  1917.  He  had  five  brothers  and  one  sister, 
Luella .  Of  his  five  brothers  -  Martin,  Volney,  Abraham,  Andrew 
Jackson  and  James  -  three  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Volney  was  killed  in  action;  Abraham  served  under  Sheridan,  was 


. 
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wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  died;  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  wounded  before  the  'Wilderness,  and  not  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Lewis  Cass  (1)  Tidball  moved  to  Illinois, 
and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  Missouri,  where  he  studied 
law.  Later  he  went  to  Saylesville,  Montana,  and  thence  to  Sher¬ 
idan.  He  married  Jennie  Elizabeth  Kelly  (O'Kelly)  who  was  born 
at  Manchester,  Iowa;  their  four  children  were:  Lewis  Cass  (2) 

Tidball,  b.  1882;  Volney  Jean  (1)  Tidball,  b.  1883;  Morris 
Vernon  (1)  Tidball,  b.  1889;  Benjamin  Watson  Tidball,  b.  1892. 

LEWIS  CASS  (2)  TIDBALL  was  born  at  Bear  Creek,  Montana,  26  Jan.  1882. 

He  married  Elsie  Belknap  Hoyle  22  Aug.  1908  at  Concord,  Mass. 

Their  three  children  were: 

(a)  Louise  Hoyle  Tidball,  born  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  2  July 
1909,  married  Newell  Jeffers  Banks,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  25  June 
1932.  He  was  born  at  Unlontown,  Wash.,  19  Jan.  1903,  and  was 

the  son  of  Rush  Banks  (born  in  Michigan)  and  Ruth  Phyllis  Jeffers, 
(born  in  Missouri).  The  son  of  Louise  and  N.J. Banks  was  Stephen 
Jeffers  Banks,  born  27  Dec.  1940  at  Aberdeen,  Washington. 

(b)  Lewis  Cass  (3)  Tidball,  born  21  Nov.  1910,  at  Bellingham, 

Wash.,  married  Mae  Irene  Gish,  20  July  1935,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

She  was  born  8  Nov.  1910,  at  Denver,  Colo.  Their  first  son, 

Benjamin  Allen  Tidball,  was  born  4  Jan.  1938,  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 

a  second  son,  James  Anthony  Tidball,  was  born  24  May  1941  at 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(c)  Alexander  Berthoud  Tidball,  born  6  Dec.  1917,  at  Belling¬ 
ham,  Washington,  now  (1941)  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Volney  Jean  (1)  Tidball  was  born  7  April  1883  at  Bozeman, 


. 
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NOTE 


Montana.  He  married  Gertrude  Ponting  at  La  Grande,  Ore.,  15 
July  1913;  she  was  born  19  Dec.  1886,  at  Laramie,  ’.Vyo.  Their 
four  children,  all  born  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  were:  (a)  Volney 
Jean  (2)  Tidball,  b.  28  June  1917,  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Dicks 
at  Port  Warren,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  1  Feb.  1941;  (b)  Marjorie 
Ellen  Tidball,  b.  9  Sept.  1920;  (c)  Mary  Grace  Tidball,  b.  14 
Aug.  1923;  (d)  David  Charles  Tidball,  b.  16  June  1925. 

Morris  Vernon  (1)  Tidball  married  Maisie  Carter  of  London, 
and  is  now  (1941)  practicing  dentistry  in  Buenos  Aires.  Their 

four  children  were:  M.  Vernon,  Jr.,  Helen,  Lewis  Cass  III,  and 
Ralph. 

Benjamin  Watson  Tidball  married  Anita  Close.  He  died  in 
1935.  They  adopted  a  boy,  Benjamin  Tidball,  b.  4  Sept.  1928. 

Information  about  the  immigrant  Thomas  Tidball  has  been 
taken  from  a  genealogy  prepared  by  the  late  John  Caldwell  Tidball 
(1825-1906)  and  William  Tidball  (b.  1875).  Information  about 
L.  C.  (1)  Tidball,  etc.  has  been  supplied  by  L.  C.  (2)  Tidball, 
and  by  Gertrude  Ponting  Tidball. 


. 
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CRAIG 

WESLEY  IRWIN  CRAIG,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  m.  Henrietta  Renton. 

Their  children  were: 

William  Harrison  Craig 
Wesley  Irwin  Craig,  Jr. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  CRAIG  married  Louise  Berthoud  Hoyle  3  Dec.  1921, 
at  Woodside,  Silver  Springs,  Md.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.  , 

10  Nov.  1936.  Their  children,  both  born  in  Baltimore ,Md. , were : 
Clarissa  Belknap  Craig,  born  23  Feb.  1925. 

Louise  Berthoud  Craig,  born  3  Aug.  1927. 


See  HOYLE,  and  RENTON 
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DAVIS 


JOHN  DAVIS,  born  1780,  m.  Sarah  Streeper,  born  1790,  died  1860. 
Their  son 

JOSEPH  DAVIS,  born  1810,  died  1888,  m.  Sarah  Lare  (Lehr),  born 
1815,  died  1898.  Their  son 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  born  1852,  m.  Sarah  Louisa  Ritter,  born  1858.  Their 
daughter 

RUTH  ALLABOUGH  DAVIS,  born  1892,  m.  Laurrence  Winthrop  Hoyle.  Their 
son 

WINTHROP  EDWARD  HOYLE,  bora  1922. 


SEE  HOYLE 
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DAVIS 

The  Davis  family,  originally  from  Wales,  settled  at  Plymouth, 
Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa.  (now  Montgomery  Co.)  c.  1720. 

JOHN  DAVIS  is  the  first  individual  whose  name  is  known;  he  settled 
at  Roxborough  near  the  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  and  married 
Sarah  Streeper,  daughter  of  Dennis  Streeper  (1747-1798)  and 
Judith  —  (1753-1815). 

JOSEPH  DAVIS,  of  Roxborough,  married  Sarah  Lare,  daughter  of  Leonard 
Lare  (Lehr)  (1783-1820)  and  Sarah  Johnson  (1781-1855). 

SAMUEL  DAVIS,  born  In  Roxborough,  Pa.,  married  Sarah  Louisa  Ritter, 
daughter  of  Matthias  Ritter  (1822-1894)  of  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
Naomi  Allabough  (1826-1911).  Samuel  Davis  and  his  wife  lived 
for  some  years  in  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado.  He  died  there  in  1941. 

This  information  was  supplied  by  M.  Elizabeth  Davis,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Ritter)  Davis,  1936. 
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RENTON 

/ 

(JOHN  ?)  RENTON ,  lived  and  died  in  England}  his  son  was 

WILLIAM  RENTON  (1)  the  immigrant,  born  23  Dec.  1786,  died  9  July  1853. 

He  married  Henrietta  Payne.  Their  son 
WILLIAM  RENTON  (2)  born  in  London  31  Jan.  1818,  died  in  Castle  Shannon, 
Pa.,  30  March,  1897.  He  married  Henrietta  Caroline  Jones. 

Their  daughter 

HENRIETTA  RENTON,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  30  July  1852,  died  30  May, 
1920.  She  married  Wesley  Irwin  Craig.  Their  children  were 
William  Harrison  Craig  and  Wesley  Irwin  Craig,  Jr. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  CRAIG,  married  Louise  Berthoud  Hoyle.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Clarissa  Belknap  Craig  and  Louise  Berthoud  Craig. 
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RENTON 

It  is  supposed  that  the  father  of  William  Renton  (1)  was 
named  John;  he  lived  in  London,  England,  and  was  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  and  nursery  man.  His  descendants  had  a  tradition  that  the 
family  was  of  Scottish  origin. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  'William  Renton  (1),  with  his  wife  and 
three  little  children,  Henrietta,  Walter  and  tiny  baby  William, 
only  three  months  old,  emigrated  to  America.  They  traveled  in  a 
small  sailing  vessel  and  were  three  months  crossing  the  ocean. 

They  landed  in  New  York  and  after  buying  two  horses  and  a  covered 
wagon  in  which  to  travel,  they  drove  to  Philadelphia  and  then  to 
Wheeling,  West  Va.  At  Wheeling  they  were  detained  three  weeks  while 
waiting  to  have  a  house  boat  built  in  which  to  continue  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  their  destination,  which  was  the  town  of  Albion,  Ill. 

The  town  of  Albion  had  been  laid  out  by  a  Mr.  Flowers  from 
London,  England,  who  induced  a  number  of  English  people  to  invest 
their  money  where  land  was  cheap  and  grow  up  with  a  new  country. 
William  Renton  and  his  family  remained  in  Albion  about  three  years. 
Finding  nothing  there  but  lots  of  Indians,  extremely  hard  work  and 
other  troubles  incident  to  a  new  country,  they  sold  out  and  decided 
to  return  to  England. 

While  traveling  up  the  Ohio  river  on  their  return  trip,  William 
Renton,  the  husband  and  father,  became  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and 
the  family  were  obliged  to  stop  off  at  Louisville,  Ky.  When  he  was 
able  to  go  on  with  the  journey  they  started  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  they  arrived  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821,  too  late  to 
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start  for  England.  Finding  work  and  friends  in  this  city  they 
decided  not  to  return  to  England,  but  to  settle  in  Pittsburgh 
and  make  it  their  home.  His  wife,  Henrietta  Payne  Renton,  died 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1860. 

William  Renton  (2)  arrived  in  America  when  he  was  six  months 
old.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  and  in  1849,  with  Robert 
Ramsey,  started  a  machine  shop  under  the  name  of  Ramsey  &  Renton. 

He  married  Henrietta  Caroline  Jones,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
on  16  March  1843.  Their  daughter  Henrietta  Renton  married 
Wesley  Irwin  Craig,  an  attorney  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  above  material  on  the  Renton  family  has  been  taken  from 
a  typewritten  genealogy  of  the  Renton  Family,  compiled  by  Walter 
Renton,  October,  1924,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  A  complete  copy  has  been 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INDEX  OF  PERSONS  NAMED  IN  THE  GENEALOGIES 


A 

ADAM,  Graoe  461,  462 
ALLABOUGH,  Naomi  655 
ALT  HAM,  Edward  618 
AMIETK,  -  554 
ANGELL,  John  514 
William  514 
B 

BALDING  (BALWICK,  BALDWIN) 

Sarah  602,  506,  608,  611,  513,  617 
619,  621 

BALDWIN,  Joanna  644,  545 
BANKS,  Newell  J.  551 
Rush  551 
Stephen  J.  651 
BARNEH&M,  Mary  614 
Thomas  514 

BARON,  Abagail  640,  541 
BATEMAN,  Anna  L.  546 
BATES,  Mercy  499,  600 
BELKNAP,  Abagail  463 
Abraham  461,  462,  463 
Amanda  464 
Ann  Eliza  464 
Ann  Maria  465 
Benjamin  463 
Clarissa  465 
Daniel  464 
Elisabeth  463 
Elsie  464 
Fannie  C.  463 
Franoes  465 
Hannah  462,  463 
Harriet  464,  466 
Harriet  A.  465 
Helen  Louise  466 
Isaao  463 

James  461,  464,  466,  468,  483,  486 
489,  491,  493,  495,  502,  608,  511 

513,  517,  519,  521 

James  B.  465 
Jane  463 
John  463 

Joseph  461,  462,  463,  464,  465,  466 

502,  508,  511,  513,  517,  519,  521 

Lydia  464 
Martha  466 
Mary  461,  462 
Kary  E.  465 
Nathaniel  R.  466 
Phoebe  464 


Richardson  463 
Ruth  463 
Samuel  462,  463 
Sarah  464 
Sarah  Ann  466 

Sarah  E.  456,  458,  461,  465,  468,  486 
489,  491,  493,  495,  502,  508,  511 
513,  617,  519,  521 
Thomas  461,  462,  463,  464,  465 
William  463 
William  C.  465 
BELTOFT,  Bennet  461,  462 
Henry  461,  462 
Richard  461,  462 
BERTHOUD  (BARTRAND) 

Alexander  P.  523,  525,  628,  536,  536 
537,  638,  539 
Antoine  524,  530 

Charles  H.  L.  523,  524,  627,  529,  630 
531,  532,  537,  538,  539 
Edward  L.  525,  527,  532 
Emilie  625,  531 

Eva  456,  458,  459,  461,  468,  486,  489 
491,  493,  495,  502,  508,  511,  513 
517,  519,  521,  523,  526,  537,  538 
639 

Frederio  S.  524,  531 
Henri  F.  623,  524,  628,  529,  630,  631 
Lewi 8  526 
Marie  Emilie  525 
Marie  Mathilde  525,  531 
Pierre  Alexandre  523,  524,  628,  529 
BICKERSTAFF,  Hannah  510 
BIOLEY,  Marguerite  H.  537 
BOHUN,  Humphrey  de  509 
BOWNE,  Alice  508,  509 
Anthony  508,  509 
Dorothy  509,  510 
Hannah  498,  610 

John  497,  498,  499,  503,  608,  509,  610 
611,  513,  516,  517,  519,  521 
Mary  502,  506,  508,  510,  611,  613,  517 
519,  521 
Thomas  508,  509 
BRADLEY,  Miss  511 
BRIDGES,  Mary  644 
BROWN,  Meroy  640,  641 
BROWNE,  Agnes  519,  620 

Anne  612,  517,  618,  619,  520,  521 
Henry  519 
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John  519,  520 
Virginia  L.  546 
BROWNHILL,  Elisabeth  649,  550 
BUFFINGTON,  Ann  495,  49S 

Rachel  491,  492,  493,  495,  496 
Riohard  495,  496 
Thomas  493,  494,  495,  496 
BURTON,  Joane  517,  618 
C 

CARSCADDEN,  Martha  463 
CARTER,  Maiaie  562 
CHABOUX,  Claude  F.  533,  538 
Elisabeth  538 
George  F.  L.  538 
Jean  P.  L*  533,  538,  539 
Rose  C.  527,  528,  533,  537,  538,  539 
CHADEAYNE,  Henry  484 
John  E.  484 
Louise  484 
Maria  484 

CHAMPION,  Israel  484 
CHANEY,  Captain  476 
CHARLES  I  of  England  497 
CHARLES  II  of  England  497 
CHAVANNES,  Emmanuel  L.  529 
CHENEY,  Jane  461,  463 
Thomas  463 

CHIPPENDALE,  Jane  466,  457 
CLARK,  Comfort  487 
Deborah  487,  488 
Elizabeth  487,  488 
Esther  487 
Henry  N.  488 
James  487 

Jeremiah  483,  486,  487,  488 
Joseph  487 

Martha  468,  483,  486,  488,  489,  491, 
493,  495 

Martha  (Newman)  483 
Moses  487 

Nathan  486,  487,  488 
Nathan,  Jr,  486,  487 
Nathaniel  487 
Phoebe  487 
Reuben  487 
Samuel  486,  487 
Sarah  487,  488 
SilTanus  487 
Stephen  487,  488 
Thomas  M,  488 
William  486,  487 
William  A.  488 


CLEMENT,  Albert  Hicks  501 
Ann  501 

Bartlett  S.  501 
Bridget  500 

Daniel  464,  500,  501,  502,  508,  511 
513,  517,  519,  521 
Elisabeth  501 
Gregory  497 
Hannah  500,  501 
Jacob  499,  500 
James  498,  499 
James,  Jr.  499 
Jane  498,  500 
John  497,  498,  499 
Joseph  499,  500 
Joseph  Thorne  501 
Margaret  500 
Mary  500,  601 
Nathan  500 
Samuel  499,  500 

Sarah  461,  464,  499,  500,  501,  502,  608 
511,  513,  517,  519,  521 
Thomas  499,  500 
William  497 
CLOSE,  Anita  552 
COCK,  Mary  510 
COCKS,  George  W.  505 
COLEMAN,  Elizabeth  463 
Joseph  463 
COPE,  Alexander  493 
Sir  Anthony  493 
Edward  493 
Elizabeth  493,  494 
Gilbert  494,  550 
Joan  493,  494 
John  493,  494 
Margaret  493 
Maud  493 
Oliver  493,  494 
Rebecca  493,  494 
Ruth  493,  494,  495,  496 
Stephen  493 
William  493 
Sir  William  493 
CORNWALLIS,  Lord  470,  476 
COX,  John,  Jr.  501,  506,  510 
CRAIG,  Clarissa  B.  663,  566 
Louise  B.  553,  556 
Wesley  I.  563,  666,  658 
William  H.  653,  566 
CROMWELL,  Oliver  497 
CUNNINGHAM,  Elisa  474,  481 
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Eliza  (Ring)  470 
William  J.  459 

D 

DAVIS,  John  654,  565 
Joseph  554,  566 
M.  Elizabeth  555 
Ruth  A.  456,  459,  654 
Samuel  554,  555 
DAY,  Fred  H.  543,  548 
Joseph  548 
DEAN,  Ebenezer  641 
Lois  541 
Luoy  540,  541 
DICKS,  Mary  E.  552 
DIXON,  Tobias  515 
DOOLITTLE,  Adeline  535 
Catherine  535 
Ellen  536,  536 
Mr.  -  635 
William  S.  535 
DOUGHTY,  William  499 
DUPUIS,  Anne  Marie  523,  624, 
DuVOISIN,  A.  H.  628 
DWIGHT,  John  641 
E 

EATON,  Arthur  W.  H.  603 
Dr.  -  605 
ELLIS,  Hannah  548 
Julia  542 

EVERETT,  Barbara  H.  542 
Bettina  S.  542 
Carol  B.  642 
Cora  E.  542 

Capt.  Ebenezer  540,  541 
Dea.  Ebenezer  640,  541 
Edith  M.  542 
Edward  F.  543 
Francis  E.  458,  540,  642 
George  542 
J.  Edward  542 
Capt.  John  640,  541 
Dea.  John  540,  641 
Richard  540,  641,  643 
Willard  540,  641 
YJ.  Winthrop  540,  542,  643 
F 

FANNING,  Edmund  467 
FARRELL,  Helen  S.  625 
FARRINGTON,  Edward  610 
John  499 

FEAKE,  Alice  616 
Anne  614 
Edmond  614 


Edward  514 

Elizabeth  515 

James  513,  614,  616,  516 

John  614,  516,  616 

Judith  514 

Margaret  614 

Mary  514 

Hannah  508,  510,  511,  613,  515,  516 
617,  519,  521 
Parnell  514 
Rebecca  514 

Robert  606,  610,  611,  612,  513,  514 
615,  617,  519,  521 
Sarah  514,  515 
Simon  514 
Thomas  514 
Tobias  515 

William  613,  514,  615,  516 
FERGUSON,  Henrietta  457 
FISHER,  Mary  544,  546 
FLOWERS ,  Mr.  567 

528,  530  FOWLER ,  William  504 

FOWNES  (FFOWNES,  FONES) 

Anne  (Winthrop)  516 

Elizabeth  505,  511,  512,  513,  516,  517 
519,  521 
George  511 
John  511 

Thomas  611,  512,  515,  617,  518,  519,  621 
William  611,  612 
FOX,  George  498 
FROST,  Mrs.  486 
G 

GAY,  Charles  W.  545 
Eben  F.  645 
Ebenezer  Fisher  545 
Elizabeth  H.  546 
Emma  W.  546 
Era  B.  544,  546 
George  546 

George  W.  458,  544,  545,  546,  548 

George  W.  Jr.  644,  547 

Hannah  545 

Harold  W.  544,  546 

Harriet  M.  546 

Iohabod  544 

Joan  647 

John  544,  546 

Mabel  H.  546 

Mary  646 

Mary  F.  645 

Mary  (Polly)  647 

Nanoy  647 
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Oliver  644,  645 
Reuben  R.  646 
Samuel  644 
Sarah  F.  646 
Timothy  644 
Warren  F.  546 
Willard  544,  645,  548 
Willard  B.  646 
GEORGE  III  of  England  467 
GISH,  Mae  Irene  549,  651 
GOSSAGE  -  493 
GOULD,  Mary  544 
H 

HALFORD,  Francis  498 
HALLET,  William  605 
HALLETT,  Samuel  500 
William  512 
HARCOURT,  Agnes  493 
HARTSHORN,  J.  Ellis  545 
M.  Ellis  648 
Richard  D.  648 
HARVEY,  Wm.  477,  478 
HASBROUCK,  Eli  464 
HAYNES,  Charles  457 
Grace  457 
Jennie  457 

HENRY  IV  of  England  494 
HENRY  V  of  England  509 
HEREFORD,  Earl  of  509 
HICKS,  John  503 
HINCHMAN,  John  500 
Robert  499 
Sarah  499 
Thomas  499 

HOUST,  Guillaume  F.  637 

Jean  F.  527,  528,  533,  537,  538,  639 
Jean  M.  527,  533,  537 
Jean  T.  528 

Louise  623,  524,  529,  531,  537,  538 
639 


HOYLE,  Alex.  E.  459, 

527, 

529 

Clara 

B. 

484,  468, 

540, 

542 

Elsie 

B. 

469,  649, 

561 

Ethel 

G. 

459 

Grace  457 
Henrietta  467 
Jane  457 


Jane  C.  458 
John  467 
John  C.  458 
Josiah  457 
Julia  457 

Lawrenoe  W.  456,  469 


Louise  B.  469,  553,  666 
Margaret  456,  457 
Maria  L.  468,  484,  544,  546,  548 
Marion  B.  459 

Mark  C.  466,  458,  459,  461,  465,  468 
485,  486,  489,  491,  493,  495,  502 
508,  611,  613,  517,  519,  621 
Priscilla  458 
Raphael  458 
Raphael  C.  459 
Raphael  M.  458,  469 
Richard  457 
Sarah  E.  459 

Stephen  Z.  456,  458,  459,  461,  468,  486 
489,  491,  493,  496,  502,  508,  511,  513 
517,  619,  521,  523,  526,  537,  538,  539 
Thomas  467 

William  456,  457,  458,  459,  460 
Winthrop  E,  456,  459,  554 
Zenas  458 
Zilpha  468,  486 
HUNT,  Daniel  Sims on  635 
Edith  635 
Elizabeth  535 
Jane  535 
Kitturah  536 
Marget  535 
Mary  Ann  535 
HYLESTON,  Miss  611 
Sir  Robert  512 
J 

JAMES,  Morgan  491,  492 

Rachel  468,  469,  489,  491,  492,  493,  496 
Samuel  491,  492,  493,  495,  496 
JANOT,  -  527 
JEFFERS,  Ruth  P.  551 
JENNINGS,  Thomas  469 
JEQUILE,  Elizabeth  633 
JOHNSON,  Eduard  636 
Ella  (Ellen)  536 
Sarah  566 

JONES,  Henrietta  C.  666,  568 
JYGG ,  Sister  514 
K 

KELLEY,  Jennie  E.  549,  551 
KERR,  Frances  L.  485 
KIEFT,  William  603 
KILLGORE,  Charles  526,  627 
Edward  W.  626 
Elsa  526 
Maude  526 
A.  Nelson  626 
Robert  B.  626 
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KISSAM,  John  506 
KNOX,  Gen.  471 
KNYPHAUSEN,  Gen.  470 
L 

LAFAYETTE,  Gen.  471,  472 
LA RE  (LEHR) 

Leonard  555 
Sarah  554,  655 
LAWELL,  Mias  511 
LAWRENCE,  Donald  B.  546 
LEE,  Sarah  Ann  465 
LEONARD,  George  468 
Gillia  458,  485 
Sarah  Jane  458 
Zilpha  458 
LEWIS,  Patience  544 
LEYMOND,  -  651 
LOCKWOOD,  Lewis  D.  464 
LODEWICK,  Charles  484 
LODGE,  John  498 
M 

McCLAGHRY,  James  466 
McCLEARY,  Alfred  E.  459 
McKISSOCK,  Thomas  464 
MANLOVE,  Rev.  Mr.  457 
MARSTON,  John  500 
MAY,  Martha  542,  543 
KEAKINS,  Hannah  461,  462 
Sarah  462 
Thomas  462 
MICKLE,  Letitia  499 
MILBANCK,  Miss  511 
MILDMAY,  William  522 
MITCHELL,  Charlotte  546 
Elizabeth  H.  546 
Horace  Y.  546 
MOODY,  Lady  Deborah  503 
MORRIS,  Alexander  484,  485 
MORSE,  Carrie  M.  468,  459 
Sarah  541 

MOUVEL,  Albert  534 
MUIR,  Munson  484 
MUSKETT,  Joseph  James  618 
N 

NELLIS,  Amanda  526 
NEWMAN,  Martha  486,  487,  488 
0 

OSBORNE,  Mary  Ann  484 
P 

PALMER,  Judith  (Feake)  615 
Sgt.  Wm.  615 
PENN,  William  469,  494 


PEPPER,  Elizabeth  540,  541 
POLASKI,  Count  471,  479 
PONTING,  Gertrude  562 

PRENLELOUP,  Anne  J.  M.  523,  624,  529,  530 
PRICE,  Elizabeth  523,  526,  535,  536,  537 
638,  539 
Mary  C.  535 

PRYTHERCH,  Elizabeth  491,  492 
Evan  492 

PYNCHON,  Wm.  541 
R 

RALPH  (RAFE) 

Lydia  489,  490 
RAMSAY,  Robert  558 

RENTON,  Henrietta  663,  556,  557,  658 
Henrietta  P.  558 
John  566,  557 
Walter  567,  658 
William  556,  557 
RHOADES,  Emeline  544,  545,  648 
Eveline  548 
Hannah  Ellis  548 
Lewis  548 
Martha  548 
Mary  548 

RICHARDS,  Hannah  545 
RING,  Abraham  S.  484 
Anna  484 

Benjamin  468,  469,  470,  475,  479,  483 
485,  488,  489,  491,  492,  493,  495 
Bertha  484 
Charlotte  484 

Clarissa  461,  465,  468,  483,  486,  489 
491,  493,  495,  502,  508,  511,  513, 

517,  519,  521 
Clarissa  B.  484 
Clark  484 
Elias  469,  483 
Elizabeth  468,  469,  483 
Grandfather  477,  481 
James  N.  484 
Juliette  485 
Maria  484 

Nathaniel  468,  469,  483,  485,  486,  488 
489,  490,  491,  493,  496 
Rachel  469 
Raohel  (James)  483 
Robert  E.  484 

Samuel  470,  474,  477,  481,  483,  485,  488 
Sarah  Ann  484 
Thomas  C..  484,  485 
Thomas  L.  485,  488 
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RITTER,  Matthias  556 
Sarah  L.  564,  555 
ROUSSEAU,  Catherine  J.  639 
Henri  G.  539 
Jeanne  538,  539 
RUSSELL,  Margaret  461,  464 
S 

SALISBURY,  Maud  of  609 
SAUNDERS,  Anne  493 
SCHUYLER,  Gertrude  Y.  525 
SHARPE  (SHARP) 

Agnes  517,  618,  521,  622 
Elizabeth  521,  622 
Robert  521,  522 
William  521,  522 
SHOTWELL,  John  506 
SMITH,  Irene  542 
Nancy  L.  547 
SPEIR,  Catherine  484 
STAFFORD,  Anne  493 
STEVENS,  Joanna  540,  641 
STEVENSON,  Stephen  500 
STEWART,  Charles  E.  546 
Charles  E.  Jr.  646 
C.  E.  (Mrs.)  506 
George  E.  546 
Jane  C.  546 
John  G.  646 
STREEPER,  Dennis  555 
Judith  555 
Sarah  554 

STUYVE3ANT,  Peter  504 
SUCHY,  David  C.  de  634 
SUMNER,  Estelle  G.  525 
Harry  626 

SWAN,  Florenoe  C.  540,  542 
T 

TELHAM,  Miss  511 
THOMAS,  Judith  513,  515 
Robert  615 

THORNE  (THORN,  TOORN) 


Ann,  607 

Benjamin  464,  602,  606,  507,  508 


511,  513, 

517, 

619, 

621 

Hannah  464, 

500, 

501, 

502, 

507 

511,  613, 
John  506 

517, 

519, 

521 

Joseph  502, 
513,  617, 

506, 

519, 

607, 

621 

608, 

611 

Mary  507 
Phebe  607 
Samuel  506 


Sarah  464,  506,  507 
Susannah  506,  606 
William  502,  603,  504,  505,  606 
William  2nd  504 
Winifred  506 
THORPE,  Axubah  544 
TIDBALL,  Abraham  550 
Alexander  B.  551 
Alice  550 
Andrew  J.  560,  551 
Benjamin  552 
Benjamin  A.  549,  551 
Benjamin  W.  561,  652 
David  C.  652 
Elizabeth  560 
Helen  552 
James  560 
James  A.  561 
John  550 
John  C.  552 
Joseph  550 

Lewis  C.  549,  550,  551,  662 

Louise  H.  551 

Luella  550 

Marjorie  E.  661 

Martin  650 

Mary  560 

Mary  G.  552 

Morris  Vernon  551,  552 
Raohel  550 
Ralph  552 
Richard  550 
Sarah  550 

Thomas  549,  650,  652 
Volney  550 
Volney  Jean  551 
William  550,  552 
TODD,  Esther  P.  545 
TOWNSEND,  John  503 
TRYON,  William  466,  467 
U 

UNDERHILL,  Capt.  John  515 
V 

VERNON,  Elizabeth  489,  490 
Lydia  468,  469,  489,  490 
Thomas  489,  490 
VINEY,  Franooise  de  528 
W 

WASHINGTON,  General  469,  471,  472,  475 
476,  47T,  478,  479,  482 
WATERS,  Henry  F.  616 
WEBSTER,  Sarah  A.  545 
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WETHERALL,  Mary  513,  514 
WHITACRE,  James  494 
WILLIAM  I  of  England  509 
WILLIS,  N.  P.  483 
WILTSEE,  Hattie  465 
WINCH,  Mary  640,  541,  543 
WINSLOW,  Richard  548 
WINTER,  Amanda  E.  526 
Ida  526 

WINTHROP,  Adam  512,  517,  618,  519,  520 
621,  522 

Anne  511,  512,  517,  518,  519,  521 
Henry  505,  512,  515 
Gov.  John  512,  515,  518 
Robert  C.  618 
WOODHULL,  Col.  487 
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